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il  Whilst  the  infidel  mocks  at  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  insuils  over 
heir  credulous  fears,  their  childish  errors,  their  fantastic  rites,  it  does  not 
occur  to  him  to  observe,  that  the  most  preposterous  device  by  which  the 
weakest  devotee  ever  believed  he  was  securing  the  happiness  of  a  future 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Lassie,  say  thou  lo'est  me, 
Or  if  thou  wilt  na  be*my  ain, 
Say  na  thou'lt  refuse  me." 

Burns. 


THE  breakfast  was  soon  despatched,  and  our 
travellers,  after  receiving  many  wise  cautions  from 
Mrs.  Lenox,  and  earnest  injunctions  from  James, 
mounted  into  an  old-fashioned  chaise,  and  com 
menced  their  journey. 

We  hope  our  romantic  readers  will  not  regret 
that  our  heroine  could  not  be  accommodated  with 
a  more  poetical  or  dignified  vehicle.  They  ought 
rather  to  rejoice  that  she  did  not  fall  upon  these 
evil  times,  when,  beyond  a  doubt,  she  would  have 
been  compelled  to  perform  the  journey  in  a  one- 
horse  wagon — a  * '  kill-devil' — or,  to  give  it  its 
original  and  appropriate  designation — a  dear 
born  ;  so  called  from  the  illustrious  author  of 
the  invention ;  a  vehicle  that  commends  itself  so 
strongly  to  the  social  temper  of  the  yankees,  that  it 
has  in  the  interior  of  New-England  nearly  super 
seded  the  use  of  every  other  carriage  drawn  by 
one  horse. 
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Our  travellers  had  proceeded  a  few  miles  when 
Deborah  thought  she  might  give  Ellen  the  pacque  t 
with  which  she  had  been  entrusted,  without  violat 
ing  the  letter  of  Mr.  Redwood's  direction.  Her 
surprise  surpassed  Ellen's  when  she  beheld  it? 
contents.  She  begged  her  to  read  the  letter 
aloud.— Ellen  read  it  with  a  trembling  voice. 
;<The  Lord  bless  his  dear  heart!"  exclaimed 
Deborah. 

"  Oh  Ellen,  I  wish   he  had  you  for  his  child, 

instead  of  that ;  never  mind,  I'll  overlook  her 

for  the  sake  of  her  father — count  the  money,  girl, 
count  it,— you  can't,"  she  added,  looking  at  Ellen, 
whose  eyes  were  overflowing,  "  give  it  to  me  :  my 
sight  is  rather  dull  too,"  and  she  dashed  off  the 
lears  that  clouded  her  vision,  "  five  hundred  is  it ! 
you  are  rich,  you  are  an  heiress,  Ellen." 

"I  am  indeed,"  replied  Ellen,  "rich  in  kind 
friends,  but  this  money,  Miss  Deborah,  must  be 
returned." 

"  Returned  !"  echoed  Debby ;  "  why,  you  would 
not  be  such  a  born  fool,  girl  ?  a  thirsty  man  might 
as  well  pour  back  a  draught  he  had  taken  from  a 
fountain.  No,  no,  Ellen,  when  the  rich  give,  let 
the  poor  receive  and  be  thankful :  that  is  always 
encouragement  to  them  to  go  on.  Returned, 
indeed !  it  would  be  a  slighting  o'  providence  to 
return  it,  Ellen — quite  out  of  all  reason  and  natur. 
Just  like  one  of  Mrs.  Harrison's  superstitious  high- 
ilown  notions." 

It  was  impossible  for  Ellen  to  communicate  all 
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the  motives  that  led  her  to  decline  a  pecuniary 
favour  from  Miss  Redwood's  father ;  but  she  sug 
gested  reasons  which  she  thought  would  appeal  to 
her  companion's  characteristic  independence.  The 
veteran  maiden  opposed  them  all — she  had  ad 
vanced  into  the  cold  climate  of  worldly  prudence, 
but  Ellen  was  at  that  age  when  sentiment  con 
trols  interest.  In  vain  Debby  continued  her  re 
monstrances.  Ellen,  heedless  of  them  all,  wrote 
with  a  pencil  an  affecting  expression  of  her 
gratitude  on  the  envelope  of  the  pacquet,  and 
reversing  it,  she  directed  it  to  Mr.  Redwood,  in 
tending  to  procure  at  the  next  village  a  trusty 
person  to  re-convey  it  to  Eton. 

The  travellers  had  just  reached  a  small  brook 
which  intercepted  the  road  :  there  was  a  bridge 
over  it,  and  a  road  by  the  side  of  the  bridge  by 
which  passengers  descended  to  the  brook  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  their  horses.  Deborah 
thought  it  was  time  to  perform  that  kind  office  for 
her  steed ;  she  alighted  to  arrange  the  bridle,  and 
desiring  Ellen  to  drive  through  the  stream,  said 
she  would  herself  walk  up  the  hill  on  the  other 
side.  The  passage  to  the  brook  was  shaded  and 
hidden  by  thick  clumps  of  willow  trees.  As  Ellen 
reined  her  horse  into  the  narrow  way,  she  en 
countered  Westall  who  had  gone  out  on  horse 
back  for  a  morning  ride. 

"Miss  Bruce,  is  it  possible?"   he   exclaimed, 
with  a  tone  and  expression  of  delight  that  changed 
1* 
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instantly  on  noticing  her  riding  dress,  and  other 
indications  of  travelling.  "  Where,"  he  continued. 
"  are  you  going ;  what  can  be  the  reason  of  your 
sudden  departure  ?" 

Ellen  communicated  as  briefly  as  possible  the 
object  of  her  journey,  and  the  place  of  her  destina 
tion.  In  the  mean  time  the  poor  beast  quite  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  restraint  put  upon  his  move- 
ments,  and  not  a  whit  inclined  to  play  Tantalus  in 
full  view  of  the  pure  tempting  rivulet,  threw  up  his 
head,  pawed  the  dust,  and  showed  all  the  signs  oi 
impatience  common  on  such  occasions.  Ellen,  usu 
ally  sufficiently  accomplished  in  the  art  of  driving, 
now,  from  some  cause  or  other,  seemed  as  mal 
adroit  as  most  women  :  she  pulled  the  wrong  rein, 
and  was,  or  Westall  thought  she  was,  in  imminent 
danger  of  an  overturn.  He  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  and  springing  into  the  chaise  beside  her,  took 
upon  himself  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  then,  with 
laudable  discretion,  permitted  the  animal  to  drink, 
and  drove  him  to  the  opposite  bank,  before  the 
conversation  was  renewed.  As  he  paused  there, 
Ellen  said,  with  the  best  voice  she  could  command, 
•c  I  thank  you  for  your  assistance ;  I  must  proceed 
aovv — Deborah  waits  for  me." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  1"  he  replied,  "  let  her 
svait — I  cannot,  I  will  not  part  with  you,  till  I  have 
laid  open  my  heart  to  you." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  I  already  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Redwood  what  you  would  say,"  replied  Ellen, 
cenfused,  and  shrinking  from  the  communication* 
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which  her  conversation  with  Mr.  Redwood  the 
preceding  evening  led  her  to  anticipate. 

"  From  Mr.  Redwood  ?"  exclaimed  Westall, 
••  impossible  !  has  he  then  read  my  soul  ?" 

;<  Not  he,  but  his  daughter,"  answered  Ellen. 

';  His  daughter !"  reiterated  Westall,  and  was 
proceeding  to  entreat  Ellen  to  explain  herself, 
when  they  were  both  startled  by  a  hoarse  and  im 
patient  call  from  Deborah,  who  was  evidently 
drawing  near  to  them  with  rapid  strides. 

"  Ellen  !"  she  screamed,  "  Ellen  Bruce,  you'll 
founder  the  horse ;  drive  out  of  the  brook,  girl,  if 
he  has  not  drank  it  dry  already." 

The  lovers  were  too  much  confounded  to  make 
any  reply,  and  Deborah,  apprehending  some 
fatal  disaster  to  Ellen,  doubled  her  speed,  and 
darting  into  the  path  that  led  to  the  watering 
place,  quickly  arrived  in  full  view  of  the  objects 
of  her  search  and  alarm.  There  is,  to  the  best 
natured,  something  irresistibly  provoking  in  the 
apparent  iranquillity  of  those  who  have  pro 
duced  within  them  all  the  tumult  of  anxiety, 
Deborah,  at  a  single  glance,  ascertained  the  safety 
of  Ellen,  and  of  the  horse,  and  approaching  the 
latter,  she  patted  him,  saying,  "  I  think  you  have 
the  most  sense  of  the  three ;  if  you  had  not  been 
dumb,  poor  beast,  you  would  not  have  let  me  run 
the  breath  out  of  my  body  without  answering  me 
a  word." 

Charles  Westall,  though  his  mind  was  on 
other  thoughts  intent,  could  not  but  smile  at 
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the  indirect  reproach  of  Debby  which  their  truly 
lover-like  forgetfulness  of  her  antl  of  every  thing 
else  so  justly  merited.  "  Forgive  me,  Miss  De 
borah,"  he  said,  springing  from  the  chaise,  "  your 
horse  was  restive,  and  I  assumed  your  seat  to  aid 
Miss  Bruce,  who  was  quite  unequal  to  managing 
him." 

"  You  are  a  great  manager,  truly,"  replied  De 
borah,  half  smiling  and  half  vexed  ;  "  the  beast 
seems  as  quiet  now  as  you  could  wish  him.  Is  it 
your  will  and  pleasure,  Miss  Ellen,  to  proceed  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Ellen. 

"  Well  come,  Mr.  Westall,"  continued  Deborah, 
whose  heat  of  body  and  mind  had  already  subsided. 
"  we  won't  part  in  anger — young  folks  must  be 
young  folks.  Farewell,  and  a  long  and  a  happy 
life  to  you." 

"  Stay  one  moment  Miss  Deborah,  I  have  a  fa 
vour  to  beg — I  have  something  to  say  to  Miss 
Bruce.  Miss  Bruce,"  he  added,  turning  to  Ellen. 
"  I  entreat  you  to  grant  me  a  few  moments — it 
may  be  the  last  favour  I  shall  ever  ask  of  you — 
Miss  Deborah  will  drive  slowly  up  the  hill — the 
path  is  shaded  from  the  morning  sun — you  will 
not  find  the  walk  unpleasant" — 

"  You  forget,  young  man,"  interposed  Debby. 
"  which  way  the  sun  shines  this  morning  ;  when  1 
came  down  the  road,  it  was  hot  enough  to  boil  al] 
the  blood  in  my  veins" — 

"  Ellen,"  continued  Westall,  unheeding  in  his 
eagerness  Deborah's  cross-cut,  "  do  not — do  not 
deny  me  this  favour." 
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"  Why,  Ellen,"  said  Debby,  "  what  ails  you 
girl — why  should  you  deny  it  ?" 

This  was  too  direct  a  question  to  be  answered 
in  any  way  but  by  compliance.  Some  gleams  of 
light  had  flashed  athwart  Ellen's  mind  that  ren 
dered  her  less  reluctant  than  she  had  been  at  the 
onset,  to  listen  to  a  communication  from  Westall. 
She  suffered  him  to  hand  her  out  of  the  chaise  ; 
and  Deborah,  assuming  the  reins,  and  setting  oft' 
the  horse  '  en  connoisseur,'  said,  she  had  the  ad 
vantage  now,  for  if  they  forgot  her  she  could  ride 
instead  of  walking  back. 

The  moments  were  too  few  and  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  circumlocution.  Westall,  after  saying 
that  he  was  sure  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
— Caroline  Redwood  was  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  whom  he  should  confide  any  sentiment 
that  interested  him,  proceeded  to  make  a  frank 
declaration  of  the  unqualified  affection  which  El 
len  had  inspired.  When  he  paused  Ellen  made 
no  reply;  and  he  proceeded,  while  he  urged  his 
suit,  to  say,  with  the  consistency  usual  on  such 
occasions,  that  he  knew  he  had  no  right  to  expect 
a  return,  that  her  abrupt  departure  alone  could, 
and  that  must,  justify  his  obtruding  on  her  his 
feelings  and  his  hopes,  after  so  brief  an  acquaint 
ance. 

Ellen  was  all  simplicity  and  truth,  and  in  other 
circumstances  she  would  not — she  could  not  have 
withheld  from  Westall  the  confession  that  would 
have  been  to  him — heaven  to  hear.  She  had  not 
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a  particle  of  coquetry,  and  she  would  not  have 
delayed  the  confession  for  a  moment  for  the  plea 
sure  of  feeling  her  power.  Various  feelings  strug 
gled  for  mastery  in  her  bosom — first,  and  perhaps 
ruling  every  other,  was  the  delightful  consciousness 
of  possessing  WestalPs  affections  ;  then  came  the 
thought  of  the  mystery  that  hung  over  her  pa 
rentage — it  had  never  before  inflicted  such  an  ex 
quisite  pang  as  at  this  moment ;  and  last  and  most 
painful,  was  the  remembrance  of  Mrs.  Westall's  un 
kind  suspicions,  and  of  the  malicious  interpreta 
tion  Caroline  Redwood  had  given  to  her  actions. 
While  she  hesitated  in  what  terms  to  reply,  West- 
all  said,  "  there  is  then,  Ellen,  no  feeling  in  your 
heart  that  pleads  for  my  rashness  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  rashness,  after  so  brief  an  ac 
quaintance,  to  commit  your  happiness" — 

"  Oh,  Ellen,"  interrupted  Westall,  "  I  meant 
rather  presumption  than  rashness." 

"  Whatever  it  is,  let  us  both  forget  it,"  replied 
Ellen,  in  a  tone  of  affected  calmness  that  would 
have  indicated  repressed  emotion  to  a  cooler 
observer  than  Westall ;  "  It  is  time  that  we  should 
part,  and  we  must  part  as  we  met — strangers." 

"  Have  you  not  then,  Ellen,  a  spark  of  kind 
ness  for  me,  which  years  of  the  most  devoted  af 
fection  and  service  might  kindle  ? — Is  there  not 
the  slightest  foundation  on  which  I  might  rest  a 
hope  for  the  future  ?" 

Ellen,  in  a  broken  voice  alluded  to  the  possi 
bility  that  her  name  was  a  dishonoured  one — "  a 
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possibility,"  she  said,  "  which  ought  to  set  an  im 
passable  barrier  to  her  affections." 

Westall  protested  and  entreated.  "If,"  he  said, 
"  the  worst  she  could  apprehend  should  prove  true, 
it  should  be  the  business,  the  happiness  of  his  life 
to  make  her  forget  it." 

Ellen  felt  that  her  scruples  were  yielding  to  the 
impetuous  feeling  of  her  lover.  Who  can  resist 
the  pleadings  of  tenderness  when  .they  coincide 
with  the  secret,  the  strongest,  though  the  resisted 
inclinations  of  the  heart  ?  She  was  silent  for  some 
time,  and  when  she  did  speak,  her  vpice  was  fal 
tering,  and  her  opposition  such  as  a  lover  might 
hope  to  overcome.  Westall's  hopes  were  reani 
mated,  and  he  pressed  his  suit  more  eagerly  than 
ever.  "  At  least,"  he  said,  "  Ellen,  delay  this 
journey  one  day;  do  not  now  make  an  irrevocable 
decision  ;  return  to  Eton ;  let  my  mother  join  her 
entreaties  to  mine." 

The  thought  of  Westall's  mother  reinvigorated 
Ellen's  dying  resolution.  "  Urge  me  no  farther, 
Mr.  Westall,"  said  she,  "  I  have  not  been  so  hap 
py  as  to  obtain  your  mother's  esteem,  and  were 
every  other  obstacle  removed,  I  never  would  ob 
trude  myself  on  her  undesired;  no — nor  unso 
licited." 

"  My  mother,  Ellen  ?-— But  the  assurance  of  his 
mother's  favour,  which  he  was  about  instinctive 
ly  to  pronounc^was  checked  by  the  conscious 
ness  of  the  realstate  of  the  case. — "  My  mother, 
Ellen,"  he  continued,  in  a  subdued  tone,  "  ha? 
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been  dazzled  by  gilded  dreams  long  indulged — 
but  she  is  kind,  affectionate — and  will,  I  am  certain, 
be  easily  reconciled  to  any  step  on  which  she 
knows  my  happiness  depends." 

"  It  would  not,"  replied  Ellen,  "  be  very  con 
solatory  to  me  if  she  should  become  reconciled  to 
an  inevitable  evil.  I  have  already  listened  too 
long,"  she  added,  and  casting  her  eye  towards  De 
borah,  who  had  halted  under  the  broad  shadow  of 
an  elm  tree  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  she  hurri 
ed  forward. 

"  Can  you,"  said  Westall,  "  when  you  see  how 
you  afflict  me,  thus  hasten  from  me  without  a 
regret  ?" 

Ellen  could  not  trust  her  voice  to  answer ;  but 
when  she  had  reached  the  chaise,  she  turned  and 
gave  him  her  hand  :  her  eloquent  face  (not  govern 
ed  by  the  law  she  had  imposed  on  her  tongue)  ex 
pressed  any  thing  but  insensibility.  "  God  reward 
you,"  she  said,  "  for  your  generous  purpose — we 
must  now  part." 

"  And  to  meet  again,"  replied  Westall,  while  he 
fervently  kissed  the  hand  she  had  extended  to  him, 
"  as  surely  as  there  is  truth  in  heaven." 

Ellen  sunk  back  into  her  seat  and  hid  her  face 
with  her  handkerchief,  while  honest  Debby,  heartily 
sympathising  in  the  evident  affliction  of  the  lovers, 
said  in  a  whining  voice  that  contrasted  ludicrous 
ly  enough  with  her  customary  har^i  tone — "  Good 
bye  to  you  Mr.  Westall — good  b^^o  you  sir — it  is 
hard  parting,  but  keep  a  good  heart,  we  shall  all 
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three  meet  again  in  the  Lord's  own  time."  After 
having  uttered  this  consolatory  expression  of  her 
trust  in  Providence,  she  gave  the  whip  to  her 
steed,  and  set  off  with  a  speed  that  promised  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  After  driving  a  few  yards 
she  stopped  again,  and  calling  to  Westall  who  was 
still  standing  as  if  riveted  to  the  spot  on  which 
they  had  left  him,  she  threw  out  Mr.  Redwood's 
pacquet,  saying,  "  these  with  all  care  and  speed  to 
Squire  Redwood" —  then  kindly  nodding  she 
drove  on. 

Deborah  exercised  on  this  occasion  that  dis 
cretion,  resulting  from  good  sense  and  good  feel 
ing,  which  in  all  its  modifications  still  preserves 
the  convenient  designation  of  tact :  she  left  Ellen 
to  the  operation  of  her  feelings  without  molest 
ing  her  with  a  remark  or  inquiry.  Ellen  re 
signed  herself  for  a  little  while  to  emotions  the 
more  violent  for  having  been  repressed.  The 
same  fountain  had  to  her  sent  forth  sweet  and 
bitter  waters.  If  the  uncertainty  of  her  fate  and 
the  anguish  of  parting  with  Westall  were  evils 
nearly  intolerable,  there  was  a  heart-cheering  con 
sciousness  of  the  treasure  she  had  acquired  in  his 
affections — there  was  the  sweetest  consolation  in 
the.  thought  that  there  was  one  who  felt  with  her 
and  for  her  $  and  the  recollection  of  Westall's  last 
words  was  like  the  bright  gleam  along  the  wes 
tern  horizon,  tb|$  smiling  in  triumph  at  the  dark 
overhanging  clouds,  speaks  a  sure  promise  of  e 
fair  coming  day, 

VOL,  II.  2 
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As  for  Westall,  after  the  few  first  moments  of 
absolute  despair,  he  began  to  think  the  case  not 
quite  desperate — and  though  Ellen  had  not  spoken 
a  word  of  encouragement  on  which  he  might  sus 
pend  a  hope,  neither  had  she  said  or  intimated  that 
there  existed  in  her  feelings  any  obstacle  to  his 
wishes — there  were  certain  tones  and  expressions, 
which  are  the  universal  language  of  tenderness, 
that  he  had  noticed,  and  which  he  now  laid  up  in 
his  memory  and  cherished  there,  as  the  faithful 
fix  their  eyes  on  the  twilight  of  prophecy. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning  Charles  Westall 
joined  the  circle  at  Mr.  Lenox's,  whither  his  mother 
had  already  gone.  He  perceived  that  the  tone  of 
the  ladies'  spirits  was  raised,  (as  was  indeed  too 
plain)  by  Ellen's  departure. 

Westall  delivered  to  Mr.  Redwood  the  pacquet 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  Mr.  Redwood 
received  it  with  evident  surprise,  and  said,  "  you 
have  then  seen  Miss  Bruce  this  morning?"  All 
eyes  were  now  fixed  on  Westall,  who  colouring 
deeply,  replied,  "  that  he  had  met  her  accidentally 
during  his  morning  ride." 

"  Miss  Bruce  is  quite  a  character,"  said  Caro 
line  :  "  every  thing  connected  with  her  is  involved 
in  an  interesting  veil  of  mystery — par  exemple — 
your  son,  Mrs.  Westall,  cannot  speak  of  meeting 
her  even  accidentally,  without  the  rfiost  portentous 
l3lushes ;  and  there  is  my  dear  falnfr— the  very  soul 
of  frankness — thrusting  into  his  pocket  a  bundle  of 
private  communications  received  from  thi*  samr 
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lair  one.  Upon  my  word  it  is  a  pity  she  had  not 
flourished  at  a  court,  she  would  have  made  a  pretty 
intriguante,  instead  of  resembling  the  man  your 
favourite  Moliere  describes,  papa,  when  he  says, 

"  De  la  moindre  vetille  ii  fait  une  merveille, 
Et  jusques  au  bonjour,  ildit  tout  a  1'oreille."* 

Mr.  Redwood  darted  an  angry  look  on  hi> 
daughter,  and  changing  his  purpose,  he  tore  oil' 
the  envelope  and  threw  the  bank-notes  on  the  table, 
saying  at  the  same  time,  "  behold  the  solution  of 
the  mystery  that  provokes  your  wit,  Caroline.  I 
offered  Ellen  Bruce  a  little  of  that  which  gives  us 
all  our  boasted  superiority  to  her,  and  she  declined 
receiving  it" — 

"  With  the  advice  and  consent  of  counsel,  no 
doubt,"  answered  Caroline,  glancing  her  eye  at 
Charles  Westall. 

"  Wrath  is  cruel,  and  anger  is  outrageous,  but 
who  is  able  to  stand  before  envy  ?" — rose  to  Wes- 
tall's  lips  ;  he  had  the  grace,  however,  to  suppress 
it,  and  to  say  in  a  calm  tone,  "  Miss  Bruce  is  her 
own  best  counsellor." 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  Caroline,  "  Miss  Bruce  is 
wondrous  wise ;  but  she  is  not  the  first  divinity 
who  has  admitted  mortals  to  her  deliberations. — 
What  say  you,  Mrs.  Westall  ?  Does  not  your  son 
look  guilty  of  aiding  and  abetting  this  most  dig 
nified  refusal  of  my  father's  extraordinary  pa 
tronage  ?" 

:*  "  He  swells  each  trifle  to  a  wonder's  height, 

And  takes  his  friend  aside  to  say  l  good  nig-lif .'  •' 
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"  If  I  look  guilty  of  aught,"  said  Westall. 
but  the  involuntary  fault  of  listening  to  an  impli 
cation  against  Miss  Bruce,  my  face  does  me  great 
injustice." 

"  Really,  Caroline,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Wes 
tall,  in  the  hope  of  averting  observation  from  her 
son,  and  perceiving  the  necessity  of  turning  Miss 
Redwood  from  her  pursuit,  "  your  raillery  is  quite 
too  much  for  Charles  this  morning  :  I  must  inter 
pose  my  maternal  shield.  What  say  you  to  a 
truce  and  a  ride  ?" 

"  A  truce,  certainly ;  for  I  am  too  generous  to 
fight  with  one  hors  du  combat,  and  a  ride  with  all 
my  heart,"  answered  Caroline,  "  provided  Mr. 
Westall  is  not  fatigued  by  his  accidental  morning 
escort — excursion,  I  mean." 

Mr.  Westall,  with  more  gravity  than  gallantry, 
and  in  spite  of  his  mother's  entreating  looks,  said 
"that  he  must  resign  the  privilege  vouchsafed  to  him, 
to  fulfil  an  engagement  in  the  village" — and  on  this 
pretext  he  left  the  party  to  pursue  their  design, 
while  he  gave  the  rein  to  his  own  meditations. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


•  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  he  alone 

Decidedly  can  try  us ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various  tonf ; 

Each  spring — its  various  bias." 

Burns 


WE  must  now  leave  the  party  at  Eton,  which  we 
hope  that  our  readers  will  think  has  lost  its  chief 
interest  since  the  departure  of  our  heroine,  and 
we  shall  exempt  them  from  attending  her  in  her 
wearisome  progress,  since  it  was  diversified  by  no 
danger  real  or  imaginary,  to  recall  their  attention 
to  the  sorrows  of  the  simple  amiable  little  fanatic 
Emily  Allen. 

She  returned  to  her  monastic  seclusion  with 
her  aunt,  or  as  she  called  her  (according  to  the 
fashion  of  "  the  Believers,"  who  acknowledge 
none  but  primitive  titles  and  relations,)  her  '  elder 
sister,'  more  from  a  habit  of  passive  obedience, 
than  from  any  distaste  to  the  world.  Our  readers 
may  recollect  that  at  parting  with  James  Lenox 
she  had  received  from  him  a  slip  of  paper,  and 
succeeded  in  hiding  it  in  her  bosom.  He  had 
written  on  it  a  strong  expression  of  his  love,  and 
an  entreaty  that  she  would  abandon  her  false  re 
ligion.  From  the  moment  she  placed  it  in  her 
2* 
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bosom,  her  heart  fluttered  and  struggled  as  an 
imprisoned  bird  when  her  mate  approaches  her 
cage.  She  regarded  it  as  a  temptation,  but  had 
no  strength,  hardly  a  wish  to  resist  it.  All  her 
solitary  moments  (they  were  rare  and  brief)  were 
devoted  to  reading  this  note  over  and  over  again. 
She  felt  herself  immured  in  a  dungeon,  and  from 
this  the  only  gleam  of  light  she  could  not  for  a 
moment  turn  her  thoughts. 

The  uniform  habits  and  monotonous  occupa 
tions  of  this  singular  community  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  check  every  irregular  feeling,  and  to 
intercept  every  vagrant  desire.  But  in  vain  did 
Emily  try  their  sedative  influence.  She  was  one 
of  the  highest,  and  even  there,  where  few  distinc 
tions  obtain,  most  privileged  order,  called,  par  ex 
cellence,  { the  church.'.  Susan's  gifts  had  advanced 
her  to  the  lead,  and  Emily's  graces  were  looked 
upon  by  the  fraternity  as  the  herald  blossoms  of 
like  precious  fruit.  But  since  her  return  from  her 
fatal  visit  to  the  "  world's  people,"  she  had  become 
an  object  of  intense  anxiety  to  Susan,  and  of  soli 
citude  or  distrust  to  the  rest  of  the  society.  Susan 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  her  discon 
tent  ;  she  imputed  it  to  the  workings  of  her  natural 
affections,  the  dying  sparks  of  which,  not  quite 
extinguished  by  grace,  had  been  rekindled  by  her 
late  visit  to  her  kindred. 

Little  did  this  stern  enthusiast  imagine,  as  she 
watched  over  her  young  disciple  with  maternal  ten 
derness,  how  much  there  was  of  natural  and  ori- 
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ginal  feeling  in  her  own  affection  for  her.  She 
saw  the  bright  colour,  the  beautiful  signal  of  youth 
and  health,  fading  day  by  day  from  her  cheeks, 
till  her  face  became  almost  as  white  as  the  snowy 
cap  border  that  fringed  it.  She  saw  her  take 
her  accustomed  place  at  the  formal  meal,  but 
she  noticed  that  her  food  was  often  untasted,  and 
never  relished.  She  observed  her  slow  step  and 
abstracted  look,  as  she  passed  over  the  broad  flag 
stones  to  the  offices  to  perform  her  daily  tasks,  and 
that  though  she  went  through  them  with  fide 
lity,  her  trembling  hands  and  frequent  sighs  evinced 
that  her  heart  and  strength  were  gone.  She  uni 
formly  appeared  with  the  sisters  that  thronged  to 
the  evening  worship,  and  went  forth  with  them  to 
<  labour  in  the  dance,'  but  her  movements  were* 
heavy  and  mechanical;  and  it  was  too  plain,  even 
to  the  lenient  judgment  of  Susan,  that  the  spirit 
was  not  there. 

The  kind-hearted  old  women,  who  thought  she 
was  falling  into  a  weakly  way,  consulted  with 
Susan  as  to  the  nature  of  her  complaints.  Susan 
humoured  their  conjectures,  and  allowed  them  to 
believe  they  had  detected  some  latent  malady. 
They  prepared  their  simples,  and  Susan  permitted 
Emily  to  swallow  them,  because  she  knew  them 
to  be  innocent,  and  that  they  possessed  that  best 
recommendation  of  any  drug,  viz.  that  « if  it  does 
no  good  it  can  do  no  harm.' 

Some  were  of  opinion  that  she  had  an  incipient 
Consumption,  some  that  it  was  only  a  £  drying  of 
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the  lungs,'  some  pronounced  it  an  <  inward  rheu 
matism,'  while  others  sagaciously  intimated  that  it 
might  be  a  '  palsy  of  the  heart.'  In  short,  the 
wise  sisters  discovered  many  diseases  that  have  not 
yet  a  place  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  learned  fa 
culty  ;  and  poor  Emily,  without  a  word  of  remon 
strance  or  complaint,  listened  to  their  skilful  sug 
gestions  and  tried  all  their  remedies  till  their  mate- 
ria  medica  was  exhausted  without  effect.  She 
took  bitters  fasting  and  feasting — she  swallowed 
syrups  l  nine  days'  and  '  three  days'  and  '  ever} 
other  day'— she  took  conserves,  and  '  health  waters," 
and  4  life  waters'  and  every  other  water  that  *  with 
a  blessing  always  cures' — but  still  she  had  the 
same  deadly  paleness — the  same  sunken  eye — tin 
same  trembling  at  the  heart — and  all  the  symp 
toms  of  a  mysterious  disease  which  the  most  sa 
gacious  deemed  nothing  short  of  a  '  healing  gift' 
could  cure. 

The  elder  brethren,  ever  strict  in  their  watch 
over  the  young  converts,  now  became  alarmed  hi 
their  turn.  They  held  frequent  and  long  consul 
tations,  at  which  Reuben  Harrington  had  a  gift  to 
preside.  Whether  these  veterans  derived  their 
light  from  the  experience  of  similar  conflicts  can 
not  be  ascertained;  but  certain  is  it  that  they  soon 
camo  to  the  decision  that  Emily's  disease  was  a 
moral  one  ;  and  to  Reuben  was  assigned  the  task 
of  stilling  her  natural  yearnings  after  the  world, 
and  of  bringing  back  her  wandering  affections  to 
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the  fold — to  the  wolf  was  committed  the  guardian 
ship  of  the  lamb. 

Reuben  was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  effected 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  Susan ;  arid 
to  obtain  that  to  the  mode  of  operation  which  he 
had  proposed  to  himself,  he  knew  was  no  easy 
matter,  now  that  her  natural  sagacity  was  stimu 
lated  by  strong  affection  and  deep  anxiety. 

After  the  brethren  had  closed  their  deliberations, 
Reuben  proposed  calling  the  elder  sister  to  the 
conference,  to  advise  with  her  as  to  the  best  means 
of  pursuing  their  righteous  end.  Susan  came  at 
his  bidding ;  but  she  was  cautious  and  reserved  in 
her  communications,  till  one  of  the  brethren  roused 
her  by  saying,  (after  a  long  low  groan,)  "  It  is  evi 
dent  the  girl  is  given  over  to  the  sifting  of  Satan," 
— Susan  raised  her  eyes,  and  fixed  them  on  the 
speaker — "  and,"  he  continued,  "  according  to  my 
light,  she  should  stand  before  the  congregation  of 
the  people  on  the  coming  Lord's  day,  and,  in  the 
presence  of  the  chosen  vessels,  receive  an  open  re 
buke  for  sin." 

"  What  sin,  Obadiah  ?"  inquired  Susan  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

"  Sin  of  the  heart — doth  not  all  sin  proceed 
from  the  heart,  woman  ?" 

"  Verily  it  doth,  Obadiah— but  who  hath  seen 
the  sin  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  this  afflicted 
child  ? — and  who  hath  given  you  authority  to 
discern  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart  ?— 
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would  you  treat  the  young  lambs  like  the  fat  calves 
of  the  stall  ?"•— 

"  Nay,  sister,  this  is  unprofitable,"  interposed 
Reuben.  "  It  is  too  true  that  the  fine  gold  has  be 
come  dim,  and  we  must  seek  for  a  gift  to  restore 
its  brightness.  Let  us  each  labour  for  it  in  the 
evening  worship,  and  he  or  she  to  whom  it  may 
be  given  shall  forthwith  undertake  the  cure  of  this 
precious  soul." 

Susan  did  not  venture  to  withhold  her  assent  to 
this  proposition,  regarded  as  it  evidently  was  b} 
the  brethren  as  a  direct  inspiration,  but  her  spirit 
still  hovered  over  the  child  of  her  affection  as  a 
bird  fluttereth  over  her  nest.  "  My  light  has  been," 
she  said,  "  to  leave  Emily  to  the  work  of  time  and 
grace — but  it  may  be  that  seeking,  brethren,  ye 
may  find  a  quicker  cure — it  is  a  duty  to  remem 
ber  that  in  months  past  the  testimony  of  the  child's 
life  against  all  sin  has  been  very  clear.  The  ene 
my  has  taken  advantage  of  her  late  visit  to  her 
kindred,  and  has  carried  her  back  to  the  path  of 
natural  affection,  out  of  which  she  had  travelled 
far — and  seeing  nature  reviving,  and  grace  sleep 
ing,  he  hath  taken  that  moment  to  bind  her  again 
with  carnal  bonds." 

"  You  have  ever  been  gifted,  sister,"  replied 
Reuben,  "  with  that  hidden  wisdom  that  quickly 
discerneth.  It  may  be  you  see  the  true  evil ;  but 
even  now  I  can  comfort  you  with  a  prophec}'  that 
the  young  woman  will  awake  as  from  sleep,  and 
break  these  carnal  bonds  like  thread — her  conflict 
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is  sore,  but  great  will  be  her  victory — for  I  pre 
dict  of  her  as  Christian  Love,  the  holy  martyr  of 
Cromwell's  time,  predicted  of  our  mother  Anne, 
that  this  our  young  sister  shall  yet  shine  out,  '  a 
bright  star,  whose  light  and  power  shall  make  the 
heavens  to  quake  and  knock  under.' ' 

"  Amen  !"  exclaimed  Susan,  devoutly  clasping 
her  hands;  and"  amen  !"  responded  all  the  veteran 
counsellors  in  one  voice,  animated  by  that  vaunted 
•'*  spontaneous  spirit  of  union  which  flows  through 
the  whole  body" — when  governed  by  a  master 
spirit. 

Susan,  on  issuing  from  the  brethren's  apartment, 
passed  through  a  narrow  passage  to  the  common 
entry  from  whence  all  the  passages  diverge,  and 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  large  clock,  the 
work  of  one  of  the  ingenious  brethren.  Emily 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  her  face  so  much 
averted  from  Susan,  that  she  did  not  notice  her 
approach, — her  footsteps  she  could  not  hear,  for 
it  is  the  law  of  the  society  which  carries  its  war 
with  the  flesh  into  the  most  minute  particulars, 
that  every  one  shall  tread  softly,  and  shall  shut  the 
doors  with  the  least  possible  sound — to  these  laws 
such  due  observance  is  paid,  that  a  stranger 
ignorant  of  their  habits,  would  imagine  their 
houses  were  untenanted.  Emily  had  paused  at 
the  staircase  from  extreme  weakness  ;  the  loud 
ticking  of  the  clock  had  arrested  her  attention  ; 
this  sound,  always  the  same,  seems  like  the 
natural  voice  of  this  monotonous  solitude.  "  Ohr 
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said  Emily,  unconsciously  uttering  audibly  her 
thoughts,  "  to  what  purpose  is  time  measured  here  ? 
there  is  no  pleasure  to  come — there  is  none  past 
that  I  dare  to  remember." 

"  Do  you  ask  to  what  purpose  ?"  said  Susan, 
in  a  voice  of  unwonted  austerity  that  startled 
Emily,  "  and  are  you  then  so  far  relapsed  into 
nature ! — Oh,  have  you  already  forgotten  when 
every  stroke  of  that  clock  was  as  a  holy  monitor 
to  you,  arousing  you  to  redeem  the  time  ? — have 
you  forgotten,  Emily,  when  you  wrestled  with 
vain  thoughts,  and  sinful  thoughts,  and  overcame 
them  f — have  you  forgotten,  or  do  you  tremble 
to  remember  when  the  stroke  of  every  hour  carried 
with  it  the  record  of  your  innocence  ?" 

"Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me  !"  interrupted  the  poor 
girl,  grasping  the  elder  sister's  arm,  and  clinging 
to  it,  "  I  am  sick — very  sick." 

"  Susan's  heart  melted  within  her  at  this  appeal, 
and  hearing  the  brethren  approaching,  she  in 
stinctively  drew,  or  rather  carried  Emily  away 
from  their  observation,  to  her  own  apartment,  the 
door  of  which  she  closed,  and  turned  a  button  that 
secured  her  from  intrusion.  She  seated  herself 
and  would  have  placed  Emily  beside  her,  but  she, 
as  if  desperate  now  the  veil  had  fallen,  sunk  into 
Susan's  lap,  and  folding  her  arms  around  her, 
sobbed  on  her  bosom. 

This  was  the  language  of  nature ;  and  the  elder 
sister  was  surprised  into  what  she  deemed  an 
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amazing  sin.  She  wept  too  freely  and  audibly, 
but 

"  "When  she  had  wrestled  down, 
Feelings  her  nature  strove  to  own." 

and  could  command  her  voice,  she  said,  "I  thought 
all  these  natural  affections  were  rooted  out — and 
they  were,  Emily,  but  since  you  came  among  us 
the  enemy  hath  sown  tares  among  the  wheat. 
Poor  child !  I  see  where  your  temptation  lies — 
the  world — the  world  calls  you ;  but  be  not  dis 
couraged,  if  you  overcome  the  temptation  you 
will  be  stronger  than  one  that  hath  never  been 
tempted.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the 
serpent  has  entered  our  garden.  Long  after  I 
joined  myself  to  the  people,  my  soul  thirsted  after 
the  world,  as  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water 
courses." 

"  Emily,  I  have  never  told  you  my  trials,  for  I 
thought  the  world  was  as  a  strange  country  to 
you  ;  now  you  shall  know  them  all, — and  the 
Lord  grant  they  may  prove  a  beacon  to  you  !" 

Susan  paused  for  a  few  moments,  to  nerve  her 
mind  to  the  recollection  and  detail  of  long  past 
sorrows  5  and  then  began  in  a  calm  subdued  tone, 
while  Emily  continued  with  her  face  hidden  on 
her  bosom,  sobbing  at  intervals  like  a  child  that 
cannot  forget  its  griefs. 

"  Emily,  I  was  the  youngest  of  your  grand 
mother's  seven  children.  My  natural  father  was 
a  good  man,  living  up  to  the  light  he  had,  till  our 
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mother  Anne,  having  had  a  safe  path  made  for 
her  through  the  waters,  came  a  swift  witness  to 
this  new  world,  which  being,  as  it  were,  born  out 
of  due  time,  was  accounted  worthy  of  her  ministry, 
having  been,  under  Providence,  discovered  and 
civilized  to  become  the  inheritance  of  the  be 
lievers.  My  father,  as  you  have  often  heard,  was 
one  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  work :  he  and  my 
natural  brothers  and  sisters  were  among  the  first 
that  joined  the  people,  and  set  out  for  the  Lord. 
I  was  left  alone  with  your  grandmother,  and  she 
in  possession  of  all  her  husband's  property — a 
handsome  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain, 
Emily,  I  had  wicked  thoughts  then.  I  believed 
my  family  were  led  away  by  a  deceiver,  and  an 
antichrist.  I  listened  eagerly  to  the  stories  of 
those  that  reviled  our  mother's  name.  Some: 
said  that  she  and  her  elders  were  the  ofiscourings 
of  the  english  jails ;  others  seeing  that  her  work 
far  transcended  natural  power,  accused  her  of 
witchcraft ;  some  insisted  that  she  was  a  man  in 
woman's  apparel ;  and  although  she  predicted  the 
independence  of  this  favoured  land,  and  could  not 
act  against  her  own  testimony,  there  were  some 
who  charged  her  with  treasonable  practices,  and 
threw  her  into  jail.  I  was  willing  to  believe  all  that 
the  voice  of  the  slanderer  uttered  ;  and  when  my 
father  came  to  take  me  to  her,  in  obedience  to  him 
I  went,  but  blinded  by  my  prepossessions.  It  was 
then  that  mother  and  William  Lee  and  our 
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ancients  were  gathering  the  believers  at  Niskeyuna, 
and  there  your  grandfather  carried  me. 

"  We  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  November  day  ;— - 
the  sun  had  just  set  in  clouds — the  sky  was  dark 
and  foreboding.  I  had  been  chilled  and  wearied 
with  our  long  ride  and  fasting;  but  when  we 
turned  from  the  high  road  into  a  woody  path,  and 
my  father  pointing  to  a  smoke  that  curled  upward 
from  a  deep  wood,  said,  "  there  dwells  the  bright 
star,"  I  forgot  all  the  weakness  and  the  wants  of 
the  flesh.  The  adversary  put  forth  all  his  strength 
to  secure  his  dominion  in  my  weak  and  troubled 
mind  ; — a  trembling  seized  me — it  seemed  to  me 
that  I  was  hurried  on  to  a  precipice,  and  I  had  no 
power  to  resist  the  cruel  force  that  pressed  me 
onward.  I  tried  to  pray,  but  my  spirit  died  away 
within  me.  The  low  murmurs  of  the  little  stream 
along  which  we  rode — the  wind  that  sighed 
through  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees — the 
rustling  of  the  fallen  leaves  over  which  we  passed, 
all  seemed  to  speak  a  voice  of  warning  to  my 
fearful  spirit. 

"  I  was  always  a  feeling  and  a  thoughtful  girl. 
Emily,  and  it  had  long  been  borne  in  upon  my 
mind  that  great  things  awaited  me  :  still  I  hated 
the  way  that  was  opened,  and  joyfully  would  I 
have  turned  my  back  upon  the  light  that  was  ready 
to  dawn  on  me. 

"  As  we  approached  the  house  the  believers  were 
closing  the  afternoon  worship  ;  I  caught  the  sound 
if  the  evening  hymn  :  it  was  so  ordered,  that  I  did 
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not  then,  nor  till  long  after,  witness  the  going  forth 
in  the  dance.  My  faith  was  not  yet  strong 
enough  for  it,  and  for  a  long  time,  the  Lord  forgive 
me  !  it  was  a  cross  to  me. 

"  When  we  were  about  to  enter  the  door,  my 
father  perceived  that  my  limbs  were  sinking  under 
me,  and  he  led,  or  rather  dragged  me  into  the 
room.  Oh  Emily,  I  shall  never  forget  that 
moment. 

"  The  apartment,  though  in  a  log  house,  was 
a  large  one,  the  brethren  having  in  their  early 
gathering  removed  all  the  partitions  to  give  space 
for  the  labour  worship.  There  was  a  bright  fire 
on  the  hearth  from  some  pine  knots,  but  no  other 
light  in  the  room.  The  brethren,  with  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  slouched,  and  casting  a  deep  shadow 
over  their  faces,  were  sitting  on  one  side  of  the 
room  as  is  their  custom — the  sisters  on  the  other  j 
their  arms  were  folded,  and  their  eyes  all  cast 
down  ;  and  exhausted  by  the  evening  labour  they 
were  pale  as  spectres.  Our  mother  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  alone — her  arms  also 
folded  across  her  breast.  I  looked  fearfully 
around — -I  saw  my  natural  brothers  and  sisters,  as 
the  flame  burned  brightly  and  shone  upon  their 
faces,  but  none  of  them  regarded  me.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  come  into  an  assembly  of  the 
dead.  I  turned  to  beg  my  father  to  lead  me  away, 
but  he  had  quitted  my  side,  and  taken  his  place 
among  the  brethren.  My  head  grew  giddy,  and 
f  thought  myself  sinking  to  the  earth. 
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•'  At  this  moment  our  mother  advanced  to  me  : 
*  and  is  this,'  she  said,  *  the  one  stray  lamb  that 
I  have  so  longed  to  get  into  the  fold  ?'  My  bonnet 
had  fallen  back — she  laid  her  hand  upon  my 
head — her  hand  and  arm  were  bare,  and  white  and 
smooth  as  if  they  had  been  rounded  out  of  the 
purest  marble.  My  hair  was  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  world.  l  You  must  forsake  these 
vanities,  Susan,'  said  she  : — she  did  not  speak 
sharply,  though  she  could  sometimes  sharply  re 
buke  sin  : — she  made  a  short  pause,  and  then  fixing 
her  clear  piercing  blue  eye  steadfastly  on  me,  as 
if  she  penetrated  to  the  depths  of  my  soul,  she  add- 
<?d,  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  "  Susan,  I  bear  a  mes 
sage  to  you — the  Master  saith,  *  forsake  all  and 
follow  me,  and  ye  shall  have  in  this  world  an  hun 
dred  fold,  and  in  the  world  to  come,  life  everlast 
ing.' 

"Emily,  there  was  a  celestial  melody  in  mother* 
voice  in  the  gift  of  speaking,  and  a  weight  in  all 
her  words,  and  though  I  gave  no  outward  sign, 
they  sunk   deeply  into  my  heart.     She  said   no 
more  to  me  at  that  time — she  was  never  forward 
to  speak.     In  her  looks  there  was  a  boldness  and 
an  innocence  that  seemed,  as  it  were,  like  the  truth 
and   the   gentleness   of  the  gospel  she  preached, 
written  for  a  testimony  in  every  line  of  her  face. 
"  Ah  !  she  had,"  continued  the  enthusiast,  her 
eyes    kindling   and  her    face    brightening,  while 
her  imagination  magnified  the  graces  of  the  leader 
who  had  captivated  her  youthful  affections. — "  Ah4 
3* 
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she  had  all  the  sweet  qualities  of  woman,  and  yei 
Emily,  for  a  season  I  turned  my  back  on  her.  ] 
returned  to  my  natural  mother — to  the  world — 
to — yes  it  is  fitting  you  should  know  all  my  temp 
tations — to  one  to  whom  I  was  deeply  bound  in  my 
affections." 

Susan  paused — -and  Emily's  sobbing,  which  had 
continued  at  intervals  till  this  moment,  ceased. 
She  raised  her  face,  now  gleaming  with  faint  streaks 
of  red,  from  Susan's  bosorn,  and  fixed  her  eye  on 
the  speaker,  who  after  some  effort  continued. 

"  William  Harwood  was  a  pleasant  lad  :  wt* 
had  been  mates  from  our  infancy,  and  had  loved 
one  another  (loving  no  one  else)  with  that  faith 
which  is  the  boast  of  the  world's  people  :  little  did 
I  think  till  the  gospel  was  opened  to  me,  that  that 
love  was  the  fruit  of  a  depraved  nature — that,  if  I 
would  not  perish  eternally,  it  must  be  plucked  off 
and  cast  from  me.  William  pleaded  for  it,  and  my 
own  heart  pleaded  more  stoutly — Oh  Emily  !  you 
know  not  how  the  natural  man  can  talk — and  oh. 
my  innocent  child,  be  thankful;  you  know  not 
how  the  unregenerate  heart  goes  forth  in  what  the 
world  calls  love — how  the  breath  of  the  body  and 
the  life  of  the  soul  seem  bound  up  in  the  life  and 
breath  of  another  ;  how  cheap  the  sacrifice  of 
earth — yea  heaven,  to  the  idol  seems — " 

"  Oh  stop,  stop,"  exclaimed  Emily,  falling  on 
her  knees,  and  clasping  her  hands  in  agony,  "  do 
not  say  any  more  to  me,  I  cannoc  bear  it." 
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•k  Nay,  my  child,"  replied  Susan,  recovering 
her  calm  tone,  and  the  self-command  which  had 
for  a  moment  given  way  before  the  rush  of  natural 
feeling.  "  Nay,  be  quiet  and  listen,  for  grace  ob 
tained  the  victory.  The  conflict  lasted  for  many 
months.  I  saw  that  I  could  in  no  way  be  justified 
but  by  obeying  the  gospel  and  setting  out  with  the 
believers.  Your  grandmother  hated  the  faith  then 
as  she  does  now.  I  could  answer  all  she  said,  but 
when  William  told  me  with  despairing  looks  that 
lie  should  be  a  ruined  man  if  I  forsook  him,  my 
heart  sunk  within  me.  My  flesh  consumed  on  my 
bones  as  if  there  had  been  a  curse  upon  me,  and 
often,  often  between  the  setting  and  the  rising  of 
the  sun  my  eyelids  have  not  met,  and  in  the  morn 
ing  I  could  wring  from  my  handkerchief  the  tears 
lhat  had  poured  from  my  eyes  like  rain  in  the 
night.  But  finally  grace  triumphed  over  nature  : 
the  strong  man  was  bound,  and  I  joined  myself  to 
the  people.  It  is  now  thirty  years  since  I  believ 
ed,  and,"  added  she,  raising  her  hands  and  eyes, 
and  speaking  with  more  energy  than  she  had  yet 
-spoken,  "  I  say  the  truth  before  God,  and  lie  not  : 
[  have  not  repented  for  a  moment — I  have  been 
heartily  thankful  that  I  have  borne  my  testimony — 
[  have  purchased  a  peace  that  cannot  be  taken 
iway,  and  cheaply  purchased  it." 

"  Then  I  am  lost,"  exclaimed  Emily. 

"  Nay,  do  not  mistake  me,  child — I  mean  that 
having  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  I  never  turned 
hack;  but  I  had  many  heavy  dragging  hours. 
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much  hungering  after  forsaken  joys.  It  could  1101 
be  otherwise,  but  again  I  say  I  never  repented. 
You  know  already  that  when  tribulation  came, 
many  fell  away.  Our  mother  was  carried  to  prison. 
My  father,  your  father,  all  my  natural  kindred 
left  her — I  alone  remained  to  abide  our  day  o!' 
wasteness  and  desolation." 

"  And  did  you  ever  again  see  William  Har- 
wood  ?"  inquired  Emily. 

"  Yea,  yea,  child,  that  was  my  chiefest  sorrow  ; 
he  never  gave  me  up — he  would  not  believe  that  I 
would  persevere  in  a  celibious  life — and  after  our 
family  removed  hither  he  came  every  month  and 
sometimes  every  week  to  see  me.  He  once  came 
into  our  worshipping  assembly,  but  the  moment 
that  I  went  forth  in  the  dance,  he  fainted  and  fell 
to  the  floor.  After  that  I  saw  him  but  seldom." 

Susan  paused,  and  Emily  asked  "  if  he  never 
married  ?" 

"  Nay,"  replied  Susan. 

"  And  is  he  dead  ?"  inquired  Emily. 

*'  Wait  a  moment,  child,  and  ye  shall  hear  it 
all- — yea  all."  She  pressed  her  hands  on  her 
forehead — "  My  head  is  giddy,  and  these  thoughts 
have  kindled  strange  fire  in  my  heart."  She  re 
mained  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and  then,  resum 
ing  her  usual  deliberate  manner,  she  said,  "  Wil 
liam  was  an  only,  and  an  indulged  child.  Hit- 
parents  had  never  crossed  him  in  any  thing  ;  and 
though  he  had  a  kind  and  a  tender  disposition,  he 
could  not  brook  a  disappointment.  He  fell  into  a 
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weakly  way,  and  then  he  took  to  ruinous  habits. 
His  poor  old  parents  died,  I  fear,  of  a  wounded 
spirit ;  for  they  laid  his  misfortunes  sadly  to 
heart.  After  their  death  his  worldly  affairs  went 
fast  to  destruction,  and  he  became  a  miserable  vag 
rant.  He  would  come  here,  and  sit  for  hours  on 
the  door-step  ;  at  these  times  I  kept  to  my  room, 
for  I  could  do  nothing  for  him  ;  and  if  he  chanced 
to  see  me  in  his  fits  of  intoxication,  he  would  either 
upbraid  me  bitterly,  or  cry  like  a  child — and  both 
were  trying  to  me. 

"  It  is  ten  years  ago  the  tenth  day  of  last  Janu 
ary — it  had  stormed  for  three  days,  and  the  roads 
were  blocked  with  the  drifted  snows — and  it  had 
been  a  cruel  cold  night — and  in  the  morning,  a 
sabbath  morning  too,  when  we  had  risen  and  kin 
dled  a  fire,  one  of  the  brethren  opened  the  outer 
door,  and  there  was  lying  a  poor  wretch  across  the 
door-stone — frozen  to  death — we  all  gathered 
round  him — and  oh  Emily,  child,  it  was" — 

"  William  ?" 

«  Yea — yea — it  was  William  himself." 

"  Oh  misery,  misery !"  exclaimed  Emily  with 
a  burst  of  sympathy  which  she  could  not  repress. 

"  Yea,  it  was  misery.  I  forgot  myself — forgot 
all  that  stood  about  me.  I  saw  not  his  tattered 
dirty  garments,  nor  his  bloated  face,  but  I  saw 
him  as  in  the  days  of  our  youth  and  our  love,  and 
I  fell  on  his  neck  and  wept — I  could  not  help  it — 
but  thanks  be  rendered,"  she  added,  raising  her 
eyes,  "  it  was  the  last  struggle  of  nature — and  it 
has  been  forgiven." 
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"  And  have  you  suffered  thus  ?"  asked  Emily, 
after  a  moment's  pause, 

"  Do  not  so  speak,  child,"  replied  Susan,  "  ra 
ther  be  grateful  that  I  have  been  accounted  worth y 
thus  to  suffer." 

Susan's  raised  feelings  did  not  permit  her  to 
add  any  thing  farther.  She  became  silent  and  ab 
stracted;  and  Emily,  exhausted  with  her  emotions, 
laid  her  head  in  her  elder  sister's  lap,  and  like  a 
child  wept  herself  to  sleep. 

Susan's  narrative  had  not  precisely  the  effect  on 
the  mind  of  her  disciple  that  she  had  designed 
and  anticipated.  Emily's  excited  imagination  wai; 
deeply  impressed  by  Harwood's  death,  and  the 
instinctive  conclusion  of  her  feelings  was,  perhaps, 
as  just  as  if  it  had  been  a  logical  deduction  from  a 
process  of  reasoning.  She  felt  that  the  faith  which 
exacted  such  sacrifices,  and  produced  such  effects. 
was  stern  in  its  requisitions,  and  cruel  in  its  con 
sequences.  Her  fidelity  to  this  strange  religion 
hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  hair,  its  vibration  at  the 
mercy  of  every  passing  influence  :  unlike  Susan, 
whose  strong  feelings  being  set  one  way  by  some 
powerful  impetus,  were  as  little  liable,  as  a  tide  of 
fhe  ocean,  to  fluctuate  from  human  interposition. 
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••  I.e  bonheurse  compose  d'une  suite  d'actions  et  de  sensations  continu 
•sllement  rep6tees  et  renouvelees  ;  simplicitf  et  monotonie  vcili  en  gen€ra; 
•.•e  qui  le  forme  et  le  constitue." 

Madame  dc  Gcnlis. 


THE  Shaker  society  at  Hancock  in  Massachu 
setts  is  one  of  the  eldest  establishments  of  this  sect, 
which  has  extended  its  limits  far  beyond  the  anti 
cipations  of  the  '  unbelieving  world,5  and  now 
boasts  that  its  outposts  have  advanced  to  the  fron 
tiers  of  civilization — to  Kentucky — Ohio — and 
Indiana  ;  and  exults  in  the  verification  of  the  pro 
phecy,  "  a  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand,  and  a 
small  one  a  strong  nation." 

The  society  is  distributed  into  several  families 
of  a  convenient  size*  for  domestic  arrangements, 
and  the  whole  body  is  guided  and  governed  by 
i  elder  brothers'  and  '  elder  sisters,'  whose 
*  gifts'  of  superior  wisdom,  knowledge,  or  cun 
ning,  obtain  for  them  these  titles,  and  secure  to 
them  their  rights  and  immunities.  There  are  gra 
dations  of  rank,  or  as  they  choose  to  designate 

*  No  family,  we  believe  is  permitted  to  exceed  a  hnndred 
members.  Hear  and  admire,  ye  housekeepers  ! 
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their  distinctions,  of  '  privilege'  among  them  ;  but 
none  are  exempt  from  the  equitable  law  of  their 
religious  republic,  which  requires  each  individual 
to  '  labour  with  his  hands  according  to  his 
strength.' 

A  village  is  divided  into  lots  of  various  dimen 
sions.  Each  enclosure  contains  a  family,  whose 
members  are  clothed  from  one  store-house,  fed  at 
the  same  board,  and  perform  their  domestic  worship 
together.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  a  large 
building,  which  contains  their  eating  room  and  kit 
chen,  their  sleeping  apartments,  and  two  large  rooms 
connected  by  folding-doors  where  they  receive 
their  visitors  and  assemble  for  their  evening  re 
ligious  service.  All  their  mechanical  and  manual 
labours  distinct  from  the  housewifery,  (a  profane 
term  in  this  application)  are  performed  in  offices  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  the  main  dwelling,  and 
within  the  enclosure.  In  these  offices  may  be 
heard,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
the  cheerful  sounds  of  voluntary  industry — sounds 
as  significant  to  the  moral  sense,  as  the  smith's 
stroke  upon  his  anvil  to  the  musical  ear.  One 
edifice  is  erected  over  a  cold  perennial  stream,  and 
devoted  to  the  various  operations  of  the  dairy — 
from  another  proceed  the  sounds  of  the  heavy 
looms  and  the  flying  shuttle,  and  the  buz  of  the 
swift  wheels* — in  one  apartment  is  a  group  of  sisters, 
selected  chiefly  from  the  old  and  feeble,  but  among 
whom  were  also  some  of  the  young  and  tasteful, 
weaving  the  delicate  basket — another  is  devoted  to 
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the  dress-makers,  (a  class  that  obtains  even  among 
shaking  quakers,)  who  are  employed  in  fashioning 
after  a  uniform  model  the  striped  cotton  for  sum 
mer  wear,  or  the  sad-coloured  winter  russet — here 
is  the  patient  teacher — and  there  the  ingenious 
manufacturer,  and  wherever  labour  is  performed 
there  are  many  valuable  contrivances  by  which 
toil  is  lightened  and  success  insured. 

The  villages  of  Lebanon*  and  Hancock  have 
been  visited  by  foreigners  and  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  our  union — all  are  shocked  or  disgusted 
by  some  of  the  absurdities  of  the  shaker  faith, 
but  none  have  withheld  their  admiration  from  the 
results  of  their  industry,  ingenuity,  order,  fruga 
lity,  and  temperance.  The  perfection  of  these 
virtues  among  them  may  perhaps  be  traced  with 
propriety  to  the  founder  of  their  sect,  who  united 
practical  wisdom  with  the  wildest  fanaticism,  and 
who  proved  that  she  understood  the  intricate  ma 
chine  of  the  human  mind,  when  she  declared  thai 
temporal  prosperity  was  the  indication  and  should 
be  the  reward  of  spiritual  fidelity. 

The  prosperity  of  the  society's  agriculture  is  it 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  philosophical  remark, 
that  "  to  temperance  every  day  is  bright,  and  every 
hour  propitious  to  diligence."  Their  skilful  cul 
tivation  preserves  them  from  many  of  the  disas 
ters  that  fall  like  a  curse  upon  the  slovenly  hus 
bandry  of  the  farmers  in  their  vicinity.  Their 

*  The  village  at  Lebanon  is  distinguished  as  the  Unite*? 
Society's  "  centre  of  Union." 
VOL.  IL  4 
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gardens  always  flourish  in  spite  of  late  frosts 
and  early  frosts — blast  and  mildew  ravage  their 
neighbours'  fields  without  invading  their  territory 
— the  mischievous  daisy,  that  spreads  its  starry 
mantle  over  the  rich  meadows  of  the  *  world's 
people,'  does  not  presume  to  lift  its  yellow  head  in 
their  green  fields — and  even  the  Canada  thistle, 
that  bristled  little  warrior  armed  at  all  points,  that 
comes  in  from  the  north,  extirpating  in  its  march, 
like  the  hordes  of  barbarous  invaders,  all  the  fair 
fruits  of  civilization,  is  not  permitted  to  intrude 
upon  their  grounds. 

It  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  this  felicity  is  the 
natural  consequence  and  appropriate  reward  of 
their  skill,  vigilance,  and  unwearied  toil,  but  they 
believe  it  (or  affect  to  believe  it)  to  be  a  spiritual 
blessing — an  assurance  of  peculiar  favour,  like  that 
which  exempted  the  Israelites  from  the  seven 
Egyptian  plagues — an  accomplishment  of  the 
promise  that  every  one  that  "hath  forsaken  houses, 
or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife, 
or  children,  or  lands  for  my  name's  sake,  shall 
receive  an  hundredfold" 

The  sisters  too  have  their  peculiar  and  appro 
priate  blessings  and  exemptions.  They  are  saved 
from  those  scourges  of  our  land  of  liberty  and 
equality,  "  poor  help"  and  "  no  help."  There  are 
no  scolding  mistresses,  nor  eye-servants  among 

them. 

It  might  be  curious  to  ascertain  by  what  magic 
al  process  these  felicitous  sisters  have  expelled  from 
their  thrifty  housewifery  that  busy  mischievous 
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principle  of  all  evil  in  the  domestic  economy  of 
the  '  world's  people,'  known  in  all  its  proteus 
shapes  by  the  name  of  '  bad  luck ;'  the  modern 
successor  of  Robin  Goodfellow,  with  all  the  spite, 
but  without  the  genius  of  that  frolic-loving  little 
spirit,  he  who 

"  Frights  the  maidens  of  the  villag-ery, 
Skims  milk,  and  sometimes  .labours  in  the  quern,  ' 
And  bootless  makes  the  breathless  housewife  churn, 
And  sometimes  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm.?' 

How  much  broken  china,  spoiled  batches  of 
bread,  ruined  tempers,  and  other  common  domes 
tic  disasters  might  be  avoided  by  the  discovery  of 
this  secret;  what  tribes  of  mice,  ants,  flies,  and 
other  household  demons,  might  be  driven  from 
their  strong  holds.  We  hope  that  none  of  those 
provoking  solvers  of  mysteries,  who  are  so  fond  of 
finding  out  the  '  reason  of  the  thing,'  that  they  are 
daily  circumscribing  within  most  barren  and  in 
convenient  limits  the  dominion  of  the  imagina 
tion,  will  pretend  to  have  found  the  clue  to  this 
mystery  in  the  exact  order  and  elaborate  neatness 
of  the  sisterhood. 

The  sisters  themselves  certainly  hint  at  a  sub 
lime  cause  of  their  success,  when  in  reply  to  a 
stranger's  involuntary  admiration  of  their  stainless 
walls,  polished  floors,  snow  white  linen,  and  all 
the  detail  of  their  precise  arrangement  and  orna 
mental  neatness,  they  say  with  the  utmost  gravity, 
4  God  is  the  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion.' 

The  most  signal  triumph  of  the  society,  is  in 
the  discipline  of  the  children.  Of  these  there 
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are  many  among  them  :  a  few  are  received  to 
gether  with  their  < believing'  parents;  in  some"  in 
stances  orphans,  and  even  orphan  families  are 
adopted;  and  many  are  brought  to  the  society  by 
parents,  who,  either  from  the  despair  of  poverty, 
or  the  carelessness  of  vice,  choose  to  commit  their 
offspring  to  the  guardianship  of  the  shakers.  Now 
that  the  first  fervours  of  enthusiasm  are  abated,  and 
conversions  have  become  rare,  the  adoption  of 
children  is  a  principle  cause  of  the  continuance 
and  preservation  of  the  society.  These  little  born 
rebels,  natural  enemies  to  the  social  compact,  lose 
in  their  hands  their  prescriptive  right  to  uproar 
and  misrule,  and  soon  become  as  silent,  as  formal, 
and  as  neat  as  their  elders. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  suspected  of  speaking 
the  language  of  panegyric  rather  than  justice,  if 
we  add  that  the  hospitalities  of  these  people  are 
never  refused  to  the  weary  way-worn  traveller, 
nor  their  alms  to  the  needy ;  and  that  their  faith 
(however  absurd  and  indefensible  its  peculiarities) 
rs  tempered  by  some  generous  and  enlightened  prin 
ciples  which  those  who  had  rather  learn  than  scoff 
would  do  well  to  adopt.  In  short  those  who 
know  them  well,  and  judge  them  equitably,  will 
not  withhold  from  them  the  praise  of  moral  con 
duct  which  they  claim,  in  professing  themselves  as- 
a  community,  a '  harmless,  just  and  upright  people.' 

It  is  time  that  we  should  return  from  our  long 
digression  to  give  some  account  of  the  spiritual 
and  physical  labours  of  Reuben  Harrington.  At 
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nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  that  followed  the  day 
of  the  brethren's  sage  council,  the  bell,  according 
to  the  uniform  custom,  sounded  for  the  evening 
worship.  The  brethren  and  sisters  poured  in 
equal  streams  into  the  two  large  apartments,  which 
were  now  thrown  into  one  by  the  opening  of  the 
wide  folding  doors.  A  few  candles  were  hung 
around  the  walls,  casting  a  dim  and  quivering 
light  upon  the  strange  throng.  The  men  took 
their  stations  in  one  apartment,  the  women  in  the 
other,  and  arranged  themselves  opposite  to  each 
other  in  straight  lines  extending  across  the  room. 
The  eldest  were  placed  in  the  front  ranks — by  this 
arrangement,  the  young  people  were  saved  from 
the  temptation  to  wandering  looks,  and  their  con 
sequence,  wandering  thoughts — not  uncommon  in 
the  most  orthodox  congregations. 

After  a  few  moments,  the  deep  and  reverential 
silence  of  the  assembly  was  broken  by  a  shout,  in 
which  every  voice  was  simultaneously  lifted  to  its 
highest  pitch.  The  shout  was  followed  by  a  hymn, 
but  sung  so  loud,  with  such  discordant  and  irregular, 
sounds,  (for  music  it  could  not  be  called)  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  any  words,  excepting 
i  our  mother'  and  '  mother  Anne,' which  seemed  t© 
form  a  kind  of  chorus.  The  singing  was  accom 
panied  by  an  equal  and  steady  motion,  an  alternat 
ing  from  one  foot  to  the  other,  which  resembles  to 
a  profane  eye  the  pas  bas  of  the  world's  dancers* 
This  deafening  yell  and  uniform  motion  continued 
(ill  their  breath  was  spent,  when  all  the  assembly*, 
4* 
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as  if  governed  by  one  instinct,  relapsed  into  si 
lence. 

They  remained  as  motionless  as  so  many  sta 
tues  till  the  profound  stillness  was  broken  by  Har 
rington — "  Brethren  and  sisters,"  he  said,  "  we 
labour  this  evening  for  a  special  gift,  and  to  en 
courage  our  hearts,  and  enliven  our  faith  it  is  meet 
that  we  should  bear  upon  our  minds  all  those  holy 
men  and  women  of  old,  who  according  to  their 
light  have  worshipped  in  the  dance.  Sisters,  be 
think  yourselves  of  Miriam — of  Miriam,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,  a  prophetess — the  first  in  the  female  line 
— who  when  she  sang  the  glorious  triumph  of  the 
Lord  over  the  Egyptian  host,  '  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after  her 
with  timbrels  and  with  dances' — Remember  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh,  who  went  c  yearly  to  the 
feast  of  the  L  rd  to  dance  in  dances — and  king 
David,  who  leaped  and  danced  before  the  lord,  so 
that  Michal,  profane  Michal,  despised  him  in  her 
heart,  even  as  the  world's  people  in  these  latter 
times  despise  us,  and  deride  our  labour-worship. 

"  Ye  believers  need  not  be  told  that  the  Psalmist 
justifies  his  deeds  by  his  words,  and  exhorts  the 
faithful  again  and  again  "  to  praise  the  Lord  with 
the  timbrel  and  the  dance" — "  to  praise  His  name 
in  the  dance."  Solomon  tells  us  "  there  is  a  time 
to  dance"  and  manifestly  he  could  not  mean  there 
was  a  time  for  those  vain  festive  rites  wherewith  the 
carnal  children  of  this  world  worship  their  god. — 
Hath  not  the  holy  prophet  Jeremiah  predicted  our 
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day  in  these  memorable  words — "  then  shall  the 
Virgin  rejoice  in  the  dance,  both  young  men  and 
old  together  ?"  When  was  this  prediction  veri 
fied  in  the  ball-rooms  of  the  world's  people  ? — 
There  the  young  man  goes  not  forth  with  the  aged 
brother,  but  selects  the  fair  and  youthful  maiden  for 
his  partner  in  the  dance ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  our  spiritual  labours,  than  the  movements  of 
their  bodies,  and  the  exercises  of  their  minds  ! — 
Again  the  same  prophet  saith, '  O  Virgin  of  Israel, 
thou  shalt  again  be  adorned  with  thy  tabrets,  and 
go  forth  in  the  dances.9 ' 

Here  Reuben  paused,  either  to  take  breath,  or 
because  he  had  exhausted  his  authorities  ;  and  tht: 
assembly,  without  any  visible  external  direction, 
but  apparently  in  obedience  to  a  common  impulse, 
broke  up  their  ranks, — arranged  in  pairs,  the 
elder  taking  precedence  of  the  younger,  and  the 
sisters  of  the  brethren,  they  made  in  a  dancing 
procession  the  circuit  of  the  two  apartments.  A 
small  knot  of  brethren  and  sisters  remained  in  the 
centre  of  each  room,  shouting  strange  music  for 
the  dancers,  and  slowly  turning  so  as  to  keep  their 
faces  always  towards  the  procession,  which  moved 
on  with  a  uniform  shuffling  step,  as  if  it  was  com 
posed  of  so  many  automatons,  their  arms  rising 
and  falling  mechanically ;  and  their  monotonous 
movements,  solemn  melancholy  or  stupid  aspects, 
contrasting  ludicrously  with  the  festive  throngs 
which  are  usually  seen  stepping  on  <  light  fantas 
tic  too'  through  the  mazy  dance. 
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There  was  but  one  in  all  this  assembly  that 
seemed  to  be  governed  by  natural  feeling ;  this 
was  Emily,  who  in  obedience  to  the  stem  requi 
sition  of  her  aunt  had  come,  or  rather  been 
dragged  into  the  room  ;  but  unable  to  perform  her 
part  of  the  insane  worship,  unable  in  truth  to  sup- 
port  her  own  weight,  she  had  sunk  on  her  knees  in 
a  recess  of  the  window  near  which  she  was  stand 
ing  ;  her  cap  had  fallen  from  her  head,  and  laid 
beside  her — her  fair  hair,  thus  permitted  to  escape 
from  its  bondage,  had  fallen  over  her  neck  and 
shoulders,  she  had  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  disordered,  pale,  and  trembling,  there  she 
remained,  till  the  assembly  forming  into  the  pro 
cession,  exposed  her  to  every  eye,  looking  like  a 
culprit  awaiting  her  sentence. 

Susan  had  missed  her  from  her  side,  and  had 
hoped  that  she  had  stolen  away  to  her  own  apart 
ment,  and  that  her  disappearance  would  remain 
unobserved.  Vain  were  the  elder  sister's  efforts 
to  command  peace  in  her  own  troubled  mind, 
when  she  beheld  the  humiliating  and  sorrowful 
spectacle.  The  burning  colour  that  flushed  her 
usually  sallow  cheek,  and  her  unsteady  movements, 
betrayed  her  affliction.  She  would  have  given 
the  world  to  have  sheltered  her  fallen  favourite 
from  the  disgrace  of  such  an  exposure,  but  to 
move  from  the  ranks  was  impossible.  The  elder? 
and  the  disciplined  passed  Emily  in  their  round? 
without  any  other  notice  than  a  languid  and  brief 
glance  ;  but  the  younger,  and  especially  the  chil- 
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<iren,  unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  gazed  on 
her  till  their  heads  were  at  right  angles  with  their 
bodies.  Suddenly  the  procession  stopped  ;  and 
Harrington  advancing  from  the  ranks,  *  laboured 
alone  with  great  power,'  and  whirling  around 
like  a  top,  to  which  his  form  bore  no  faint  resem 
blance,  he  continued  his  violent  exercise  for  an 
hour ;  then  approaching  Emily,  and  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  head — "  To  me,  brethren  and  sis 
ters,"  he  said,  is  assigned  the  task  and  given  the 
gift  to  snatch  this  prey  from  Satan.  The  work  is 
to  be  wrought  out  in  private  conference,  when 
words  of  rebuke,  of  wisdom,  and  of  conviction 
will  flow  from  my  lips,  as  the  water  flowed  from 
the  rock  at  the  touch  of  Moses. — Fear  not,  young 
maiden — tremble  not — be  not  thus  disheartened — 
the  devil  shall  release  you  from  his  toils,  and  you 
shall  yet  shine  out  a  bright  star  among  the  faith 
ful." 

The  assembly  acquiesced  silently  in  the  result 
of  Reuben's  extraordinary  worship.  They  dis 
persed  to  their  several  apartments  ;  and  Susan, 
without  one  word  of  inquiry  or  reprimand,  led 
Emily  to  her  own  room,  and  spent  the  silent 
watches  of  the  night  in  weeping  and  praying  for 
her. 

On  the  following  day  Harrington  began,  and 
continued  for  many  successive  days,  his  private 
conferences  with  Emily.  For  some  time  he  con 
fined  himself  to  harangues  on  the  peculiar  doc- 
irines  of  his  sect.  Emily  listened  dutifully,  but 
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the  more  she  listened,  the  more  her  growing  aver 
sion  to  them  strengthened.  He  insisted  that  the 
net  in  which  Satan  had  caught  her  could  not  be 
broken,  unless  she  would  be  governed  by  his  wis 
dom — guided  by  his  inward  light.  Emily  sighed 
and  wept,  but  never  attempted  a  reply. 

After  a  while  he  changed  his  tone ;  he  occasion 
ally  softened  his  rebukes  with  praise,  sometimes 
mingled  flattery  with  his  admonitions,  and  dark 
ly  intimated  a  purpose  that  he  dared  not  yet 
fully  disclose. — Still  Emily  listened  patiently  : 
she  had  been  always  remarkable  for  singleness  oi 
heart,  a  soft  temper,  and  tender  affections,  but 
never  for  a  quick  or  keen  perception.  Her  mind  too 
had  been  recently  weakened  by  the  hard  conflict  be 
tween  her  natural  affections  and  her  mistaken  sense 
of  duty  :  it  was  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  she 
did  not  distrust  Harrington's  integrity,  nor  suspect 
the  meaning  that  glimmered  through  his  mystical 
language. 

He  continued  gradually  preparing  her  mind  for 
the  proposition  he  had  in  reserve  for  her,  nothing 
doubting  of  its'  final  acceptance  ;  for  Reuben,  in 
common  with  all  thorough  hypocrites,  was  quite 
incredulous  as  to  the  existence  of  goodness,  and 
believed  that  the  seemingly  upright  only  wanted 
the  opportunity  and  the  motive  to  turn  aside  from 
the  straight  and  narrow  way.  At  last  impatient 
at  his  own  slow  and  serpentine  advances  to  Emi 
ly's  understanding,  and  afraid  that  in  spite  of  her 
habitual  passiveness  her  patience  would  be  ex 
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hausted  before  he  had  approached  the  attainment 
of  his  purpose,  and  hoping  too,  against  hope,  that 
her  uniform  silence  foreboded  his  final  success — 
he  took  a  bold  straight-forward  step.  At  his  ac 
customed  hour  he  entered  the  room  where  Emily 
was  sitting  with  the  elder  sister.  He  detained  Su 
san  for  a  moment  to  inquire  c  if  she  yet  perceived 
any  smoking  of  the  flax — any  symptom  of  re 
vival  in  the  child  ?'  She  shook  her  head  mourn 
fully,  and  slowly  withdrew,  leaving  him  alone  with 
Emily  with  evident  reluctance. 

He  then  drew  his  chair  close  to  the  poor  girl, 
and  taking  her  hand  (a  freedom  he  had  never  be 
fore  ventured  upon,)  and  not  rebuked  by  the  inno 
cent  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry  which  she  turned 
on  him,  he  proceeded  to  say  in  the  softest  voice  he 
could  assume,  "  you  are  a  worthy  maiden,  Emily 
— a  chosen  vessel — a  vessel  selected  for  a  great 
ministry — if  you  have  been  cast  into  the  furnace 
it  is  that  you  may  come  out  as  gold  seven  times 
tried — the  honoured  instrument  must  be  made 
bright  and  keen  in  the  fires  of  tribulation. — Awake 
maiden  !  awake  !  and  survey  the  path  that  I  am 
appointed  to  open  to  your  view — the  path  we  must 
travel  together ;  for  we  are  not  permitted  longer 
to  remain  here,  mere  watchmen  on  the  walls  of 
Zion,  but  are  commanded  to  march  boldly  forward 
to  the  enemy's  camp. 

"  Listen,  while  I  disclose  to  you  the  revelation 
that  has  been  vouchsafed  to  me.  I  have  obtained 
a  great  advance  upon  the  forward  wheel— it  has 
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been  made  plain  to  me  that  we  are  together  to  ac 
complish  a  great  work — to  turn  and  overturn  till 
we  bring  to  pass  the  conversion  of  the  world." 

A  faint  light  dawned  on  Emily's  mind,  and 
tearfulness  mingled  with  the  amazement  with 
which  she  had  hitherto  gazed  on  Harrington.  He 
perceived  that  she  was  startled,  but  he  went  on  un 
daunted.  "  The  Israelites  were  commanded  to 
spoil  the  Egyptians,  and  we  are  permitted — nay, 
ordered,  to  take  of  the  lucre  (which  belongeth 
equally  to  our  brethren  and  to  us)  in  order  to 
help  us  forward  in  our  blessed  mission,  and  to  re 
ward  our  labours.  A  goodly  sum  in  the  bank  at 
Albany  awaiteth  us.  All  these  matters  it  is  duty 
for  a  season  to  hide  from  our  brethren  and  sister? 
— they  cannot  yet  receive  them.  Our  departure 
must  be  secret — at  night — yea,  this  night." 

Astonished,  alarmed,  and  still  uncertain,  Emily 
did  not  utter  a  word  :  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Reuben,  and  looked  as  though  they  would  have 
started  from  their  sockets. 

"  Nay,  precious  maiden,"  he  continued,  misin 
terpreting  her  silence,  "  do  not  tremble  thus — ye 
need  not  be  alarmed.  We  have  a  farther  dispen 
sation  :  as  we  go  among  the  world's  people,  we 
are  permitted  to  be  united  in  wedlock  by  one  of  the 
world's  priests." — Till  this  moment  Reuben's 
meaning  had  but  partially  appeared  to  Emily 
through  the  fog  of  cant  phrases  in  which  he  had 
artfully  involved  it ;  but  his  last  words,  and  the 
fond  look  that  accompanied  them,  were  like  the 
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touch  of  Ithuriel — her  persecutor  stood  revealed 
in  his  true  light.  She  snatched  her  hand  from  him, 
and  groaning  aloud  she  sprang  towards  the  door 
— the  door  opened,  and  Susan  entered. 

"  Oh  for  mercy's  sake  save  me — take  me  away!'" 
cried  the  poor  girl,  clinging  to  her  aunt  in  despe 
ration. 

"  What  means  this  ?"  inquired  Susan,  looking 
at  Harrington  ;  "  have  you  dared  to  insult  the  in 
nocent  girl  ? — Be  calm,  Emily,  my  child,  be 
calm." 

"  Smooth  your  brow,  sister,"  replied  Harring 
ton,  with  perfect  coolness,  "  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  that  has  passed  between  us." 

"  Say  on,"  she  answered,  without  in  the  least 
relaxing  her  features,  "  and  bear  it  in  mind  that  I 
shall  know  from  this  afflicted  girl,  who  never  open 
ed  her  mouth  to  speak  a  lie,  whether  ye  speak 
truly." 

"  My  wortl,"  replied  Reuben,  "  will  go  farther 
— much  farther  with  the  people  that  that  poor  far- 
gone  sinner's." 

"  That  may  be,  Reuben,  but  not  with  me,  there 
fore  speak  quickly  and  truly." 

There  is  a  moral  power  in  virtuous  resolution 
that  the  most  vicious  find  it  difficult  to  resist. 
Reuben  perceived  that  he  could  neither  conceal 
nor  deny,  and  that  his  best,  indeed  his  only  policy 
was  to  state  the  truth,  and  to  varnish  it  over  with 
the  best  gloss  his  ready  wit  could  invent.  He 
said  that  all  his  attempts  to  reclaim  Emily  had 
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hitherto  been  fruitless  ;  that  as  elder  sister  knew, 
he  had  laboured  in  season,  and  out  of  season,  and 
nil  in  vain — all  without  producing  a  sign  of  life  in 
the  child. 

"  That  morning,"  he  said,  "  it  had  been  sent 
in  upon  his  mind  to  try  her  with  a  temptation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  how  far  she  was  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan ;  or  at  least  to  drive  away  the 
dumb  devil  that  possessed  her — in  that  he  had 
succeeded."  He  then  went  on  to  detail  what  he 
had  said  to  Emily  verbatim,  omitting  nothing  but 
his  design  on  the  funds  of  the  society  :  a  circum 
stance  that  he  rightly  judged  his  last  monstrous 
proposition  had  effaced  from  Emily's  mind. 
"  And  now,  sister,"  he  said,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
think  your  conscience  will  tell  you  that  you  have 
judged  me  with  unrighteous  judgment ;  that  nature 
has  so  far  gotten  the  upper  hand  of  grace  with 
you,  that  you  are  blinded,  sorely  blinded  ;  and 
henceforth  you  will  feel  it  to  be  duty  to  leave  the 
girl  to  my  appointed  ministry." 

"  Never,  never,"  replied  Susan,  firmly  :  "  she 
has  been  unkindly  dealt  with  already — nature  and 
grace  both  speak  for  the  child,  Reuben— both  tell 
me  that  she  needs  '  more  gentle  usage.' ' 

"  But,  woman,  I  have  the  gift." 

"  1  have  a  gift  also,  Reuben ;  and  sooner  shall 
you  have  my  heart's  blood,  than  I  will  trust  this 
girl  with  you  again  ;  ye  need  not  lift  your  voice 
in  the  congregation  ;  ye  need  not  whisper  among 
the  brethren.  Remember  I  am  your  elder ;  I  fear 
you  not,  Reuben ;  I  suspect  you." 
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The  determined  look  with  which  Susan  ac 
companied  her  words,  quelled  Harrington's  spirit : 
he  dared  not  attempt  a  reply,  and  smothering  an 
imprecation,  he  departed  to  digest  as  he  best  could 
his  rage  and  mortification. 

Susan  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  any 
farther  direct  disclosure  to  Emily  of  her  suspicions 
of  Harrington,  but  she  cautiously  questioned  and 
cross-questioned  her.  Emily,  confounded  by  Reu 
ben's  subtlety,  and  feeble  and  exhausted,  could  not 
remember  that  he  had  said  to  her  any  more  or 
other,  than  he  had  repeated  to  the  elder  sister. 

Notwithstanding  the  agreement  of  the  simple 
girl's  testimony  with  Reuben's  story,  Susan  was 
too  sagacious  to  be  deceived  by  the  interpretation 
the  crafty  brother  had  put  upon  the  language  he 
had  held  to  her,  and  having  for  a  long  time  felt 
a  growing  dislike  and  distrust  of  him,  she  was  not 
convinced  that  she  had  been  mistaken  in  her  con 
clusions  ;  and  she  remained  quite  satisfied  that  she 
had  done  right  in  refusing  him  any  farther  com 
munication  with  Emily. 

Emily's  melancholy  became  every  day  deeper 
and  more  fixed,  and  Susan  began  to  fear  the  total 
annihilation  of  her  mind.  She  imposed  no  re 
straint  on  her,  but  permitted  her  to  walk  when  she 
chose  ;  to  remain  secluded  from  observation  in  her 
own  room,  and  sometimes  to  lie  all  day  on  the 
bed  in  a  state  of  listlessness  and  vacuity,  in  which 
-he  appeared  scarcely  conscious  of  her  existence. 
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•'  Curse  on  his  perjured  arts !  dissembling,  smooth ! 
Are  honour,  virtue,  conscience,  all  exil'd? 
Is  there  no  pity,  no  relenting  ruth  ?" 

Burns. 


EMILY  was  one  day  sitting  by  her  window, 
when  she  saw  a  party  of  travellers  from  Lebanon 
.springs  stop  at  their  gate.  It  suddenly  occurred 
to  her  that  she  might,  through  the  agency  of 
some  one  of  the  party,  get  a  letter  conveyed  to 
her  friends.  The  thought  that  this  might  be  the 
first  step  towards  leaving  the  society,  flitted  across 
her  mind,  but  without  forming  any  distinct  pur 
pose,  she  hastily  penned  the  letter,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  Ellen's  abrupt  departure  from  Eton, 
She  then  stationed  herself  at  a  door  that  opened 
into  one  of  the  passages  through  which  the  visitors 
were  to  pass  ;  and  arresting  the  attention  of  a 
romantic  young  lady  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
throng,  she  slipped  the  letter  into  her  hand,  unob 
served  by  any  one,  and  entreating  her  to  convey 
it  safely  to  some  post-office,  she  disappeared, 
leaving  her  confidante  quite  elated  with  the  trust 
which  had  been  confided  to  her  by  the  pale  inter 
esting  little  shaker,  and  which  she  discharged  a* 
ho.s  been  seen,  with  laudable  fidelity. 
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Activity  is  as  necessary  to  the  health  of  the 
mind,  as  exercise  to  that  of  the  body.  Emily 
derived  more  benefit  from  the  effort  she  had  made 
in  writing  and  despatching  her  letter  than  she  had 
felt  from  the  combined  skill,  moral  and  medical, 
of  the  whole  fraternity.  For  a  few  days  her  heart 
was  cheered,  and  her  countenance  brightened. 
She  had  no  settled  purpose  of  leaving  the  society  : 
she  still  believed  it  her  duty  to  remain  with  them, 
and  the  tender  sympathy  and  forbearance  of  her 
aunt,  had  strengthened  the  almost  filial  love  she  bore 
her — the  only  sentiment  that  alleviated  the  miser} 
of  her  condition.  Still  her  belief  of  Harrington's 
hypocrisy,  countenanced  and  confirmed  as  it  was 
by  Susan,  had  shaken  her  faith  in  the  monstrous 
pretensions  of  the  believers  :  she  fancied  she  saw 
deceit  lurking  under  many  a  broad  brim,  and  she 
felt  a  secret  revulsion  from  the  dancing  worship, 
which  she  had  never  joined  in,  or  even  witnessed 
since  the  memorable  night  of  Harrington's  inspira- 
lion. 

A  few  days  after  the  despatch  of  the  letter,  and 
just  at  twilight — that  sweet  hour  consecrated  by  all 
young  ladies  in  their  teens  to  sentiment  and 
romantic  meditations — Emily,  availing  herself  of 
the  liberty  she  had  recently  enjoyed,  strolled  out, 
without  any  other  purpose  than  to  be  alone,  and 
think  her  own  thoughts.  She  had  not  walked 
far  when  she  perceived  Reuben  approaching  her. 
He  did  not  appear  to  have  observed  her,  and  to 
his  notice  she  turned  into  a  little  enclosure 
5* 
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she  had  just  then  reached,  which  a  few  broken 
stones  marked  as  a  place  of  interment.  She  paused 
a  moment  at  the  graves,  and  almost  envied  their 
silent  tenants. 

The  shakers  preserve  all  their  austere  formality  in 
the  disposition  of  their  dead:  the  brethren  and  sisters 
are  laid  in  separate  and  parallel  lines,  as  if  they  con 
templated  the  same  restrictions  in  the  other  world 
which  they  impose  here  :  each  grave  is  designated 
by  a  rough  hewn  stone  inscribed  (with  ostentatious 
humility)  with  the  initials  only  of  the  name  borne 
by  the  person  who  reposes  beneath  it.  Emily's 
thoughts  naturally  reverted  to  the  village  church- 
vard  where  her  father  and  her  mother  slept.  That 
seemed  a  social  place  when  compared  with  the 
shaker  burial  ground.  Her  imagination  pictured 
the  storied  monuments — the  sacred  spot  where 
her  parents  laid — the  beautiful  willow  that 
drooped  over  it,  and  the  neatly  carved  white  stone 
that  stood  under  its  shadow,  setting  forth  in  its 
long  inscription  their  virtues  and  their  sufferings. 
•'  Oh,  that  I  was  there,"  was  the  involuntary 
breathing  of  her  spirit. 

After  lingering  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  melan 
choly  contemplations,  she  turned  away  and  pur 
sued  her  walk  through  a  secluded  path  to  the 
garden  which  lay  at  a  short  distance  from  her. 
A.S  she  entered  it  she  passed  an  old  man  arranging 
a  bed  of  violets,  which  with  many  other  beautiful 
flowers  obtain  sufferance  among  these  ascetics  on 
account  of  some  real  or  fancied  medical  virtue. 
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"•  1  am  glad  to  see  ye,  child,"  said  the  good- 
natured  old  man.  "  I  think  ye  are  picking  up  a 
little,  and  I  am  heartily  glad  to  see  it :  I  would 
not  have  you  a  drooping  lily  all  your  days.  It 
is  a  short  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  and  a 
thorny  path  it  may  be,  but  seeing  it  leads  to  the 
garden  of  Paradise,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  a 
reasonable  person  to  worry  with  the  troubles  by 
the  way  ;  they  can't  last  long — that  is  a  comfort,'' 
continued  the  speaker,  striking  his  spade  into  the 
earth  and  resting  upon  it.  "  I  have  seen  mothers 
wailing  for  their  first-born  as  if  their  very  souls 
died  with  them,  and  in  a  few  days,  or  a  few  years 
at  worst,  that  passed  away  like  a  vapour,  they  too 
were  cut  down  and  lying  quiet  beside  them.  I 
have  seen  children  withering  away  like  a  severed 
branch  at  the  death  of  their  parents,  and  a  frost 
has  come  and  nipt  them  in  their  flower.  I  have 
seen  people  wearying  themselves  for  riches  and 
honours,  and  just  when  they  had  got  them,  leave 
them  all  for  the  shroud  and  the  cold  earth.  I  tell 
you,  my  young  sister,  life  is  a  short  journey — 
therefore  don't  be  discouraged  if  the  road  is  not 
quite  to  your  liking." 

Emily  made  no  reply  to  this  kind  exhortation, 
but  she  plucked  some  of  the  violets  and  asked  the 
old  man,  if  they  were  not  sometimes  called  "  heart's 
ease." 

"  Yea,  1  believe  some  folks  call  them  heart's 
case  ?" 

"  And  do  they  grow  no  where  but  on  the  be 
liever's  ground  ?"  she  asked. 
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"  Yea,  yea,"  replied  the  man,  smiling  signifi 
cantly,  as  if  he  understood  the  import  of  her  in 
quiry ;  "  they  grow  all  about  among  the  neigh 
bours — every  where." 

He  paused  and  looked  at  Emily  for  a  moment, 
and  then  casting  his  eyes  in  every  direction,  and  as 
certaining  there  was  no  one  in  hearing,  he  lowered 
his  voice  and  said,  "  I  believe  you  to  be  a  discreet 
good  little  body,  and  that  you'll  keep  the  counsel  1 
give  you  to  yourself.  You  are  wearied  with  this  kind 
of  strange,  still  life,  child — your  mind  is  running 
upon  your  relations,  your  home — may  be  upon 
some  sweetheart — now  ye  need  not  look  so  fright 
ened,  it  is  nat'ral,  it  is  nat'ral — I  don't  blame  you 
for  it.  I  always  feel  sorry  to  see  a  young  and 
tender  plant  put  into  soil  it  don't  love ;  it  never 
takes  root  fairly — never  thrives.  Now  my  advice 
is  that  you  pluck  up  courage,  tell  the  people  the 
plain  truth,  go  home  to  your  friends,  get  a  good 
husband,  and  *  guide  the  house.'  Ye  can  take 
scripture  warrant  with  you,  for  its  God's  own  word, 
that  'in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  him.' ): 

Emily  with  very  natural  surprise  gazed  at  the 
old  man  as  if  she  discredited  her  senses.  "  Arr 
you  a  shaker?"  she  asked. 

"  A  shaker,  girl !"  he  replied,  laughing — "  yea. 
and  a  very  good  shaker.  His  muscles  contracted 
as  he  added,  "  I  have  been  what  is  called  an  un 
fortunate  man  in  the  world.  Every  thing  went 
against  me.  I  lost  my  wife,  my  children — lost  mv 
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property — and  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  to  get  a  shelter  in  this  peaceable  place ;  and 
as  I  had  a  remarkable  gift  for  gardening,  the  peo 
ple  were  glad  to  have  me  with  them." 

"  Then  you  are  not  a  shaker  ?"  said  Emily,  bewil 
dered  by  the  contrariety  of  his  motives  with  those 
she  had  always  heard  professed  by  the  shakers. 

"  Yea,  but  I  am — that  is  to  say,  in  the  main  a 
believer.  Our  people  are  foolish  about  some 
things,  but  then  I  never  saw  any  religion  but  there 
were  some  weeds  among  it ;  and  to  speak  truly,  I 
am  too  near  the  end  of  my  summer  to  care  much 
where  my  leaves  drop — but  it  is  a  pity  you  should 
be  growing,  nay,  growing  you  are  not,  but  wither 
ing  in  the  shade  :  say  nothing,  but  store  my  counsel 
in  your  heart,  and  let  it  bring  forth  its  fruit  in  sea 
son  :"  —  thus  concluding,  the  kind-hearted  old 
gardener  turned  away  and  le.&  Emily  to  reflect  on 
his  singular  communication. 

Though  not  a  very  skilful  reasoner,  she  came 
to  the  just  conclusion,  that  such  shakers  as  the 
crafty  Harrington  and  the  frank  gardener,  were 
not  shakers  by  divine  impulse  ;  that  the  ties  which 
attached  others  to  the  society  were  not  in  all  cases 
indissoluble — and  the  society  itself  did  not  exist 
by  prescriptive  divine  right. 

She  sought  a  sequestered  part  of  the  garden, 
and  seating  herself  in  the  shade  of  some  fruit- 
trees,  and  as  she  thought  secure  from  observation, 
she  drew  from  her  bosom  the  precious  little  scroll 
which  linked  her  to  the  world.  All  that  was  there 
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written  was  more  legibly  inscribed  on  her  heart, 
but  still  she  loved  to  look  on  it.  The  sight  of  it 
touched  her  imagination  like  a  conjurer's  wand, 
and  brought  before  her  all  those  images  she  most 
loved  to  dwell  upon.  She  resigned  herself  to  the 
visions  of  her  fancy,  forgot  the  formal  habitations 
around  her,  the  severe  brethren  and  the  pale  sis 
ters  ;  and  was  restored  to  the  Lenox  family,  join 
ing  in  their  bustling  occupations,  sharing  their 
pleasures,  the  object  of  the  kindness  of  all,  and 
the  chosen,  loved  partner  of  James.  She  beheld 
her  old  grandmother  cheerful  and  approving — El 
len  Bruce  smiling  on  her  with  sisterly  kindness — 
the  merry  faces  of  the  children  ;  she  heard  their  un- 
rebuked  mirth — Debby's  loud  laugh, — she  saw  and 
she  heard  all,  till  awakened  from  her  reverie  by 
an  approaching  footstep,  she  looked  up  and  beheld 
Harrington  coming  .towards  her.  She  instinctively 
started  on  her  feet,  and  intending  to  restore  the 
scroll  to  its  hiding  place,  she  unconsciously 
dropped  it.  As  she  walked  hastily  past  Harring 
ton  homeward,  he  said,  "  stop  Emily — stop,  my 
good  girl — I  have  something  particular  to  say  to 
you." 

"  I  cannot  hear  it  now,"  she  replied,  redoubling 
her  speed. 

"  You  cannot,"  muttered  Reuben,  looking  after 
her,  "  the  time  will  come  when  you  shall  hear  me 
— and  hear  me  patiently  and  quietly." 

Provoked  at  being  defeated  in  his  purpose  of 
speaking  to  her,  he  remained  where  she  left  him. 
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whetting  his  resentment  and  brooding  vengeance, 
when  the  note  she  had  dropped  caught  his  /eye. 
He  took  it  up  and  read  it.  *  Ah  now,1  thought 
he, '  I  see  the  reasons  why  my  fair  offers  were  re 
ceived  with  horror  and  disdain — the  little  fool  has 
a  younger  sweetheart — but  she  shall  find  the  old 
fox  an  overmatch  for  the  young  hound.' 

Never  did  a  vulture  fasten  his  talons  around  his 
victim  with  more  exultation  than  Harrington  thrust 
poor  little  Emily's  lost  talisman  into  his  pocket — 
he  did  not  see  exactly  how  he  should  turn  it  to  ac 
count  ;  but  it  gave  him  power,  and  power  in  his 
hands  was  the  sure  means  of  mischief.  It  would  not 
be  very  edifying  to  thread  all  the  intricate  windings 
of  his  bad  mind — to  examine  the  projects  he  con 
ceived  and  dismissed,  till  he  devised  one  which 
flattered  him  with  the  hope  of  the  certain  destruc 
tion  of  his  innocent  victim,  and  with  the  prospect  of 
complete  vengeance  on  the  elder  sister,  who  he 
well  knew  was  vulnerable  alone  through  this  ob 
ject  of  her  natural  affection. 

Subtle  and  active,  it  was  not  long  before  his  plans 
were  matured.  Two  days  after  he  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  note  for  which  Emily  had  anxi 
ously  and  vainly  sought,  he  came  on  some  pre 
text  of  business  into  an  apartment  where  she  and 
one  of  the  sisters  were  sitting.  Emily  felt  as 
strong  an  impulse  to  leave  the  room  as  if  a  vene- 
mous  reptile  had  crept  into  it,  but  afraid  of  at 
tracting  the  notice  of  a  third  person,  she  remained 
with  as  much  tranquillity  as  she  could  command. 
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After  a  few  moments  a  traveller  chanced  to  pass 
in  a  wagon.  Emily's  companion  was  attracted  to 
the  window.  Harrington  followed  her,  and  look 
ing  earnestly  at  the  traveller,  he  said  carelessly, 
"  that  young  man  favours  James  Lenox — it  is 
possible  it  may  be  him" — he  paused,  and  Emily 
instinctively  sprang  towards  the  window.  Reu 
ben  looked  at  her,  and  conscience-smitten,  she 
shrunk  back  into  her  chair. 

"  I  am  told  young  Lenox  is  in  these  parts,"  pur 
sued  Harrington,  "  and  I  judged  he  might  ride 
over  here  to  see  some  of  his  old  friends."  Again 
he  turned  his  eyes  on  Emily,  hers  met  his — her  face 
and  neck  were  crimson.  "  I  wish,  Judy,"  said  he, 
to  the  young  woman  who  was  still  gazing  out  of 
the  window,  "  that  ye  would  go  to  the  sewing-room 
and  inquire  if  my  coat  is  finished  ?" 

Judy  went,  and  Emily  rose  to  follow  her.  "  Stop, 
Emily,"  said  Harrington,  in  a  low  voice,  and  un 
observed  by  Judy,  laying  his  hand  on  her  arm. 
and  closing  the  door,  "  with  all  your  gettings,  get 
discretion,  young  woman  :  your  ready  step,  your 
burning  cheeks  would  this  moment  have  betrayed 
your  secret  to  me,  if  I  had  not  known  it  before. 
Nay,  now  you  must  hear  me — be  calm,  do  not 
tremble,  we  have  no  time  to  waste — take  this  note," 
said  he,  restoring  her  treasure,  "and  be  thankful 
that  it  fell  into  friendly  hands.  The  hint  I  gave 
you  was  spoken  in  earnest :  James  Lenox  is  in 
Lebanon.  The  silly  boy  sent  a  letter  to  you  seal- 
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ed  ;  it  tell  into  my  hands  ;  it  was  my  duty  to  open 
it,  and  my  duty  as  you  well  know  I  perform  at  all 
risks—  here  it  is."  Emily  hastily  caught  it  with 
out  observing  the  diabolical  sneer  on  Reuben's 
lace.  "  Now  mark  me,  young  woman,"  he  con 
tinued.  —  "  I  see  it  is  a  vain  struggle  you  are  keep 
ing  up  —  ye  cannot  abide  here  ;  and  as  you  are  of 
the  earth  earthy,  I  cannot  counsel  you  to  abide  — 
you  shall  see  that  I  am  your  friend  and  will  return 
good  for  evil.  Lenox  urges  you  to  join  him  at 
Lebanon  :  he  thinks  if  he  comes  here,  ye  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  open  opposition  of  the  peo 
ple  —  ye  '11  read  his  letter,  and  ye'll  find  this  is  the 
last  day  of  his  stay  in  these  parts  ;  and  if  ye  do 
not  join  him  before  to-morrow,  he  concludes  you 
are  still  in  bonds  to  the  believers. 

"  I  have  had  the  letter  in  my  possession  four  days, 
and  you  may  thank  yourself  that  you  have  not 
got  it  sooner  ;  ye  have  fled  from  me  as  if  I  had 
been  a  tiger,  or  a  rattle-snake.  Now  mark  me, 
if  you  take  my  counsel  you'll  go  to  night  quietly 
and  secretly.  Little  as  you  deserve  it  from  me,  it 
is  in  my  mind  to  help  you  :  if  you  will  come  to 
the  supper-table  with  your  cap  tied,  I'll  take  it  for 
a  signal  that  you  are  determined  to  go,  and  I  will 
be  ready  one  hour  after  sunset  with  a  wagon  and 
horses,  just  at  the  turning  of  the  road  that  leads  to 
North-house.  I  wish  to  go  thus  early  that  I  may 
return  before  daylight,  for  it  is  not  needful  the 
brethren  should  know  that  I  take  up  for  you, 
VOL.  II.  6 
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They  might  not  view  your  departure  as  I  do  ;  for 
after  all  it  is  but  acting  up  to  your  light,  which  is 
all  we  profess  to  require.  Now  go,  young  woman, 
and  the  Lord  direct  all  your  steps." 

He  gazed  after  her  as  she  passed  through  the 
passage,  and  exclaimed,  exultingly  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  I  have  caught  her — I  have  caught  her 
at  last.  Let  the  fox  but  clear  the  ground,  and  the 
old  one  may  bark  till  doomsday." 

It  was  some  time  after  Emily  reached  her  own 
apartment  before  she  became  sufficiently  composed 
to  read  the  letter  :  her  head  swam,  and  her  hands 
shook  violently ;  but  at  last,  making  a  great  ef 
fort,  she  did  read  it.  It  was  filled  with  passionate 
declarations  of  love,  and  earnest  and  repeated  en 
treaties  that  she  would  join  the  writer  at  Lebanon, 
where  he  said  he  should  await  her  four  days.  He 
alleged  many  very  plausible  reasons  for  not  com 
ing  to  the  village.  He  rested  his  earnest  suit 
mainly  on  his  ardent,  devoted  attachment  to  her; 
but  at  the  close  of  the  letter  he  insinuated  that  if 
she  did  not  return  to  Eton  with  him,  her  grand 
mother's  death  must  lie  at  her  door,  so  much  had 
her  desertion  of  the  poor  old  lady  shattered  her 
health  and  spirits. 

Emily  perused  and  reperused  the  letter — she 
felt  her  cheeks  burning  while  she  read  it,  and  she 
wondered  that  James  should  write  in  a  style  so  im 
passioned — '  surely  he  ought  not,5  she  thought, 
and  the  next  moment  mentally  accused  herself  of 
injustice.  'Alas,'  she  said,  «  if  my  heart  beats 
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thus  at  the  bare  thought  of  meeting  him,  can  I 
blame  him  if  he  talks  in  the  fashion  of  the  world's 
people  ? — my  head  is  in  such  strange  confusion, 
that  it  may  be  I  do  not  understand  him  aright.' 

But  every  other  consideration  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an  immediate  deci 
sion  whether  to  go  or  remain.  Emily's  convic 
tions,  as  they  had  been  deemed,  had  gradually 
subsided  as  her  early  attachments  revived,  and  her 
inclinations  for  the  world  strengthened  ;  and  now, 
no  strong  tie  remained  to  be  broken  but  her  love 
for  the  elder  sister,  which  had  produced  such  ha 
bitual  dependence  on  her,  that  she  had  become  a 
mere  machine  governed  by  a  power  which  she 
could  neither  understand  nor  resist. 

There  was  now  a  demand  on  her  for  extraordi 
nary  energy — she  must  act  independently,  prompt 
ly,  and  secretly.  Her  mind  was  tempest-tost,  and 
while  the  sore  conflict  lasted,  reason  threatened  at 
every  moment  to  abandon  the  helm.  Much  cause 
as  she  had  to  distrust  Harrington's  integrity,  she 
did  not  on  this  occasion  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
kindness.  Her  mind  was  engrossed  by  the  great 
circumstance  of  her  departure,  and  she  scarcely 
thought  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  ef 
fected.  Once,  indeed,  the  thought  flitted  across 
her  mind,  that  Reuben's  compassionate  interference 
in  her  behalf  was  very  strange,  and  for  the  mo 
ment  she  felt  an  almost  invincible  repugnance  to 
trust  herself  with  him;  but  there  was  no  al 
ternative — she  had  no  other  means  or  meeting 
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James.  She  could,  it  was  true,  declare  her  reso 
lution  to  leave  the  society.  No  one  was  ever  de 
tained  by  physical  force ;  but  to  a  weak  and  irre 
solute  mind  there  are  moral  barriers  that  are  as 
impassable  as  prison-walls,  and  Emily  felt  that  she 
had  not  the  courage  necessary  to  persevere  against 
the  deliberate  opposition  of  the  society — to  with 
stand  the  counsel,  rebuke,  or  sneer  that  she  must 
expect  from  the  different  characters  that  composed 
that  strange  community — and  above  all  to  meet 
the  elder  sister's  eye.  But  how  could  she  bear  to 
deceive  her,  to  steal  away  from  her  tenderest  friend 
as  from  an  enemy  !  The  thought  of  making  this 
treacherous  return  to  her  maternal  kindness  quite 
overcame  the  poor  girl,  and  Susan  entering  at  thi? 
moment,  found  her  wringing  her  hands  and  sobbing 
most  piteously. 

"  What  has  happened  to  you  Emily,  child  ?" 
she  asked,  in  her  kindest  voice  :  "  this  distress  is 
something  more  than  common  with  you." 

Emily  made  no  other  reply  than  by  throwing 
her  arms  around  Susan's  neck,  and  hiding  her  face 
on  her  bosom. 

"  Nay,  child,"  said  Susan,  folding  her  arms 
around  her,  "  ye  must  not.  It  is  but  a  tempting 
of  providence.  Ye'll  be  quite  worn  out  in  the 
struggle,  and  if  ye  cannot  conquer,  why — ye  had 
better  yield." 

<  Now — now,  if  ever,'  thought  Emily,  *  is  the 
moment;'  and  she  raised  her  head  from  SusanV 
bosom  with  the  full  purpose  of  confessing  her 
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weakness  and  her  wishes.  But  when  she  lifted 
her  tearful  eyes,  and  saw  the  calm  fixed  resolu 
tion  marked  on  the  elder  sister's  face,  and  met  her 
eye  in  which  there  was  the  majesty  of  command, 
it  awed  her  spirit  as  that  of  man  is  said  to  awe  the 
inferior  animals.  Her  head  fell  again  on  Sustin's 
bosom.  "  Ye  are  a  strange  wayward  child,"  said 
she  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  at  this  moment," 
she  added — "  nay,  do  not  start,  I  shall  return  to 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow  !"  echoed  Emily. 

"  Yea  to-morrow  ;  and  Judy  has  promised  to 
keep  you  company  to-night.  One  of  the  elders  at 
Lebanon  draws  near  his  end,  and  they  have  sent 
for  me,  to  consult  upon  some  temporalities  to  be 
settled  before  his  departure.  Now  sit  down  and 
compose  yourself — it  troubles  me  to  leave  you 
thus." 

Susan  led  Emily  to  a  chair,  and  at  this  moment 
one  of  the  sisters  gave  her  notice  that  the  brethren 
were  already  in  the  wagon  and  waiting  for  her. 
While  she  hastened  her  preparations,  she  exhorted 
Emily  to  be  more  tranquil,  and  above  all  not  to 
permit  any  one  to  see  how  far  the  adversary  yet 
maintained  his  power  over  her.  Emily,  though 
she  groaned  aloud  as  the  door  closed  after  the 
elder  sister,  suffered  her  to  depart  without  any 
farther  communication. 

She  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  severe 
struggles ;  but  finally,  at  the  close  of  it,  she  came 
to  the  supper-table  leaning  on  Judy,  with  her  cap 
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tied  ;  and  one  hour  after,  having  evaded  her  com 
panion's  observation,  she  stole,  unnoticed  by  any 
one,  to  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous,  where 
she  found  Harrington,  and  took  with  him  the  road 
to  Lebanon. 

Harrington,  for  reasons  all  important  to  himself, 
abandoned  the  road  usually  travelled,  and  turned 
at  the  western  extremity  of  the  village,  into  one 
which  passes  in  a  northerly  direction  over  the 
mountain  to  the  town  of  Lebanon.  There  are  on 
this  sequestered  road  but  two  or  three  habitations 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles,  and  though  it  pre 
sents  many  enchanting  views  of  the  uplands  and 
vallies,  and  ought  therefore  to  attract  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque,  few  of  that  (in  our  country)  small 
and  select  class  ever  heard  of  it ;  and  business  tra 
vellers  preferring  the  more  levelled  and  turn 
pike  road,  this  remains  unfrequented  and  grass 
grown. 

The  necessity  that  Harrington  should  reach  Al* 
bany  with  all  possible  expedition,  and  execute  his 
business  there  before  it  was  practicable  that  he 
should  be  overtaken,  forbade  his  permitting  Emily 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  his  purposes,  and  he 
had  scarcely  passed  the  boundary  of  the  village, 
before  he  began  to  unfold  them  to  her.  His  lan 
guage  was  entirely  changed — all  the  mysterious 
phrases,  and  the  obscure  and  technical  words,  with 
which  he  was  wont,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to 
4  sanctify  his  discourse,'  to  guard  it  with  equivocal 
meanings,  and  veil  it  in  unintelligible  terms,  were 
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exchanged  for  the  concise  language  of  the  man  of 
business.  Emily  soon  comprehended  that  she 
was  the  dupe  of  his  arts — *  that  the  decoy  letter 
was  forged  by  him,  after  the  model  of  the  note, 
(he,  as  he  boasted,  holding  the  pen  of  a  ready 
writer) — that  James  Lenox  neither  expected  nor 
wished  for  her — and  finally,  that  her  reputation 
being  destroyed  by  her  elopement  with  Harrington, 
her  only  resource  was  to  proceed  with  him,  without 
any  ado,  to  the  nearest  justice,  who  could  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony,  to  accept  his  hand,  which 
he  generously  proffered,  and  then  pursue  her  way 
with  him  to  Albany,  where  he  insultingly  con 
cluded  he  should  possess  himself  of  a  sum  of  mo~ 
ney  that  would  enable  him  to  make  a  lady  of  her 
for  the  rest  of  her  life.' 

Emily  heard  him  through  with  dismay ;  and 
springing  from  his  side,  she  would  have  cleared 
the  wagon  in  an  instant,  but  he  perceiving  her 
design,  passed  his  arm  around  her,  and  pulled  her 
back  on  to  the  seat,  and  there  detained  her  in  hL< 
strong  grasp.  She  screamed  for  help  with  re 
iterated  cries,  and  the  only  answer  she  received 
was,  "  be  quiet,  sweetheart — you  spend  your  breath 
in  vain — there  is  nothing  in  these  woods  to  hear 
you  but  the  bats  and  owls — no  *  elder  sister'  to 
snatch  you  from  me." 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Emily,  turning  to  him  with 
a  look  of  helplessness  and  appeal  that  might  have 
awakened  compassion  in  a  tiger.  "  Oh,  do  pity 
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"  Pity  you,  indeed  !"  he  replied  ;  "  I  have  none 
of  that  article  on  hand  :  I  used  it  all  up  on  my 
self  while  I  staid  among  those  devilish  fools.  Take 
wit  in  your  anger,  girl — what  can't  be  cured  must 
be  endured.  1  foresaw  that  I  should  have  trouble 
with  your  stubborn  nature,  and  [  have  provided 
accordingly.  But  fair  play  is  a  jewel,  and  the 
Lord  knows,  I  would  like  to  treat  you  handsomely 
if  you  will  hear  to  reason  and  let  me."  They  had 
now  nearly  attained  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
Harrington  stopped  his  horses.  "  Now,  Emily 
Allen,"  said  he,  "  I  leave  it  to  your  free  choice  to 
go  with  me  to  the  first  justice  we  can  find,  and 
there  quietly,  and  as  it  were,  willingly,  be  lawfully 
made  Mrs.  Harrington,  so  that  man  can't  put 
asunder  what  God  joins  together — or  abide  here, 
where  I  have  bespoke  a  cage  and  a  keeper  for 
you  till  my  return,  when  you  will  be  glad  enough 
to  take  me  on  my  own  terms." 

Emily  listened  in  silence  to  the  particulars  of 
the  wretch's  plot  against  her  :  her  whole  frame 
trembled,  and  her  lips  quivered  :  she  made  no 
other  reply  than  by  attempting  again  to  scream 
for  help,  but  her  voice  was  so  faint  and  incapable 
of  articulation,  that  it  sounded  like  the  smothered 
cry  of  a  person  attempting  to  scream  in  the  agony 
of  a  frightful  dream. 

"  Well,"  said  Reuben,  after  pausing  but  a 
moment,  "  if  you  won't  hear  to  reason,  you  must 
e'en  abide  by  the  consequences."  He  then  turned 
his  horses  from  the  road  into  a  deeply  shaded 
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passage  through  the  woods,  where,  by  the  im 
perfect  star-light,  not  a  trace  of  a  footstep  could 
be  discerned.  The  way  however  had  been  used, 
during  the  winter,  for  the  transportation  of  wood 
to  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  was  sufficiently 
cleared  from  impediments,  to  allow  the  cautious 
Reuben  to  pass  slowly  and  safely  through  it. 
Emily  looked  around  her  in  utter  despair — she 
cast  her  eyes  up  to  the  heavens  as  if  to  appeal  for 
mercy  there — their  stillness  and  serene  beauty 
seemed  to  mock  and  aggravate  her  misery :  she 
tried  to  frame  a  mental  petition  to  the  only  Power 
that  could  rescue  her,  but  her  mind  was  so  shaken 
by  terror  that  she  could  not  command  her 
thoughts  for  the  effort. 

They  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  and 
Harrington  again  stopped.  A  bright  light  streamed 
through  a  vista  in  the  woods  on  their  right.  Emily 
looked  in  the  direction  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  saw,  through  the  open  door  of  a  hovel,  a 
human  figure  enveloped  in  a  blanket,  and  extended 
on  the  ground  before  a  blazing  fire.  The  light 
played  fitfully  on  the  figure,  now  almost  dying 
away,  and  then  streaming  upward  nearly  to  the 
aperture  in  the  roof  through  which  the  smoke 
found  its  way.  Happily  imagination  could  not 
aggravate  her  terrors,  and  now  fully  aware  of  her 
own  helplessness,  she  sat  as  still  as  if  she  had  been 
turned  to  stone,  while  Harrington  vociferated 
"  holla  !  Sooduck — doctor  !  the  devil  take  the 
lazy  loon,  is  he  asleep,  or  drunk  ?"  Reuben's  re- 
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peated  calls  at  length  roused  a  dog,  whose  head 
laid  on  his  master's  bosom,  and  his  barking 
awakened  the  sleeper.  He  raised  his  head,  shook 
back  the  long  black  locks  that  shaded  his  eyes, 
and  looked  around  as  if  uncertain  whence  the 
sound  had  proceeded. 

"  Who's  wanting  the  doctor  ?"  he  asked,  in  a 
surly  tone  :  "  fools — will  they  never  learn  not  to 
come  to  me  at  the  moon's  full  ?" 

He  then  drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and  was 
about  to  resume  his  sleeping  posture,  when  Har 
rington  roused  him  effectually.  "  Here,  Sooduck," 
he  screamed,  "  here  I  am  on  the  spot — have  you 
forgotten,  old  fellow  ?  Here  is  the  jug  well  filled, 
and  here  is  the  girl." 

"  Ah  !  is  it  you,  friend  Reuben  ?  Here  I  am, 
true  as  steel,  watching  for  you." 

"  A  devil  of  a  pretty  watch  you  keep,"  mutter 
ed  Harrington.  "  Come,  come  along  doctor,  I 
have  no  time  to  lose,  every  minute  is  worth  a 
golden  guinea  to  me."  The  old  man  moved  slow 
ly  and  with  difficulty  towards  the  wagon — "  why 
how  now  Emily,  girl,"  continued  Harrington,  "  it's 
hard  parting,  is  it  ?  She  clings  to  me,  doctor,  like 
a  bur." 

"  What  have  you  brought  here  ?"  asked  the  old 
man,  looking  inquiringly  at  Emily,  who,  quite 
spent  with  terror,  had  sunk  insensible  into  Har 
rington's  arms.  "No,  no,  friend,"  he  added, 
turning  away,  "  since  the  breath  is  gone,  I'll  have 
nothing  to  do  with  her  :  it  is  bad  luck  meddling 
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with  the  dead,  and  there  was  no  death  in  the 
bargain." 

"  Stop,  you  old  fool,"  exclaimed  Harrington. 

"  Fool,  I  may  be,  friend  Reuben,  but  I'll  not  be 
fool  to  a  fool — I  tell  you  again  I'll  not  undertake 
with  the  dead." 

"Excuse  me,  doctor,"  said  Reuben,  in  a  mode 
rated  soothing  tone,  "you  have  mistaken  your 
case  for  the  first  time  in  your  life  :  the  girl  is  no 
more  dead  than  you  or  I — she  is  as  fearful  as  a 
fawn,  Sooduck,  and  your  old  indian  face  has 
frightened  her  out  of  her  wits — she  is  faint  too, 
poor  little  sweetheart,  with  grief  at  parting.  Here 
take  the  jug  first,"  he  added,  well  knowing  that 
he  offered  an  argument  irresistible  to  Sooduck : 
;<  there  is  life  of  man  for  you  doctor — it  will  make 
your  lazy  blood  race  through  your  old  veins  again, 
and  warm  your  cold  heart  to  do  a  good  turn  to  a 
friend." 

"  Ah  Reuben,  Reuben,"  replied  the  old  man, 
grasping  the  jug  and  swallowing  a  draught  from 
it,  "  you  know  what  is  needful.  The  stuff,"  he 
added,  after  repeating  the  application,  "  has  put 
life  into  me  already — now  give  me  my  prisoner 
and  be  off." 

Reuben,  with  the  little  aid  that  Sooduck  was 
able  to  afford  him,  succeeded  in  lifting  Emily  from 
the  wagon  and  conveying  her  to  the  hut,  where 
he  placed  her  on  some  fresh  straw  that  appeared 
to  have  been  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
left  her,  enjoining  it  on  the  old  man  to  watch  her 
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narrowly  and  treat  her  kindly.  After  having 
once  gone  to  the  wagon,  he  returned  to  advise 
Sooduck  to  administer  a  sleeping  potion,  '  it  would 
save  trouble,7  he  said,  *  and  make  safe  work.' 

"  Never  you  fear,  friend  Reuben,"  replied  Soo 
duck  ;  "  trust  me  and  my  dog  to  guard  this  little 
she-pigeon."  Harrington  thought  there  was  in 
truth  very  little  to  apprehend,  and  he  departed  ex" 
ulting  in  the  expectation  of  the  final  success  of 
his  savage  scheme. 

Emily  soon  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit,  but 
she  passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  nervous  excite 
ment  little  short  of  distraction.  Before  morning, 
however,  she  sunk  into  a  quiet  sleep  in  conse 
quence  of  a  composing  draught,  which  Sooduck 
half  compelled  and  half  persuaded  her  to  swallow 
— repose  had  its  usual  beneficent  effect,  and  she 
awoke  with  the  first  beam  of  daylight  quite  tran 
quillized.  She  had  now  for  the  first  time  sufficient 
presence  of  mind  to  examine  her  prison  and  her 
jailor.  The  hut  was  about  ten  feet  square,  and 
constructed  of  slender  poles  well  secured  in  the 
ground,  and  bent  together  at  the  upper  extremity 
in  the  form  of  an  arbour — the  sides  and  top  were 
filled  in  with  flexible  brush-wood  closely  matted 
together.  Some  brans  and  ashes,  the  relics  of  the 
evening's  fire,  laid  on  and  about  two  flat  stones 
which  composed  the  fire-place.  A  chair  so  rough 
that  one  might  have  fancied  it  the  first  barbarous 
essay  towards  forming  that  indispensable  domestic 
article;  an  iron  pot,  and  two  skillets  were  the 
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only  furniture  of  this  tenement,  rude  as  the  rudest 
structures  of  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The  rem 
nant  of  an  Indian  cake  laid  on  a  scorched  board 
near  the  fire-stones ;  and  some  trout  that  had  been 
caught  the  preceding  day  in  a  mountain  stream 
were  languidly  moving  in  a  large  wooden  bowl 
nearly  filled  with  water.  Sooduck,  still  stupified  by 
the  copious  draughts  he  had  taken  from  Reuben's 
jug,  was  stretched  on  a  mat  before  the  door — his 
dog  laid  beside  him.  The  faithful  animal  ever  and 
anon  would  start  from  his  sleep,  look  inquiringly 
around  him,  lick  his  master's  face,  and  fall  asleep 
again  on  his  bosom. 

Sooduck  the  indian  (for  such  he  was)  had  all  the 
peculiarities  of  his  race.  Though  so  old  that  he 
looked  as  if '  death  had  forgotten  to  strike  him — ' 
his  gigantic  form  was  still  erect  and  muscular. 
In  vain  Emily  explored  his  long  face  as  the  in 
creasing  light  of  day  revealed  its  rigid  lines  and 
worn.channels  for  some  trace  of  humanity,  some 
signal  of  compassion;  but  it  was  a  visage  to 
pierce  the  heart  of  one  who  sought  for  mercy 
with  utter  despair — a  visage  in  which  brutal 
sensuality  was  mingled  with  a  fierceness  that  neither 
time  nor  events  could  tame.  She  remembered  to 
have  heard  this  man  described,  and  marvellous 
medical  skill  imputed  to  him.  She  recognised 
some  of  the  signs  of  his  profession  hanging  around 
the  interior  of  his  hut ;  strings  of  the  rattles  of 
rattle-snakes — skins  of  snakes — snakes  salted  and 
dried  in  the  air — bunches  of  herbs  and  roots the 
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plumage  of  birds — their  carcasses  and  eggs — in 
short,  he  seemed  to  have  levied  his  contributions 
equally  on  the  elements  of  earth  air  and  water. 

There  are  still  in  the  most  civilized  parts  of  our 
country,  some  individuals  of  the  aboriginal  race, 
who  like  the  remnants  of  their  sacrifice-rocks, 
remain  among  us  monuments  of  past  ages.  They 
seek  the  most  secluded  and  wildest  spots,  where 
the  face  of  nature,  yet  untouched  by  man,  ex 
presses  some  sympathy  for  them — owns  an  alli 
ance  with  them.  Some  of  them  are  pretenders  to 
medical  skill,  and  receive  the  significant  appella 
tion  of  "  root  doctors."  They  no  longer  affect  to 
possess  the  charms,  and  use  the  spells  of  the 
ancient  pow-wows,  but  their  preparations  are 
made  with  a  studied  secrecy  which,  by  its  influ 
ence  over  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar,  answers 
the  purpose  of  magic.  Without  taxing  our  cre 
dulity  to  believe  in  all  the  marvellous  cures  that 
are  ascribed  to  them,  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
simples  they  extract  from  the  bosom  of  our  kind 
mother  earth  should  not  prove  as  innocent  and 
quite  as  efficacious  as  the  drugs  of  the  foreign 
soils. 

Every  one  has  felt  the  inspiring  influence  of 
returning  day-light — the  most  timid  are  em 
boldened  by  it.  Emily  inhaled  the  cool  and 
fragrant  morning  air  :  she  saw  through  the  open 
door  the  dewy  foliage  glittering  in  the  sun-beams, 
and  the  cheerful  light  that  chequered  the  shaded 
foot-path,  and  the  still  voice  of  nature  seemed  to 
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whisper  encouragement  to  her  spirit.  She  heard 
the  shrill  voice  of  the  lark,  and  the  clear  note  of 
the  robin,  and  they  sounded  in  her  ear  like  the 
voices  of  her  familiar  friends.  Exhausted  as  she 
was  by  long  sufferings  and  recent  terrors,  hope 
nerved  her  to  attempt  her  liberty.  The  rattling  of 
the  straw  as  she  moved  from  it  startled  the  vigilant 
dog,  she  saw  him  fix  his  eye  upon  her,  and  look 
ing  around  for  some  means  of  diverting  his  atten 
tion,  she  espied  a  piece  of  dried  meat  hanging 
over  the  door ;  she  cautiously  took  it  down, 
stooped  over  him  and  patted  him  coaxingly, 
while  she  offered  him  the  tempting  bribe,  but  he 
shook  off  her  arm,  and  with  a  low  growl  expressed 
his  disdain  of  her  arts. 

Finding  the  dog  impracticable,  she  trusted  that 
he  would  not  be  able  to  awaken  his  master  from 
his  deep  sleep,  and  stealing  timidly  around  his 
feet,  and  having  attained  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
she  ascertained  by  one  fearful  glance  that  he  still 
slept  soundly,  and  rashly  bounded  over  the  door 
step,  but  she  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  dog, 
who  having  jealously  watched  her  stolen  move" 
ments,  now  sprang  after  her,  and  caught  her  gar 
ments  between  his  teeth.  While  she  made  an 
effort  to  extricate  herself,  the  yelping  of  the  animal 
awoke  his  master,  who  growled  on  her  more 
fiercely  than  his  dog.  She  turned  towards  him, 
and  sunk  on  her  knees,  and  with  tears  and  entrea 
ties,  besought  him,  '  as  he  hoped  for  that  mercy 
from  Heaven  which  he  would  so  soon  need,  that 
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he  would  have  mercy  on  her.1  He  heeded  her  no 
more  than  if  she  had  spoken  to  him  in  a  dead 
language ;  and  after  gazing  on  her  for  a  few 
moments  silently,  and  with  a  mixture  of  sullen 
anger  and  brute  indifference,  he  commended  and 
caressed  his  dog,  and  then  pulled  the  helpless 
despairing  girl  into  the  hut.  She  sunk  back  on 
her  straw  bed,  while  Sooduck,  apparently  uncon 
scious  of  her  sobs,  and  even  of  her  presence,  pro 
ceeded  to  make  preparations  for  his  breakfast. 

He  first  whetted  his  appetite  by  a  copious 
draught  of  Reuben's  liquor,  and  then  kindled  a 
fire,  on  which,  without  any  fastidious  preparation, 
he  threw  the  still  gasping  trout.  When  they  were 
but  half  roasted,  he  offered  one  on  a  piece  of 
indian  cake  to  Emily,  who,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
rejected  his  hospitality,  though  her  fast  had  been 
a  long  one.  Quite  unaffected  by  the  scruples  of 
his  guest,  Sooduck  devoured  his  savage  repast 
with  a  voracious  appetite.  He  then  left  the  hut, 
secured  the  door  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  a 
stout  cord,  and  attaching  his  dog  by  his  collar  to 
a  chain  which  was  fastened  in  a  staple  driven  into 
one  of  the  upright  posts,  he  left  the  trusty  animal 
to  guard  his  prisoner,  while  he  with  his  pole  and 
line  sauntered  to  a  little  brook  near  his  dwelling, 
but  hidden  by  a  thick  growth  of  trees  which  it 
nourished  on  its  sides. 

Emily  remained  stretched  on  her  rude  bed,  now 
giving  way  to  a  burst  of  grief  as  the  recollection 
of  the  past,  or  the  gloomy  portents  of  the  future 
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overpowered  her — and  now  relapsing  into  pro- 
ibund  silence,  rendered  more  grievous  by  the  sweet 
music  of  nature  which  struck  on  the  poor  prisoner's 
sickening  sense.  The  melody  of  the  birds,  as 
they  flew  about  her  prison  house,  breathed  freedom 
and  gladness  ;  and  the  brook  which  she  distinctly 
heard  as  it  gurgled  around  the  roots  of  the  trees 
that  impeded  its  way,  or  bounded  over  the  stones 
that  vainly  obstructed  its  free  passage,  conveyed 
to  her  the  song  of  liberty. 

She  was  sometimes  startled  by  the  shrill  whistle 
of  the  Indian,  who,  still  pursuing  his  drowsy 
pleasure  in  the  shelter  of  the  wood,  sent  his  greet 
ing  to  his  dog,  whose  hoarse  response  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  sentinel  call  of  "  all  is  well." 
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Proud  of  her  parts,  but  gracious  in  her  pride  — 
She  bore  a  gay  goodnature  in  her  face, 
And  in  her  air  was  dignity  and  grace." 

Crabbe. 


WHILE  the  transactions  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of 
Emily  Allen  were  going  on,  Deborah  and  Ellen 
were  quietly  pursuing  their  journey,  though  not 
as  expeditiously  as  Ellen  could  have  wished.  She 
had  not,  as  has  been  seen,  left  Eton  in  the  most 
tranquil  state  of  mind,  and  she  was  perhaps  more 
impatient  at  the  little  accidents  that  retarded  their 
progress  than  she  would  have  been  at  another  time, 
or  under  other  circumstances.  Sometimes  the  old 
racked  chaise  needed  repair — sometimes  the  horse, 
who  as  Deborah  said,  "  had  like  herself  seen  better 
and  stronger  days,  and  needed  to  be  favoured,'' 
required  a  day's  delay — and  sometimes  they  came 
into  the  neighbourhood  of  an  old  acquaintance 
or  far-off  cousin  of  Deborah's,  and  she  judged  it 
right  to  diverge  from  their  direct  route  to  prove 
to  them  her  friendly  remembrance ;  for  she  scru 
pulously  maintained  the  New-England  custom 
(which  among  the  degenerate  moderns  is  becom 
ing  a  little  unfashionable)  of  noticing  a  relative  to 
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the  remotest  degree.  Ellen  often  felt  inclined  to 
remonstrate  against  these  repeated  delays ;  but  De 
borah  was  so  much  accustomed  to  exercise  the 
petty  tyranny  of  having  her  own  way,  that  Ellen 
rightly  concluded  it  would  be  much  easier  for  her 
to  acquiesce  than  for  Deborah  to  relinquish  her 
habitual  control. 

Ten  days  had  elapsed,  when  they  stopped  at  a 
village  inn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shaker  settle 
ment  at  Hancock :  an  hostler  advanced  to  take 
charge  of  the  horse  :  Deborah,  before  she  resigned 
the  reins,  gave  to  him  the  most  minute  directions 
as  to  the  refection  of  her  beast  ;  but  the  man, 
puffed  up  with  the  transient  importance  which  he 
derived  from  an  unusual  concourse  of  travellers 
that  had  filled  the  stables  and  stable-yards  of  the 
inn  with  fine  horses  and  fine  equipages,  was  evi 
dently  quite  heedless  of  Miss  Debby's  directions. 
She  at  last  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expedient  of 
travellers,  and  though  she  utterly  disapproved  the 
use  of  such  appliances,  which  she  thought  were 
little  better  than  bribery  and  corruption,  she  re 
luctantly  drew  a  four-pence  halfpenny  from  her 
pocket,  and  giving  it  to  the  man,  with  the  air  of 
one  who  offers  ample  consideration  for  '  value  re 
ceived,'  "  here,"  said  she,  "  take  this  and  deal 
kindly  with  the  beast — poor  fellow,  he  has  had  a 
tough  morning  of  it,  what  with  the  heat  and  the 
hills." 

The  hostler  took  the  bit  of  money,  looked  at  it 
and  turned  it  over  with  mock  gravity,  balanced  it 
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on  the  end  of  his  finger,  as  if  weighing  it,  and  then 
tossed  it  high  in  air,  accompanying  this  last  ex 
pression  of  his  contempt  with  an  insolent  laugh, 
in  which  he  was  joined  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  as 
sociates  who  had  gathered  around  him. 

Deborah  picked  up  the  money  as  it  fell,  and 
deliberately  replacing  it  in  her  pocket,  said  with 
perfect  coolness,  "  a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted — this  is  a  right  punishment  for  my  giving 
in  to  these  new-fangled  ways — here,  fellow,  give 
me  the  reins,  and  call  the  master  of  the  house  to 
me." 

This  appeal  to  his  principal  reduced  the  menial 
to  his  proper  insignificance  and  turned  the  laugh 
against  him,  and  Deborah  remained  fairly  mistress 
of  the  field  till  the  landlord  made  his  appearance. 
The  raised  voices  of  the  different  parties  attracted 
several  persons  to  the  windows  and  door  of  the 
inn,  and  Ellen  felt  herself  rather  awkwardly  situ 
ated  as  she  stood  awaiting  the  termination  of  De 
borah's  arrangements. 

"  Walk  in,  miss — walk  in,"  said  the  landlord 
to  her,  "  here,  this  way,  in  the  parlour  :  the  house- 
is  considerable  full,  but  you'll  find  room  enough 
to  spare  yet — I'll  attend  to  your  mother — walk 
in." 

The  attention  was  now  withdrawn  from  De 
borah  to  Ellen,  and  each  observer  probably  no 
ticed  the  disparity  between  the  supposed  mother 
and  daughter. 
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"  Impossible,"  whispered  a  young  man  who 
stood  in  the  door-way  to  a  lady  beside  him ; "  that 
she-grenadier  cannot  be  mother  to  this  pretty- 
graceful  girl." 

"  Impossible  is  a  rash  word  for  you,  Mr.  Phi 
losopher,"  replied  the  young  lady  :  "  look  there," 
she  added,  pointing  to  a  prickly  pear  in  flower, 
"  there  are  strange  productions — odd  relations  in 
nature." 

Ellen's  ear  caught  enough  of  these  remarks  as 
she  passed  along,  to  inform  her  that  she  was  the 
subject  of  them ;  and  her  embarrassment  was  in 
creased  when  the  landlord  opened  the  parlour  door 
to  usher  her  in,  and  she  perceived  that  the  room 
was  already  occupied  by  a  large  party  of  travellers 
— she  shrunk  back,  and  begged  her  conductor  to 
show  her  to  a  private  apartment.  He  said  that 
was  impossible,  for  his  rooms  were  all  taken  up. 
The  young  lady  at  the  door  observed  Ellen's  em 
barrassment,  and  advancing,  with  a  mixture  of 
good-nature  and  graceful  politeness,  begged  Ellen 
to  enter. 

"  Our  party,"  she  said,  "  is  of  such  an  uncon 
scionable  size  !  We  travel  en  masse  like  the  pa 
triarchs — men,  women,  and  children — and  much 
cattle,  and  when  we  have  gained  possession  of  a 
territory  we  are  quite  terrible  ;  but  the  parlour  of 
a  country  inn  you  know  is  neutral  ground,  where 
all  parties  have  equal  rights." 

A  smile  and  a  bow  from  Ellen  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  proffered  courtesy,  and  she  passed  in 
and  seated  herself  at  an  unoccupied  window. 
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"  You  are  a  rash  woman,  Miss  Campbell,"  said 
the  gentleman  in  a  low  voice,  whom  Ellen  had 
first  seen  at  the  door,  and  who  had  followed  to  the 
parlour.  "  I  see  a  storm  lowering  on  Mrs.  Nor 
ton's  brow,  and  I  fear  she  will  not  permit  you  the 
privilege  of  neutrality." 

"  I  care  not,  Mr.  Howard — the  motto  of  my 
family  arms  is,  l  dauntless  in  war,  gentle  in 
peace.' " 

"  My  family's  boastful  motto  also,"  replied  Mr. 
Howard. 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Miss  Campbell,  "  that  is 
singular ;  but  I  hope  you  are  not  ashamed  of  it," 
she  added,  noticing  a  little  embarrassment  in  Mr. 
Howard's  manner. 

"  Oh,  certainly  not ;  though  one  might  blush  at 
thinking  how  little  we  degenerate  sons  can  do  in 
these  peaceful  times  to  verify  the  pretensions  ot 
our  fighting  forefathers — but  see,  the  storm  is 
ready  to  burst  on  your  devoted  head.  Mrs.  Nor 
ton  is  beckoning  to  you — and  even  that  look  of 
invincible  good  nature  which  you  have  assumed 
will  not  mollify  her."  Mr.  Howard's  eyes  follow 
ed  Miss  Campbell  with  an  expression  that  seemed 
to  say,  f  that  look  is  as  potent  as  the  beaut}* 
that  in  the  olden  time  disarmed  the  wild  beasts  of 
their  ferocity.' 

"  My  dear  Miss  Campbell,"  began  Mrs.  Norton, 
drawing  up  her  severe  features  to  as  stern  an  ex 
pression,  as  if  she  was  taking  up  her  tes^mqny 
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against  the  depravity  of  the  age.     "  My  dear  Miss 
Campbell,  I  really  wonder  at  you." 

"  Wonder  !  Can  you,  Mrs.  Norton,  condescend 
to  so  vulgar  an  emotion  as  wonder  ?" 

"But  I  am  serious,  Miss  Grace." 

"  So  I  perceive,  ma'am." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  fancy,  that  you  un 
derstand  me  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  have  not  that  pleasure." 

Few  things  are  more  mortifying  to  a  person 
of  self-consequence,  than  to  be  called  on  to  explain 
the  cause  of  a  personal  irritation,  which  he  had 
imagined  quite  obvious.  After  a  little  fidgeting 
on  her  chair,  and  clearing  of  her  throat,  all  which 
Miss  Campbell  awaited  with  the  most  provoking 
serenity,  the  lady  spoke  with  the  manner  of  one 
who  in  her  own  little  sphere  has  been  looked  upon 
as  quite  oracular. 

"  Miss  Campbell,  it  has  ever  been  my  opinion, 
confirmed  by  all  my  experience,  and  I  have  had 
more  than  most  people ;"— -she  paused  again, 
probably  from  the  difficulty  of  giving  sufficient 
dignity  to  a  very  small  subject,  and  Miss  Camp 
bell  slipped  in — "  Incontrovertibly,  ma'am,  few 
people  live  to  be  more  than  three  score." 

"  I  did  not  mean,  Miss  Grace,  the  experience  of 
age ;  every  one  who  lives  to  a  certain  time  has 
that — but  the  experience  of — " 

*"  Wisdom,  ma'am — sagacious  observation,  &c, 
&c. — I  understand  you." 
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"  Oh,  cousin  Grace,  you  are  such  a  tease  ;?'  said 
a  young  lady  who  sat  at  Mrs.  Norton's  right 
hand,  and  who  perceived  she  was  quite  as  much 
provoked  by  being  understood,  as  by  not  being 
understood. 

"  Your  cousin  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Norton,  "  may 
teaze  you  young  ladies,  Miss  Sarah,  but  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  not  a  subject  for  teazing." 

"  My  dear  Sarah,"  said  Miss  Campbell,  with 
affected  gravity,  "  how  could  you  suspect  me  of 
taking  such  high  aim — you  know  mine  are  all  ran 
dom  shafts,  and  if  they  wound,  are  '  heaven  di 
rected'  ;  but,  Mrs.  Norton,  pray  do  not  deprive  me 
of  that  valuable  opinion  of  yours — the  result,  if 
I  remember,  of  unparalleled  experience." 

"I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  expressing  it  by 
your  ridicule,  Miss  Campbell,  self-respect  renders 
one  quite  superior  to  ridicule." 

"  Self-respect  renders  one  quite  superior  to  ri 
dicule,"  repeated  Miss  Campbell  with  deliberation 
and  emphasis — at  the  same  time  taking  out  her 
pocket-book,  seemingly  with  the  purpose  of  Re 
cording  on  her  tablets  Mrs.  Norton's  saying — 
"  self-respect,"  she  again  repeated,  as  she  drew 
out  her  pencil,  when  Mrs.  Norton  stopped  her  by 
exclaiming — "  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me,  Miss 
Campbell  ?" 

"  Insult  you !  my  dear  Mrs.  Norton,  Lord  bless 
me  !  no — really  if  I  have  been  so  unfortunate  as 
to  misunderstand  you  again,  you  must  not  lay  all 
the  blame  on  my  poor  intellects ;  for  you  talk  so 
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much  iii  the  style  of  the  venerable  Greeks,  that 
to  such  a  desultory  personage  as  I  am  every  sen 
tence  sounds  like  an  apothegm." 

Mrs.  Armstead,  the  aunt  of  Miss  Campbell, 
thought  her  niece  was  carrying  matters  too  far — 
she  perceived  that  Mrs.  Norton  felt  as  awkwardly 
as  a  warrior  of  the  olden  time  who  should  be  in  his 
heavy  coat  of  mail,  assaulted  by  a  light  armed 
soldier  of  the  present  day. 

"  My  dear  Grace,"  she  said,  ts  you  have  not  al 
lowed  Mrs.  Norton  time  to  explain  herself.  She 
noticed  the  companion  of  the  young  woman,  to 
wards  whom  you  have  thought  proper  to  give 
yourself  such  an  air  of  patronising  hospitality, 
m  an  altercation  with  the  hostler — she  says  she  is 
an  excessively  vulgar  woman,  and  she  thinks,  my 
dear,  that  it  is  a  great  piece  of  presumption  for 
this  young  woman  to  come  into  our  parlour 
without  an  invitation,  and  rather  ill-advised  in  you 
to  encourage  her  assurance." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Grace 
Campbell,  bowing  her  head  with  affected  deference, 
;<  for  possessing  me  of  Mrs.  Norton's  views  of  my 
conduct:  and  now,  my  dear  madam,"  she  added, 
turning  to  Mrs.  Norton,  "  pray  do  not  withhold 
from  me  your  own  expression  of  your  golden  opi 
nion." 

Mrs.  Norton  had  strong  motives  for  keeping- 
well  with  Miss  Campbell :  she  was  conscious  that 
the  lady's  fortune,  fashion,  and  talents  placed  her 
in  the  first  class,  let  her  make  that  class  as  small 
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as  she  would.  She  had  been  excessively  pro 
voked  at  Miss  Campbell's  contempt,  or  at  best  in 
difference  for  her,  but,  having  no  alternative,  she 
made  to  herself  a  great  merit  of  forgiveness, 
obliged  to  suppress  her  wrath  against  Miss  Camp 
bell,  she  meant  to  indemnify  herself  by  wreaking 
her  vengeance  on  the  innocent  stranger,  and  when 
she  spoke,  she  spoke  calmly,  but  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  by  Ellen. 

"  Miss  Grace,"  she  said,  "  there  is  much  excuse 
for  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  presumption  of  the 
common  people  :  you  have  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  town,  where  you  did  not  come  in  contact 
with  them." 

"  Yes — unfortunately,  Mrs.  Norton,  but  I  have 
now  and  then  taken  a  trip  to  the  country,  and  in 
demnified  myself  for  tlie  privation.  There  is  no 
thing  in  life  so  tiresome  to  me  as  the  genteel 
gentlemen  and  ladies  one  meets  for  ever  in 
town — we  flatter  one  another's  prejudices — we 
adopt  one  another's  opinions  and  tastes  and  habits 
till  everything  individua  land  peculiar  is  gone — 
we  are  all  formed  in  the  same  mould,  and  all  re 
ceive  the  same  impression — pure  gold  and  base 
copper — all  must  bear  the  same  stamp  to  be  cur 
rent  coin.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  me  to  see  the 
natural  character  as  it  is  developed  in  the  strong 
peculiarities  one  meets  in  the  country.  I  love  the 
common  people — an  unpardonable  sin  it  may  be, 
Mrs.  Norton,  but  I  do  love  them — I  love  to  see 
the  undisciplined  movements  of  natural  feeling — I 
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sympathise  with  their  unaffected  griefs — I  love  to 
witness  their  hearty  pleasures — I  had  rather  re 
ceive  the  expression  of  their  cordial  good-will 
than  the  compliments  of  a  successful  winter's  cam 
paign" — 

"  For  heaven's  sake  tell  me,  cousin  Grace,"  said 
a  gentleman  who  was  standing  near  co  her,  "  are 
you  addressing  this  tirade  in  favour  of  rusticity  to 
Mrs.  Norton  or  to  Howard  ?" 

A  deep  blush  suffused  Miss  Campbell's  cheeks  : 
she  was  conscious  that  though  she  had  in  the  onset 
addressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Norton,  she  had  invo 
luntarily,  and  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  sym 
pathy,  directed  her  eyes  to  Howard.  The  blush 
was  followed  by  a  beautiful  smile,  as  she  replied 
to  her  cousin — "  Is  it  strange,  William,  that  my 
enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  contemned  and  neg 
lected  should  impel  my  eyes  instinctively  to  a 
Howard  ?" 

"  Beware  instinct,  Howard — instinct  is  a  great 
matter,"  whispered  young  Armstead,  and  added 
aloud,  "  do  not  bow  so  like  simple  Mr.  Slender, 
as  if  you  believed  every  word  of  that  rattle 
brained  cousin  of  mine.  She  has  drank  a  draught 
of  sentiment  this  morning  on  these  romantic  hills  : 
but  this  love  of  the  country  and  its  sweet  simpli 
city  is  not  her  first  love  :  she  will  return  to  town, 
and  run  the  course  of  fashion  and  folly  with  the 
swiftest  of  her  rivals." 

"  For  shame,  my  son  :  I  will  not  suffer  your  in- 
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sinuations  against  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Armsteac!  > 
"  I  am  sure  she  was  never  fond  of  dissipation." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  mother ;  dissipation  is  a  self- 
denying  ordinance  with  Grace  ;  and  the  admira 
tion  of  half  the  men,  and  the  envy  of  all  the  women, 
are  her  voluntary  mortifications." 

"  Ah,  Will,"  replied  Miss  Campbell,  "  you  are  a 
snarler — a  predestined  old  bachelor — but  you 
shall  see  that  1  will  deny  the  world  and  all  ungod 
liness — forswear  your  company,  and  live  soberly 
in  this  present  life." 

"  I  am  certain  Miss  Campbell  has  the  ability  to 
verify  the  prophecy  she  utters,"  said  Howard. 

"  I  see  it  is  all  in  vain,  my  good  friends,"  re 
torted  young  Armstead,  assuming  the  gravity  of  a 
sage;  "  you  pour  in  your  poisons  faster  than  I  can 
administer  my  antidotes ;  so  go  on,  and  in  a  few 
years  you  will  drive  my  cousin  Grace,  in  spite 
of  her  good  sense,  into  the  rank  of  the  infallibles  : 
our  dear  mother  would  even  now  persuade  you, 
Grace,  as  the  worthy  Bishop  Hoadley  said,  {  not 
that  you  cannot  err,  but  that  you  do  not  err.' ' 

«« My  good  aunt's  blindness  is  not  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  me  while  I  have  so  clearsighted  a  cousin, 
who  with  one  keen  glance  of  his  eye  can  pierce 
the  fog  of  vanity.  But  here,  William,  comes  a 
newer  if  not  fairer  subject  for  your  sharp-shoot 
ing." 

All  eyes  were  now  directed  to  the  door,  and  De 
borah  entered, 
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The  pause  occasioned  by  her  entrance  gave 
Mrs.  Norton  an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  obliged 
others  to  listen  to  her.  She  poured  forth  many 
wise  maxims  upon  the  necessity  of  jealously  guard 
ing  the  few  distinctions  of  rank  that  remain  among 
us,  and  concluded  with  the  condescending  de 
claration,  that  she  always  made  it  a  point  to  speak 
to  persons  she  met  at  an  inn,  but  she  took  good 
care  they  should  understand,  c  thus  far  shalt  thou 
come  and  no  farther.' 

Young  Armstead  ventured  to  express  a  fear  that 
the  wave  of  the  multitude  would  be  too  strong  for 
her  supreme  command  ;  but  for  the  most  part  the 
good  lady  talked  without  being  heeded.  Every 
eye  seemed  fixed  on  Deborah,  who  on  entering 
had  given  a  good-natured  nod  to  the  Armstead 
party,  and  had  proceeded  in  her  operations  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  if  she  had  been  in  her 
own  little  bed-room  at  home  and  mistress  of  all  she 
surveyed.  She  walked  up  to  a  small  looking-glass 
— threw  aside  her  bonnet,  and  began  smoothing 
her  refractory  locks  with  a  pocket-comb,  while 
she  recounted  to  Ellen,  in  her  homeliest  phrase, 
and  with  all  the  exultation  of  a  victor,  her  success 
in  securing  the  best  hospitalities  of  the  manger  for 
her  good  steed,  and  boasted  that  like  a  faithful 
mistress  she  had  insisted  on  being  an  eye-witness 
of  his  accommodations. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Ellen  felt  a  little  dis 
turbed  at  the  ludicrous  figure  her  companion  made 
in  the  eyes  of  the  fashionable  party  who   were 
8* 
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observing  her.  She  perceived  that  the  mirth  oi 
the  young  people  was  only  kept  within  decent  limits 
by  the  gravity  of  their  elders,  and  that  gravity  was 
maintained  by  a  difficult  effort.  She  averted  her 
eyes  and  looked  out  of  the  window,  when  Deborah, 
who  had  finished  her  toilette,  and  was  surveying 
some  pictures  that  garnished  the  walls,  again 
exacted  her  attention. 

"  For  the  land's  sake,  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  come 
and  look  at  these  picturs  and  tell  me  what  this 
means — here  is  something  that  puzzles  me  ;"  and 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  an  embroidered  Hector  and 
xVndromache,  the  fruit  of  at  least  three  months' 
labour  of  one  of  the  young  lady  artists  of  the  inn. 

"  That  man,"  she  said,  pointing  to  the  Trojan 
hero,  "  is  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  Connecti 
cut  reg'lars,  at  least  it  is  as  much  like  that  as  any 
thing,  and  I  take  it  to  be  the  likeness  of  CoL 
Smith.  I  remember  he  had  a  wife  and  one  child, 
and  he  parted  from  them  just  before  the  battle  oi* 
Garmantown,  where  he  lost  his  life,  and  a  great 
many  other  brave  fellows  that  have  never  been 
stitched  into  a  pictur,  lost  theirs  too.  It's  always 
your  generals  and  colonels  that  get  all  the  profit 
and  honour  while  they  live,  and  the  glory  when 
they  are  gone*  while  the  poor  fellows  that  suffer 
hunger  and  cold  die,  and  are  never  named  nor 
thought  of.  But  what  signifies  it !  for  the  '  same 
event  happeneth  to  all,'  as  Solomon  says." 

"  And  it  is  the  honest  life  that  precedes  the 
{ event,'  and  not  the  honour  which  follows  it,  that 
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makes  all  the  difference,"  said  Miss  Campbell, 
advancing  to  Deborah,  and  entering  into  her 
feelings  with  evident  pleasure. 

"  Very  true,  Miss — and  very  well  said,"  re 
plied  Debby,  heartily.  "  May  be  Miss,"  she  added, 
with  an  earnest  manner  which  indicated  that  a  very 
slight  observation  of  Miss  Campbell  had  inspired 
a  great  respect  for  her  powers,  "  may  be  Miss,  you 
can  help  Ellen  explain  these  outlandish  names  that 
puzzle  me.  I  am  sure  there  was  not  in  all  the 
Connecticut  reg'lars  such  a  name  as  Hector,  and 
as  to  the  other,  I  can't  make  any  thing  out  of  it." 

"  They  are  fancy  names  I  imagine,"  said  Ellen, 
willing  to  avoid  an  explanation. 

Deborah  passed  on  to  a  coarse  engraving  of 
Solomon's  temple,  which  she  gazed  on  with  at 
least  as  honest  a  rapture  as  a  connoisseur  would 
have  felt  at  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  She  com 
mented  on  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  with 
critical  accuracy,  observed  the  number  of  porches, 
pillars,  windows  and  doors,  and  concluded  with 
expressing  her  delight  that  she  had  *  at  last  seen  a 
pictur  of  old  king  Solomon's  temple.' 

Deborah  poured  forth  her  comments  without 
heeding  the  whispers,  the  stares  and  smiles  that 
her  oddity  excited  ;  but  Ellen  saw  and  heard  all ; 
and  more  pained  that  her  honest  friend  should  be 
the  subject  of  ridicule,  than  mortified  on  her  own 
account,  she  drew  her  out  of  the  room  into  the 
little  piazza  in  front  of  the  house,  and  earnestly 
recommended  their  proceeding  on  their  journey 
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immediately.  Her  arguments  however  had  no 
weight  with  Deborah  ;  but  while  she  still  urged 
them,  their  attention  was  attracted  by  an  alarming 
outcry.  The  cause  of  it  was  at  once  obvious. 
A  chaise  had  been  overset  in  the  village  street, 
the  horse  was  running  with  the  broken  vehicle  at 
his  heels  at  full  speed,  while  half  a  score  of  men 
were  in  breathless  pursuit ;  a  little  child  stood  in 
the  road  before  the  door,  his  danger  was  apparent, 
and  his  destruction  seemed  inevitable  :  the  party 
in  the  house  joined  their  cries  to  those  in  the  street, 
while  a  voice  of  terror  and  agony  loud  above  all 
the  rest,  screamed,  "  my  child,  my  child  !"  The 
horse  received  a  new  impetus  from  these  frightful 
screams,  while  the  little  fellow  stood  facing  the 
danger  quite  unappalled,  and  resolutely  threw  his 
hat  at  the  horse. 

Deborah  and  Ellen  darted  forward  at  the  same 
instant — Deborah  attempted  to  stop  the  horse  : 
she  failed  in  that,  but  the  force  of  her  arm  turned 
him1  aside  from  his  course,  while  Ellen  snatched 
the  child,  and  turning,  placed  it  in  the  arms  of  its 
mother,  who  had  just  reached  the  door,  and  trem 
bling,  almost  fainting,  extended  them  to  receive 
her  child.  This  was  all  the  operation  of  an 
instant.  The  whole  party  from  the  parlour  now 
surrounded  Deborah  and  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Armstead,  (for  she  was  the  mother)  as 
soon  as  she  had  tranquilized  her  feelings  suffi 
ciently  to  speak,  overwhelmed  the  preservers  of 
her  child  with  expressions  of  gratitude.  Th«r 
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brothers  and  sisters  crowded  about,  and  embraced 
the  little  boy  who  seemed  to  wonder  why  he  had 
caused  such  emotion  ; — while  Miss  Campbell  ad 
vancing  to  Ellen,  and  gracefully  offering  her  hand, 
said,  that  her  "  little  'scape-death  cousin  had  ob 
tained  for  her  the  right  to  beg  the  name  and  ac 
quaintance  of  her  whose  kind  intervention  had 
saved  his  life."  She  proceeded  to  lavish  praises  on 
Ellen  for  her  prompt  courage  ;  but  Ellen  modestly 
declined  them,  saying,  she  had  been  impelled 
by  instinct  to  the  action,  and  was  quite  uncon 
scious  of  any  danger  till  it  was  past. 

The  ice  being  thus  broken,  the  young  ladies, 
after  discussing  every  particular  of  the  '  hair 
breadth  'scape,'  proceeded  to  an  animated  conver 
sation  on  various  subjects,  which  elicited  the  cha 
racters  of  each,  and  inspired  them  with  mutu 
al  admiration.  Perhaps  they  liked  each  other  the 
better  because,  though  there  was  a  general  agreement 
between  them  in  tastes  and  sentiments,  there  was  a 
striking  difference  in  some  particulars.  Ellen's 
manners,  without  any  of  the  awkwardness  or  gauche- 
rie  of  bashfulness  or  ignorance,  were  timid,  and, 
withtstrangers,  rather  reserved  and  retiring ;  while 
Miss  Campbell  had  the  assured  air  of  one  who  has 
held  a  high  command  in  society,  and  whose  right  and 
habit  it  was  to  take  the  lead  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Ellen,  with  one  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  the  world, 
talked  in  rather  a  low  tone — the  style  of  her  con 
versation  was  unambitious  and  simple,  and  though 
it  often  took  a  rich  colouring  from  the  bright  rays 
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of  genius  and  feeling,  like  those  glowing  hues 
which  fall  on  the  summer  landscape,  and  which  no 
contrivance  of  art  can  produce  or  imitate,  there  was 
nothing  said  to  court  attention  or  excite  admi 
ration. 

Miss  Campbell  talked  rather  loud,  and  with  spirit 
and  fluency ;  she  had  the  fearless  manner  of  one 
who  has  often  felt  her  own  power,  and  the  weak 
ness  of  others :  she  dashed  on  like  an  impetuous 
mountain  stream,  disdaining  obstruction  and  care 
less  of  opposition.  She  had  evidently  been  accus 
tomed  to  occupy  the  fore-ground  of  the  picture, 
to  be  the  primary  object  of  attention.  She  would 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  feeling 
that  suffused  Ellen's  face  with  blushes,  and  impart 
ed  tremulousness  to  her  voice,  when  she  found 
herself  the  object  of  an  admiring  observation. 
Miss  Campbell  had  been  so  accustomed  to  the 
homage  of  societ}^  that  the  excitement  had  become 
as  necessary  to  her  as  the  applause  of  an  audience 
to  a  popular  actor.  In  the  midst  of  her  most  ani 
mated  and  eloquent  sallies,  her  eye  would  glance 
rapidly  around  her  circle  of  auditors,  to  catch  new 
inspiration  from  the  silent  tribute  of  their  enchain 
ed  attention.  With  these  faults,  she  had  such  a 
fund  of  good  sense,  such  invincible  good  humour 
and  unaffected  benevolence,  that  she  commanded 
the  love,  the  respect  even  of  those  who  were  most 
sensible  of  her  imperfections.  Her  virtues  were 
her  own,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  rich  soil ;  hei 
faults  the  result  of  accident,  the  weeds  permitted  b  v 
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neglect,  or  occasioned  by  improper  cultivation.  Miss 
Campbell  was  not  a  regular  beauty,  but  her  grace 
ful  person  and  fine  expression  gave  to  her  ap 
pearance  the  effect  of  beauty. 

Mrs.  Armstead,  her  aunt,  resided  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  on  a  jaunt  to  Boston  by  the  way  of 
Lebanon  springs.  Mrs.  Norton  was  an  old  ac 
quaintance  and  distant  relation,  whom  she  had  met 
accidentally.  Mr.  Howard  had  been  introduced 
by  young  Armstead  into  his  mother's  family  a 
few  weeks  before  they  left  home,  and  recommend 
ed  to  their  regard  as  an  old  college  friend  from 
Boston. 

This  introduction  is  necessary  to  our  readers,  but 
even  these  concise  particulars  are  more  than  our 
travellers  ascertained  of  their  new  friends.  The 
little  boy  who  had  been  rescued  seemed  to  have 
been  struck  by  the  manly  genius  of  Deborah,  and 
attached  himself  to  her — and  the  whole  party,  with 
the  exception  of  Mrs.  Norton,  were  emulous  of 
showing  civility  to  Deborah,  and  admiration  of 
Miss  Bruce.  Mrs.  Armstead,  anxious  to  improve 
her  brief  opportunity  of  expressing  her  gratitude, 
lavished  her  attentions  on  Ellen,  placed  her  next 
herself  at  table,  and  melted  away  all  reserve  bv 
the  warmth  of  her  kindness. 

The  dinner  being  over,  preparations  were  made 
for  the  departure  of  all  parties.  Deborah's  primi 
tive  loooking  chaise  and  ancient  horse,  were  led 
to  the  door  in  the  rear  of  Mrs.  Armstead's  elegant 
carnage,  which  with  the  dashing  gig  and  tandem 
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of  her  son,  and  the  horses  of  their  outriders  effec 
tually  *  stopped  the  way.'  While  the  servants 
were  adjusting  some  light  baggage,  dried  fruits 
and  cakes  for  the  young  people,  the  late  publica 
tions  for  their  elders,  &c.  &ic.  Miss  Campbell  said 
to  Ellen,  "  you  must  allow  me  to  borrow  a  New- 
England  phrase,  to  ask  whither  you  are  'journey 
ing  ?'  we  cannot  part  from  you  without  the  hope  at 
least  of  meeting  again." 

"  It  is  not  impossible  we  may,"  replied  Ellen, 
"  for  my  companion  has  just  announced  to  me, 
that  if  we  are  successful  in  attaining  the  object  of 
our  coming  to  this  vicinity,  she  intends  visiting 
Lebanon  springs  for  a  few  days." 

"  Successful  or  not  successful,  Ellen,"  interrupt 
ed  Deborah,  "  I  shall  go  to  the  pool,  for  I  hear 
those  waters  are  a  master-cure  for  the  rheumatis." 

"  Oh,  I  am  told  quite  equal  to  Bethesda,"  said 
Miss  Campbell;  "  and  as  you  take  along  with  you 
an  angel  to  trouble  them,  you  may  be  sure  of  ex 
periencing  their  efficacy.  But  seriously,  Miss 
Bruce,  I  hope  no  consideration  will  deter  you  : 
we  are  to  linger  in  the  adjacent  villages  for  a  day 
or  two,  and  then  go  to  Lebanon,  and  I  am  certain 
that  if  we  are  so  happy  as  to  meet  you  there,  my 
aunt  will  insist  on  your  attaching  yourselves  to 
our  party." 

"  Grace,"  said  Mrs.  Armstead,  "  you  anticipate 
my  wishes — you  would  indeed,  Miss  Bruce,  do 
me  a  great  favour  by  enrolling  yourselves  in  my 
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party."     And  the  young  ladies  exclaimed,  "  how 
glad  I  shall  be — and  how  pleasant  it  will  be." 

Ellen  gracefully  returned  her  thanks  to  each 
and  all,  while  Deborah,  quite  ignorant  of  the  tactics 
of  the  polite  world,  comprehended  nothing  of  the 
offered  civility,  but  that  it  was  meant  in  kindness, 
and  therefore  deserved  the  hearty  thanks  with 
which  she  replied  to  it. 

"  Come,  my  dear  girls,"  said  Mrs.  Armstead, 
"  we  must  despatch  this  leave-taking;  every  thing 
I  see  is  in  readiness." 

"  Our  friends,"  said  Miss  Campbell, "  must  start 
first.  Be  good  enough,  William,  to  order  the  ser- 
vant  to  lead  forward  Miss  Lenox's  horse.  I  am 
sure,"  she  added  smiling,  "  his  age  and  virtues 
entitle  him  to  precedence." 

The  two  parties  now  proceeded  to  make  their 
adieus  ;  and  the  young  ladies,  each  as  they  took 
Ellen's  hand,  slipped  on  her  finger  a  ring,  which 
they  begged  her  to  take  for  a  keepsake. 

The  little  boy,  watchful  of  every  thing  concern 
ing  his  new  friends,  observed  this — he  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  net  purse,  through  the  interstices  of 
which  shone  a  golden  guinea,  and  swelling  with 
manly  pride,  he  offered  it  to  Deborah. 

Deborah  patted  him  on  the  head,  called  him  a 

young  prince,  said  his  life  was  worth  saving,  and, 

as  a  matter  of  course,  she  handed  the  purse  to  his 

mother. 

-"  Oh  no,  no,  Miss  Lenox,"  said  Mrs.  Armstead. 

VOL.  II.  9 
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"  you  must  keep  it  indeed,  it  would  quite  break 
my  little  boy's  heart  if  you  despised  his  gift." 

"  Despise  it,  ma'am,"  rejoined  Deborah,  survey 
ing  it  with  unfeigned  delight.  "  I  was  never  the 
owner  of  a  golden  guinea  in  my  life,  and  I  thought 
it  would  be  an  imposition  to  take  it — but  I  shall 
take  good  care  of  it,"  and  she  carefully  deposited 
it  in  her  pocket,  adding,  "  Mr.  John,  your  guinea 
will  seldom  see  daylight  while  I  live." 

The  last  parting  words  were  said — the  last  kind 
looks  reciprocated,  and  all  parties  arranging  them 
selves  in  their  own  places,  Deborah  drove  off  in 
one  direction,  and  Mrs.  Armstead  and  her  suite  in 
another.  As  the  children  stretched  their  necks 
out  of  the  carriage  to  send  their  last  lingering 
look  towards  the  old  chaise  and  the  humble  Rosi- 
nante  that  drew  it  heavily  along,  Mrs.  Armstead 
remarked,  "  how  little  the  young  and  the  truly 
wise  estimate  that  which  is  essentially  good  and 
lovely  by  external  appearances." 

"As  I  cannot  in  conscience,  my  dear  aunt," 
said  Miss  Campbell,  "  take  a  place  in  either  of 
those  classes,  being  not  very  young  and  certainly 
not  belonging  to  the  *  select  few'  of  the  l  truly 
wise,'  I  must  investigate  the  cause  of  my  prompt 
admiration  of  our  new  acquaintance."  She  shook 
her  head  after  a  moment's  deliberation,  and  added, 
;;  I  can  take  no  praise  to  myself,  for  that  charming 
Miss  Bruce  is  a  self-evident  lady — and  her  com 
panion—an  exception  to  all  rules— just  hit  one  of 
my  wayward  fancies." 
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"  And  I  rather  think,  Grace,"  said  young  Arm- 
stead,  (who  had  taken  his  sister's  place  in  the  car 
riage,)  "  you  were  not  sorry  to  have  an  opportu 
nity  of  giving  to  our  cousin  Norton  a  practical 
instance  of  your  contempt  of  her  aristocracy — and 
of  manifesting  to  another  observer  your  elevation 
above  the  prejudices  of  society." 

Miss  Campbell  did  not  notice  the  last  clause  of 
her  cousin's  sentence  except  by  a  slight  blush  :  she 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  desire  of  mortifying  the  base 
less  pride  of  Mrs.  Norton.  "  There  was  nothing," 
she  said,  "  more  essentially  vulgar  than  the  con 
sequence  that  betrayed,  by  its  perpetual  vigilance 
and  jealousy,  a  consciousness  that  there  existed  no 
intrinsic  superiority — an  exclusive  bigoted  spirit 
ought  not  to  receive  any  toleration  in  our  society- 
it  was  opposed  to  the  genius  and  tendencies  of 
every  thing  about  us — we  were  happily  exempt 
from  the  servitude  of  oriental  castes,  and  the 
scarcely  less  arbitrary  classifications  of  more  libe 
ral  countries.  Superior  talents — education — man 
ners — the  habits  of  refined  life,  were  the  only  dis 
tinctions  that  ought  to  obtain  among  us,  and  they 
were  quite  obvious." 

"  Ah  coz,  I  see  how  it  is.  Like  the  Duchess 
of  Gordon,  who  replied  to  the  managers  of  the 
city  assembly  at  New- York,  when  they  apolo 
gised  for  not  being  able  to  offer  her  the  precedence 
to  which  her  rank  entitled  her,  {  never  mind,  gen 
tlemen,  wherever  I  am,  there  is  the  Duchess  of 
Gordon.'  Like  her  Grace,  you  are  satisfied 
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that  Miss  Campbell's  is  the  first  place — that  this 
modern  heraldry  of  merit  will  always  give  her 
precedence." 

"  Thank  you,  William,  for  your  generous  per 
sonal  application  of  my  principles — you  need  not 
shake  your  head — I  am  in  no  danger  of  mistaking 
any  thing  you  say  to  me  for  a  compliment." 

"  Believe  me,  Grace,"  replied  her  cousin,  affec 
tionately  taking  her  hand,  "  I  never  was  in  more 
imminent  danger  of  joining  my  voice  to  the  choral 
song  of  your  flatterers.  I  sympathise  entirely  in 
your  desire  to  dissipate  the  illusions  of  our  con 
ceited  and,  thank  Heaven,  '  far-off'  cousin  Nor 
ton — in  your  admiration  of  our  new  acquaintance 
and  in  some  other  new  feelings,"  he  added,  low 
ering  his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  that  are  getting  the 
mastery  in  your  heart — and  I  pray  heaven  you 
may  always  show  yourself  as  entirely  superior  to 
the  adventitious  distinctions  of  the  world,  as  with 
your  character  you  may  afford  to  be." 

"  A  bona  fide  compliment  from  William  Arm- 
stead  ! — Saul  among  the  prophets  !"  exclaimed 
Grace  Campbell. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

. 


«*  II  y  adans  1'aspect  de  la  contree  qu«lque  chose  de  calme  et  de  doui 
qui  prepare  I'Sme  a  sortir  des  agitations  de  la  vie." 

Madame  de  Start. 


IT  was  a  fine  afternoon  in  the  month  of  August 
when  our  travellers  passed  the  romantic  road 
which  traverses  the  mountain  that  forms  the  east 
ern  boundary  of  the  valley  of  Hancock.  The 
varied  pleasures  they  had  enjoyed  during  the  day. 
and  the  excitement  of  drawing  near  to  the  object 
of  their  long  journey,  animated  them  both  with 
unusual  spirits.  Deborah's  tongue  was  voluble 
in  praise  of  the  rich  farms  that  spread  out  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills,  or  embosomed  in  the  pro 
tected  vallies,  called  forth,  as  they  deserved,  the 
enthusiastic  commendations  of  our  experienced 
rustic.  Ellen  listened  in  silence  while  she  gazed 
with  the  eye  of  an  amateur  upon  this  beautitul 
country,  which  possesses  ail  the  elements  of  the 
picturesque.  Green  hills  crowned  with  flourishing 
villages — village  spires  rising  just  where  they 
should  rise  ;  for  the  scene  is  nature's  temple,  and 
the  altar  should  be  there — lakes  sparkling  like  gems 
in  the  distant  vallies — Saddle  mountain  lifting  his 
Iwoad  shoulders  to  the  northern  sky,  and  the  Cats- 
9* 
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kills  defining  with  their  blue  and  misty  outline  the 
western  horizon. 

A  sudden  exclamation  from  Deborah  fixed  El 
len's  attention  to  one  spot  in  the  wide  spread  land 
scape.  "  As  I  live,"  she  said,  "  there  is  the  very 
place  at  last — see,  Ellen,  the  yellow  houses  they 
told  us  of." 

Ellen  turned  her  eye  to  the  long  line  of  habi 
tations  of  a  uniform  colour  and  appearance,  which, 
stretching  along  the  plain  and  sheltered  by  the  sur 
rounding  hills,  seem  sequestered  from  the  world, 
and  present  an  aspect  of  peace  and  comfort,  if  not 
of  happiness. 

Ellen,  as  others  have  done,  wondered  that  this 
strange  people,  who  in  their  austere  judgment 
would  condemn  the  delight  that  springs  from  na 
tural  beauty  as  the  gratification  of  the  '  lust  of  the 
eye,'  should  have  selected  a  spot  of  such  peculiar 
charms. 

"  Ah,"  said  Debby,  as  her  eye  wandered  over 
the  stubble  fields  and  the  rich  crops  that  were  yet 
unreaped,  "  these  are  knowing  people — they  un 
derstand  their  temporals — they  have  chosen  their 
land  well." 

c  Then,'  thought  Ellen,  c  it  may  be  that  the 
maxim,  the  '  useful  is  the  beautiful,'  holds  good  in 
relation  to  our  mother  earth,  and  that  she  lavishes 
her  smiles  upon  those  of  her  loyal  children  who 
seek  her  favours  :  sure  I  am,  no  professed  admi 
rers  of  the  beauties  of  nature — no  connoisseur  in 
all  the  charms  of  the  various  combinations  of 
mountain  and  valley,  pasture  hills  and  rich  raea- 
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dows,  dashing  streams  and  quiet  lakes,  could  have 
selected  a  more  beautiful  residence  than  this.' 

Her  meditations  were  suddenly  cut  short  by 
another  exclamation  from  Deborah,  who  had  now 
turned  an  angle  in  the  road  and  entered  the  vil 
lage  street. 

"  Well,  if  this  does  not  beat  all !  Just  look 
here,  Ellen,  at  this  little  bright  stream,"  and  she 
pointed  to  a  small  rivulet  that  sparkled  like  a 
chain  of  burnished  silver  in  the  sunbeams,  "  see 
where  it  comes  racing  down  the  hill  yonder,  and 
here,  where  it  crosses  the  street,  it  darts  under 
ground  as  if  to  hide  its  capers  from  these  solemn 
people — the  thing  has  sense  in  it." 

Ellen  smiled,  and  asked  "  if  it  would  not  be 
well  to  imitate  its  discretion,  and  inquire  at  which 
house  they  should  find  the  elder  sister  Susan  ?" 

Deborah  immediately  stopped  her  horse,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  up  of  one  of  the  brethren, 
who  was  approaching  them  from  an  adjoining 
field.  She  spent  the  few  moments  of  waiting  in 
admiring  the  large  richly  stocked  garden,  without 
weeds  or  waste  places,  the  fine  stone-posts  to  the 
fences,  the  neatly  sawn  wood,  piled  with  mathema 
tical  exactness,  the  clean  swept  street,  and  all  the 
neat  arrangements  of  the  shaker  economy,  so  strik 
ing  to  an  eye  accustomed  only  to  the  slipshod 
ways  of  our  country  people. 

In  the  meanwhile  Ellen  was  looking  eagerly  at 
the  windows  of  a  large  house  near  which  they  had 
halted,  to  discern  if  possible  the  well-known  fea 
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tures  of  Susan  or  Emily  on  any  of  the  sisters  who, 
as  they  passed  the  windows  like  shadows,  stole  an 
inquiring  glance  at  the  travellers. 

When  the  man  had  arrived  within  speaking 
distance,  Deborah  asked,  c  if  he  would  be  so  good 
as  to  direct  her  where  she  could  find  Susan  Allen.5 

"  Yea,"  he  replied,  "  she  dwells  there ;"  and  he 
pointed  to  the  large  house  Ellen  was  surveying. 

"  Is  she  at  home,"  asked  Deborah. 

"  Yea,  I  believe  so." 

Either  Deborah's  imagination  was  busy,  or  her 
sagacity  detected  more  meaning  in  the  man's  face 
than  was  expressed  in  his  brief  answers.  "  Is  Susan 
sick  ?"  she  asked  hastily. 

"  If  ye  have  business  with  her  ye  can  inquire 
for  her  at  the  house,"  was  all  the  reply  vouchsafed. 

"  Much  thanks  for  his  information,"  said  Debby. 
who  felt  too  conscious  of  the  liberty  of  free  inquiry 
at  all  times  and  places,  to  need  the  permission 
granted  in  a  manner  so  surly.  They  stopped  at 
the  house  designated,  and  were  admitted  by  one 
of  the  sisters  who  in  reply  to  their  inquiry  for 
Susan  Allen,  said  after  a  little  hesitation,  that, 
"  she  was  not  right  well,  and  would  not  be  able, 
she  believed,  to  see  strangers." 

"Can  we  then,"  asked  Ellen,  "see  Emily 
Allen?" 

"  Emily  Allen  !"  exclaimed  the  sister,  put  a 
little  off  her  guard  by  surprise,  and  then  after  a 
momentary  pause  and  without  making  any  explana 
tions,  she  added,  "  I  will  acquaint  elder  sister  th«u 
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there  are  strangers  here — if  she  knows  who  you 
are  she  may  choose  to  see  ye — be  pleased  to  give 
me  your  names."  They  gave  them,  and  added 
an  earnest  request  that  Susan  would  see  them. 

She  had  scarcely  given  Deborah  and  Ellen  time 
to  interchange  their  mutual  apprehensions,  ere  she 
returned  and  bade  them  follow  her.  She  led  them 
up  stairs  and  through  a  long  passage  to  the  elder 
sister's  apartment,  only  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  being  larger  and  more  commodious — 
their  conductor  showed  them  into  the  room  and 
then  left  them,  closing  the  door  after  her. 

Susan  was  seated  with  her  back  to  the  door — 
on  hearing  it  close  she  rose  from  her  chair  with 
apparent  effort,  like  one  enfeebled  by  disease,  and 
advanced  towards  Deborah  and  Ellen.  Her  face 
was  ghastly  pale,  but  there  was  no  other  sign  of 
emotion.  She  gave  a  hand  to  each  of  her  visitors, 
and  said  faintly,  "  ye  are  welcome — sit  down,  sit 
down."  They  obeyed  her  and  she  reseated  her 
self;  a  dead  silence  followed — even  Deborah,  fear 
less  as  she  was,  was  awed  into  the  deference  of  a 
momentary  silence  by  the  imposing  solemnity  of 
Susan's  deportment.  It  was  but  for  a  moment, 
for  her  courage  flowing  back,  "  what  signifies  it  ?" 
said  she ;  an  expression  that  with  her  always 
signified  the  utter  demolition  of  all  barriers  that 
opposed  her  purpose  :  "  what  signifies  it — we  may 
as  well  come  to  it  first  as  last ;  what  has  happen 
ed  to  Emily  ?" 

"  Emily  is  gone,"  replied  Susan,  in  a  deep  low 
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tone,  her  eyes  downcast,  and  her  whole  person 
fixed  in  statue-like  stillness. 

"  Gone  !"  echoed  Deborah  and  Ellen  in  the 
same  breath ;  "  how — what  is  it  you  mean — she  is 
not  dead,  surely  ?" 

"  Would  to  God  she  had  died,"  replied  Susan, 
clasping  her  hands  and  raising  her  eyes,  from 
which  the  tears  now  flowed  freely :  "  would  to 
God  she  had  died — in  the  faith."  Terrifying  and 
incomprehensible  as  were  Susan's  words,  neither 
Deborah  nor  Ellen  ventured  another  question. 
There  was  something  so  strange  and  unnatural 
in  her  convulsive  emotion,  that  it  affected  them  as 
if  a  being  that  had  passed  the  bounds  of  human 
feeling,  should  wake  again  to  the  pangs  of  mortal 
suffering. 

After  some  moments  of  '  strong  crying  and 
tears,'  she  said,  "  I  could  have  looked  on  and  seen 
the  breath  of  life  leave  her  body,  and  yet  have 
said  with  the  Shunammite  woman,  *  it  is  well.'  I 
could  have  laid  her  away  from  me  in  the  cold 
earth,  and  yet  felt  that  it  was  well ;  who  might 
not  endure  the  brief  space  of  time  deprived  of  the 
dearest  and  the  best  ? — but,"  she  added,  shudder 
ing,  "  I  have  lost  her  for  time,  and  for  eternity — 
this  it  is  that  wrings  my  heart  with  such  grief  as  I 
thought  never  to  have  felt  again." 

Ellen  was  filled  with  frightful  apprehensions  for 
Emily's  fate,  and  yet  she  knew  not  how  to  frame 
an  inquiry  about  her.  Even  Deborah  could  nof 
rally  courage  to  hasten  an  explanation :  she  walk 
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ed  to  the  window  desirous  to  conceal  the  feeling  she 
could  neither  control  nor  express ;  but  the  frequent 
application  of  her  handkerchief  to  her  nose  made 
the  honest  creature's  sympathy  quite  audible. 

It  was  not  long  before  Susan  recovered  a  degree 
of  composure  that  enabled  her  to  relieve  the  im 
patient  anxiety  of  her  visitors,  as  far  as  the  infor 
mation  she  had  to  communicate  could  relieve  it. 
She  began  her  relation  with  the  fact  of  Emily's 
clandestine  departure  with  Harrington.  She  had 
herself  first  learned  it  on  the  succeeding  morning, 
when  she  returned  from  Lebanon,  whither  she 
had,  as  our  readers  may  remember,  been  suddenly 
summoned.  She  said  she  should  herself  have 
believed  that  Emily  had  not  been  a  party  to  Har 
rington's  treachery.  She  should  have  been  sure 
he  had  forced  her  away,  but  that  she  remembered 
the  child's  emotion  when  she  parted  with  her,  and 
the  mysterious  language  she  then  held,  which  was 
but  too  clearly  explained  by  the  event.  The 
wiles  of  Harrington,  or  rather,  she  said,  the  wiles 
of  Satan  by  his  servant  Harrington,  had  been  too 
much  for  the  poor  girl ;  she  had  been  caught  in 
the  toils,  but  she  thanked  God  she  had  not  fallen 
an  easy  prey. 

Ellen  inquired  <  if  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
the  fugitives  since  their  departure  ?' 

"  Nothing. — One  of  the  brethren  had  been 
despatched  to  Albany,  where,  they  had  reason  to 
believe,  Harrington  meant  to  put  into  execution 
a  plan  to  defraud  the  society  of  a  considerable 
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sum  of  money.  It  was  now  the  third  day  since 
Harrington's  departure,  and  on  the  next  day  they 
expected  the  return  of  their  agent,  and  it  was  more 
than  probable  that  he  would  bring  some  intelli 
gence  of  the  fugitives.  But,  oh  Ellen  !"  she  con 
cluded,  "  there  is  nothing  to  hope  for — there  is 
nothing  more  to  fear — the  worst  has  happened." 

Ellen  would  not  allow  the  case  to  be  desperate ; 
not  that  she  could  see  any  rational  ground  for 
favourable  expectations,  but  hope  is  the  happy 
instinct  of  youth.  She  showed  Susan  Emily's 
letter  to  her  Eton  friends,  which  at  least  intimated 
a  wish  to  leave  the  society ;  she  hinted  at  the 
attachment  she  believed  Emily  to  have  cherished 
for  James  Lenox,  and  she  finished  with  expressing 
the  belief  that  the  poor  girl  had  been  the  innocent 
dupe  of  Harrington's  artifices,  and  had  availed 
herself  of  his  departure,  as  affording  her  an 
opportunity  of  returning  to  her  friends. 

At  another  time  this  would  have  sounded  like 
harsh  consolation  to  Susan  ;  but  now,  in  compari 
son  with  what  she  feared,  this  was  innocence  and 
happiness,  and  she  eagerly  grasped  at  Ellen's 
suggestions.  "  God  grant  it  may  be  so  !  God 
grant  it,"  she  reiterated.  "  Oh  had  I  but  known, 
Ellen,  that  it  was  in  the  child's  heart  to  go  back 
to  you,  I  would  have  given  her  up  as  freely 
as  Abraham  yielded  up  Isaac.  It  would  have 
been  but  honestly  following  her  light,  and  though 
but  a  dim  one,  still  she  would  have  been  saved 
from  this  utter  ruin— and  now  if  I  could  believe 
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that  she  had  fallen  innocently,  I  might  weep  for 
her — yea,  I  must  weep  for  her,  but  not  these 
bitter  hopeless  tears." 

Ellen  entreatecLvher  to  mitigate  her  grief,  at 
least  till  she  had  more  certain  knowledge  of  the 
motives  of  Emily's  departure.  Susan  evidently 
felt  humbled  to  find  .herself  the  subject  of  the 
compassionate  egbrts  of  evgfF  the  loveliest  of  the 
world's  people  ;  but  she  yielded  insensibly  to  El 
len's  beneficent  influence,  and  even  admitted  that 
there  was  some  consolation  in  her  rational  sugges 
tions. 

Deborah  had  tact  enough  to  perceive  this  was 
too  delicate  a  case  for  her  handling — quite  out  of 
her  province,  and  beyond  her  skill ;  and  therefore 
jfche  had  rejoined  silent  till  she  perceived  that  JJie 
elder  sister  was  tranquilized,  and  that  Ellen  had 
'expended  all  her  consolatory  arguments ;  she 
then,  l.ike  a  priftsfent  officer,  thought  it  best  to  re 
treat  before  Brother  occasion  for  action  should 
discoyejxthat  their  Strength  was  exhausted,  and 
she  abruptly  proposed  their  departure.  Ellen, 
grieved  to  think  they  had  no  reason  for  delaj7, 
assented  ;  and  Susan,  who  at  another  time  would 
have  insisted  on^performing  the  rites  of  hospitality 
to  friends  tha^fehe  both  valued  and  loved,  silently- 
acquiesced,  probably  deeming  it  prudent  in  the 
present  state  of  her  feelings  to  exclude  every  ex 
citing  cause.  This  caution  would  seem  incom 
patible  with  strong  emotion ;  but  it  must  be  re 
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membered  that  caution  was  habitual  to  the  elder 
sister — was  virtue  in  her  estimation — and  was 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  her  influence  with 
the  society,  and  had  yielded  for  a  short  time  only 
to  the  mastery  of  those  powerful  affections  over 
which  it  had  held  a  long  and  secure  dominion. 
Such  an  exhibition  of  her  feelings  as  tbat  into 
which  she  had  been  surprised  by  the  sudden  ap 
pearance  of  Emily's  friends  would,  she  well  knew, 
in  the  view  of  her  brethren  and  sisters,  degrade 
her  to  a  level  far  below  the  frozen  summits  where 
they  remained  secure,  regarding  with  equal  con 
tempt  the  earthly  influences  that  bless  and  fertilize, 
or  ravage  and  destroy. 

Before  parting,  she  promised  to  despatch  a 
messenger  to  Lebanon  springs  (whither  Deborah 
informed  her  that  she  and  Ellen  were  going,  and 
should  remain  for  a  few  days,)  with  any  intelli 
gence  that  she  might  receive  of  the  fugitives  :  she 
then  summoned  one  of  the  sisters,  and  having  re 
quested  her  to  provide  some  refreshments  for  her 
friends,  she  bade  them  farewell  with  her  usual 
composure,  save  a  little  faltering  of  the  voice, 
and  trembling  of  the  lip. 

The  travellers  were  then  conducted  to  a  small 
parlour,  where  a  table  was  quickly  spread  for 
their  entertainment.  It  was  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  the  purest  white  by  one  of  the  sisters,  who  lin 
gered  in  adjusting  it,  smoothing  down  the  folds, 
pulling  it  first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  othev 
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till  this  artifice  of  her  innocent  vanity  had  suc 
ceeded,  and  Deborah's  liberal  praises  were  be 
stowed  on  the  delicate  manufacture  which  had 
employed  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  sisterhood. 

All  the  varieties  of  the  '  staff  of  life'  were  now 
displayed  :  bread  made  of  the  '  finest  of  the  wheat, 
interspersed  with  slices  produced  from  the  native 
Indian  corn,  which,  in  its  prepared  state,  deserves 
still  to  retain  the  poetical  epithet  of  golden  ;  next 
to  this  plate,  groaning  with  its  burden,  were 
placed  some  tempting  slices  of  the  sad-coloured 
rye  :  these  gifts  of  Ceres  were  so  perfect  in  their 
kind,  that  the  delicate  goddess  herself  might  have 
banqueted  on  them :  then  came  the  delicious 
butter  and  the  purest  honey — the  fruits  in  season, 
and  pies,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats — accompanied 
(it  may  be  thought  somewhat  incongruously,) 
by  cheese,  pickles,  and  cider :  and  to  crown  all, 
the  aromatic  tea-pot,  diffusing  like  the  censer  at 
the  ancient  feasts,  its  fragrant  fumes  over  all  the 
board — with  such  incitement,  what  mortal  with 
mortal  senses,  would  have  contemned  the  fare  ? 

If  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  spirituelle  Ellen 
Bruce,  after  her  long  abstinence,  did  not  regard 
this  repast  with  the  indifference  of  a  true  heroine, 
and  Deborah  played  her  part  as  well  as  one  of 
Homer's  heroes  might  have  done,  had  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  sit  at  a  shaking  quaker  tea- 
table.  She  was  yielding  to  the  hospitable  solicita 
tions  of  the  sister  in  attendance,  and  taking  her 
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fifth  cup  of  tea,  when  Ellen  reminded  her  y 
second  time  that  the  sun  was  fast  declining,  and 
that  without  despatch,  they  should  be  overtaken 
by  the  night  before  they  reached  Lebanon. 
Deborah's  appetite  submitted  to  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  and  our  travellers,  after  thanking  their 
kind  entertainer,  took  leave  of  her,  and  left  the 
village,  as  many  other  travellers  have  done,  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  unpretending  hospitality  of 
its  simple  inhabitants. 


n 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Say  from  whence  you  owe  this  strange  intelligence, 

Or  why  you  stop  our  Avay  with  such  prophetic  greetings?" 

Macbeth. 


ELLEN'S  mind  had  been  so  filled  with  com 
miseration  for  Susan,  she  was  so  much  more  in 
the  habit  of  attending  to  others'  feelings  than  her 
own,  that  until  she  had  turned  her  back  upon  the 
shaker  village,  she  did  not  feel  the  full  weight  of 
her  own  disappointment  in  regard  to  Emily. 
The  thought  of  old  Mrs.  Allen's  grief,  and  the 
most  gloomy  apprehensions  in  relation  to  the 
poor  girl's  destiny,  engrossed  her  attention,  and 
prevented  her  heeding  Deborah's  profound  re 
marks  on  the  "  pattern  people,"  as  she  termed 
them.  We  would  not  insinuate  that  Deborah 
herself  was  unmoved  by  Emily's  sorrowful  case  : 
she  would  have  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
have  served  her,  or  any  other  fellow-creature  in, 
distress,  but  it  was  an  inviolable  principle  with 
her  *  never  to  cry  for  spilt  milk.'  After  expressing^ 
some  conjectures  as  to  the  uncertain  fate  of  the 
poor  girl — bewailing  alternately  her  folly  and  her 
misfortune?,  and  anticipating  with  compassion  the. 
10* 
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effect  of  this  last  severest  stroke  upon  the  old 
grandmother — she  subsided  into  silence,  and  per 
mitted  Ellen  to  pursue  her  sad  meditations  undis 
turbed.  She  was  at  length  awakened  from  them 
by  the  deepening  of  the  twilight,  and  after  a  slight 
observation  of  the  road,  she  asked  Deborah  "  if  she 
was  quite  sure  she  had  not  mistaken  her  way  ?" 

Deborah  was  certain  she  had  taken  the  road 
that  had  been  pointed  out  to  her  as  the  shortest 
cut  to  the  springs,  but  she  began  to  think  they 
should  have  been  wiser  to  have  remained  at  the 
village,  or  to  have  taken  the  more  travelled  and 
more  thickly  settled  road.  "  However,"  she  said, 
"  it  can  be,  Ellen,  but  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
pool,  and  if  the  daylight  does  not  last,  we 
have  a  moon  to-night,  and  thanks  to  fortune, 
neither  you  nor  I  are  afraid  of  any  thing." 

"  Oh,  afraid — no,  I  trust  not,"  said  Ellen, 
assuming  a  courage  she  did  not  feel,  for  her 
dejected  mind  had  coloured  with  a  melancholy 
hue  the  face  of  nature ;  and  the  hoarse  sounds  of 
the  brawling  brook  on  her  right,  and  the  deep 
unbroken  wood  on  the  left,  affected  her  imagina 
tion  with  an  undefined  impression  of  some  possi 
ble  evil.  They  proceeded  at  a  very  slow  rate, 
the  ground  was  ascending,  and  the  jaded  old 
horse  lagged  along  as  if  he  felt  the  folly  of  turning 
his  back  upon  the  hospitalities  of  the  village. 

They  had  pursued  their  way  for  some  time  in 
profound  silence.  Meanwhile  the  last  traces  of 
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daylight  had  faded  from  the  sky,  and  the  stars 
began  to  shed  their  scanty  light  upon  the  grass- 
grown  road.  Deborah's  patience  was  at  last  quite 
exhausted.  "  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  this  is  the  most 
tedious  lonesome  way  ever  I  travelled,  it  will  never 
do  to  creep  on  this  fashion,  our  horse,  poor  fellow, 
is  coming  to  a  dead  stand — let  us  walk  up  the 
rest  of  the  hill,  you  always  go  like  a  bird,  and  a 
walk  will  limber  my  old  joints,  and  serve  to  warm 
me  this  chilly  night." 

Ellen  acquiesced — and  as  they  walked  on 
together,  Deborah  said,  she  "  had  been  think 
ing  of  all  she  had  heard  Squire  Redwood  say  of 
the  dangers  of  the  old  countries,  and  she  was 
thinking  it  would  be  a  pretty  risky  business  for 
two  defenceless  women  to  be  travelling  alone  at 
night  in  any  land  but  our  own." 

"  Yes  indeed,"  replied  EHen  ;  "  but  here,  thank 
heaven,  there  can  be  no  danger;"  and  as  she 
spoke  she  drew  nearer  to  Deborah,  for  she  fancied 
she  heard  a  rustling  in  the  woods  on  her  left. 
Deborah  heard  it  too,  for  she  stopped  the  horse, 
saying,  "  hark — what  can  that  be  ?"  She  had  hard 
ly  uttered  the  words  when  a  large  dog  sprang  upon 
them;  both  were  startled,  and  looked  anxiously 
in  the  direction  from  which  the  dog  had  come,  but 
there  was  neither  motion  nor  sound  there. 

"  Off,  off,  you  brute !"  said  Deborah,  and  the  dog 
thus  harshly  repulsed,  turned  as  if  to  appeal  to 
Ellen,  crouched  at  her  feet,  ran  from  her,  and  then 
returned  yelping — raised  himself  quite  erect,  fawned 
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again  on  Ellen,  wagged  his  tail,  and  expressed 
over  and  over  again  his  mute  and  painful  en 
treaties. 

"  Words  can't  speak  no  plainer,"  said  Debby. 
"The  poor  creatur  would  have  us  go  with  him, 
but  we  must  drive  him  away,  this  is  no  place  nor 
time  to  be  hindered." 

"  Certainly  not — but," — 
"  But  what,  Ellen  f  speak  out  girl." 
"  Why  I  cannot  bear  to  turn  away  from  the 
poor  thing,  it  seems  wicked  to  deny  him.  As 
she  spoke  she  patted  and  caressed  the  dog : 
"  there  may  be,  I  think  there  must  be  some  person 
in  distress  in  these  woods — some  one  hunting  may 
have  been  wounded,  such  accidents  are  common." 
The  dog  seemed  to  understand  her  words  or  her 
caresses — he  sprang  again  towards  the  wood, 
again  returned,  repeated  all  his  modes  of  entreaty, 
pressing  his  suit  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  Ellen 
replied  to  him  by  turning  to  Deborah,  and  saying 
with  determination,  "  I  must  follow  him." 

"  Are  you  clean  out  of  your  wits,  child,  to  think 
of  patroling  these  woods  after  this  dog — and  in 
case  there  should  be  any  body  here,  for  the  Lord's 
sake,  what  could  you  or  I  do  ?  Come,  come  along, 
it  grows  late."  But  Ellen  still  hesitated,  and 
Deborah  added,  "  we  cannot  be  far  from  a  house, 
and  we  will  alarm  some  men  and  send  them  here, 
which  will  be  much  the  properest  way." 

Ellen  from  her  childhood,  and  ever  since  the 
memorable  night  when  a  dog  had  aided  in  her 
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preservation  from  the  fire,  had  felt  a  strong  attach 
ment  to  the  whole  race,  had  studied  their  instincts 
and  history ;  and  while  she  stood  looking  at  the 
petitioning  animal,  a  thousand  stories  of  similar 
significant  actions  glanced  through  her  mind,  and 
confirmed  her  resolution. 

"  I  must  follow  him,  Deborah,"  she  repeated, 
"  wait  for  me  here  a  few  moments,  I  will  not  go 
beyond  call ;"  and  she  turned  quickly  away  to 
avoid  Debby's  remonstrance. 

"  Stop,  Ellen — stop,  girl — do  you  think  I  will 
let  you  go  alone  after  this  jack-o'-lantern  ?  if  you 
wont  hear  to  reason,  why  there's  an  end  on't — I 
must  go  with  you." 

Ellen  waited  while  Deborah  secured  the  horse, 
and  they  then  plunged  into  the  wood  after  the 
dog,  who  trotted  along  the  narrow  foot-path,  turn- 
ing  round  often  as  if  to  assure  himself  they  still 
followed  him.  "  Well,"  said  Deborah,  "  I  don't 
speak  from  any  fear — I  never  was  afraid  in  my 
life,  for  I  never  saw  danger ;  if  I  had,  I  might  have 
been  as  scared  as  other  people ;  but  I  think  for 
two  rational  women,  we  are  in  an  odd  place,  and 
following  a  strange  leader." 

"  And  that  is  as  it  should  be,"  replied  Ellen,  iu 
an  encouraging  tone ;  "  two  errant  damsels  as  we 
are,  in  quest  of  adventures — danger  there  is  not, 
cannot  be  here,  and  we  will  not  go  much  farther." 

"  No,  that  we  will  not ;  there  is  reason  in  all 
things — and  as  old  Gilpin  says, 

"  'Tvras  for  your  pleasure  you  came  here, 
You  shall  go  back  for  mine." 
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"  Certainly,"  replied  Ellen,  smiling,  "  only  go 
a  little  way  farther,  the  moon  is  rising,  there  is  a 
cleared  place  before  us,  and  if  we  see  nothing 
there,  I  will  consent  to  return." 

Ellen's  benevolent  purpose  had  conquered  her 
womanish  timidity  :  her  tender  and  youthful  spirit 
was  susceptible  to  romantic  influences  that  her 
companion  could  neither  feel  nor  comprehend, 
and  she  pressed  eagerly  on,  even  in  advance  of 
Deborah,  till  on  issuing  from  the  wood,  the 
dog  bounded  before  her,  and  with  one  desperate 
howl  threw  himself  beside  a  lifeless  body.  "  Good 
heavens  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  involuntarily  shrink 
ing  back  and  seizing  Deborah's  arm,  and  pointing 
to  the  figure,  which  by  the  dusky  light  she  could 
only  discern  to  be  that  of  a  man,  whether  dead  or 
Jiving  she  knew  not. 

Deborah,  without  speaking,  without  faltering  or 
hesitating  in  the  least,  walked  rapidly  forward  to 
the  body,  and  stooping  down,  eagerly  gazed  on  it 
for  a  moment,  and  then  raising  both  her  hands  in 
token  of  astonishment  to  Ellen,  who  was  timidly 
approaching,  she  exclaimed,  "  a  dead  indian, 
— as  sure  as  I  am  a  living  woman,  a  dead 
indian." 

"  Is  he  certainly  dead  ?"  asked  Ellen,  compas 
sionately  bending  over  him. 

"  Dead,  child  !  look  at  his  fallen  jaw,  his  stark 
stiff  limbs — poor  soul !  he  is  as  dead  as  Christo 
pher  Columbus." 

Ellen  sate  down  on  a  prostrate  trunk  of  a  tre« 
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beside  which  the  body  lay,  while  Deborah  ex 
amined  it  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cause 
of  the  poor  wretch's  death.  There  was  a  wound 
on  the  temple  from  which  the  blood  had  flowed 
freely,  and  which  Deborah  thought  might  have 
been  occasioned  by  his  fall,  as  there  was  a  stone 
lying  near  his  head  which  it  had  probably  first 
struck.  Fragments  of  an  earthen  jug  were  lying 
about  the  body,  and  Deborah  pointing  to  them 
said,  "  he  has  died  indian-fashion,  Ellen,  his  dog 
and  his  jug  by  him  ;  but  after  all,  for  ought  we 
know,  he  may  have  died  of  old  age,  for  he  looks 
as  old  as  Methusalem." 

"  Poor  creature,"  said  Ellen ;  "  and  to  die  at 
last  without  a  being  to  care  for  him." 

"  Oh  as  to  that,  that  is  nothing,"  said  Debby, 
"  and  if  it  were,  just  look  at  that  dog" — the  dog 
was  licking  his  master's  face  and  breast — 
"  there's  many  a  one,  Ellen,  that  dies  on  a  feather 
bed,  and  them  too  that  have  houses  and  lands, 
without  so  true  a  friend  and  mourner  as  that  poor 
brute.  But  come,  Ellen,  we  can  do  no  good  here 
sermonising  the  matter,  we  had  best  make  our  way 
back,  and  give  notice  of  the  man's  death,  that 
somebody  may  come  and  put  him  under  ground, 
which  is  fitting  should  be  done,  seeing  he  is  a  hu 
man  being,  though  an  old  indian." 

They  rose  to  depart,  and  looking  around  they 
both  perceived  at  the  same  moment  the  hut  of 
Sooduck,  (our  readers  no  doubt  have  anticipated 
that  this  indian  was  none  other,)  which  till  now 
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had  been  hidden  from  them  by  the  deep  shadows 
of  the  wood.  <{  His  wigwam,  I  declare  !"  ex 
claimed  Deborah :  "  we'll  get  the  poor  carr'on  into 
it ;  for  I  should  be  loath,  for  his  dog's  sake,  that 
any  thing  should  happen  to  it  till  we  can  get  it 
honourable  burial.  Do  you,  Ellen,  open  the  door 
of  the  hut,  and  I  will  manage  to  drag  the  old  car 
cass  in." 

Deborah  made  this  division  of  labour  to  save 
Ellen  the  painful  necessity  of  touching  the  dead 
body,  and  Ellen  hastened  to  execute  her  appointed 
task.  The  door  was  fastened  with  a  rope,  and 
she  found  so  much  difficulty  in  extricating  the 
knots,  that  Deborah  came  up  with  the  body  be 
fore  she  had  effected  it.  Suddenly  she  stopped, 
and  whispering  to  Debby,  "  Hark,"  she  said, 
"  do  you  not  hear  a  sound — a  low  moaning  f" 

"  Pooh,  child,  you  are  vapoury — it  is  nothing 
but  a  kitten,"  replied  Deborah  :  and  laying  down 
the  body,  she  drew  from  her  pocket  a  knife,  with 
which  she  cut  the  cord  that  had  fallen  from  El 
len's  trembling  hands — the  door  flew  open,  and  a 
loud  shriek  from  within  startled  even  Deborah. 
She  however  stepped  boldly  forward,  and  saw  be 
fore  her,  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  hut,  a  terri 
fied  girl,  who  had  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  co 
vered  her  face  with  her  hands  in  apparent  expec 
tation  of  some  dreadful  evil. 

"  Merciful  heaven,  save  me,  save  me  !"  she  cried. 
as  Deborah  approached  her. 
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•'  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you, 
child  ?"  said  Deborah,  "  there  is  no  one  here  that 
will  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head." 

"  We  are  friends — look  at  us,  come  to    the 

light,"  said  Ellen. 

At  the  sound  of  Ellen's  kind  and  gantle  voice  the 
spirit  of  fear  departed  from  the  half  frantic  girl : 
she  rose,  and  looked  with  trembling  hope  at  her 
deliverers ;  they  all  advanced  to  the  door,  the  light 
fell  on  their  faces,  and  an  instant  recognition  fol 
lowed. 

"  Ellen  !"— "  Emily I"— "  Deborah  !"— «  Is  it 
possible  ?," — "  It  cannot  be  !" — they  exclaimed  in 
one  breath. 

The  joyful  sense  of  hope,  of  protection,  of 
safety,  was  almost  too  much  for  Emily.  She 
threw  her  arms  around  Ellen's  neck,  and  nearly 
fainted  on  her  bosom.  Her  friends  drew  her  to 
a  little  distance  from  the  hut,  and  far  enough  to 
avoid  her  observation  of  the  indian  :  there  Debo 
rah  left  her  to  the  soothing  efforts  of  Ellen,  while 
she  returned  to  finish  the  arrangements  for  Soo- 
duck's  body. 

(  An  evil  creature  he  was,  no  doubt,'  thought 
Deborah,  (for  the  discovery  of  Emily  had  thrown 
a  strong  light  on  Sooduck'  scharacter,)  an  evil  crea 
ture,  but  it  is  all  passed  to  his  own  account  now, 
poor  wretch  !' 

These  and  similar  reflections  of  a  compassionate 
nature  filled  Deborah's  mind  while  she  dragged  in 
the  body,  composed  it  decently  on  the  straw,  and 
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covered  it  with  Ti  blanket.  The  faithful  dog  took 
his  station  beside  it,  and  there  Deborah  left  him  to 
keep  guard,  until  she  could  send  some  persons  to 
perform  the  last  offices  for  his  master. 

These  arrangements  occupied  but  a  few  mo* 
ments,  but  they  gave  Emily  time  to  recover  a  suf 
ficient  degree  of  strength  and  calmness  to  accom 
pany  her  friends  back  to  the  chaise.  The  tide  of 
joy  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  deliverance  from 
great  danger  is  prompt  and  powerful  in  its  opera 
tion.  The  timid  despairing  girl,  released  from 
her  captivity,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  friends, 
felt  as  if  she  had  been  translated  to  another  world, 
and  before  they  reached  the  chaise,  she  relieved 
their  worst  apprehensions  by  giving  them  a  suffi 
ciently  clear  account  of  Reuben's  treachery. 

From  them  she  first  learned  Sooduck's  death, 
and  could  afford  no  clue  to  its  cause.  He  had 
left  her  as  usual  in  the  morning,  and  she  had  heard 
nothing  since  but  the  terrible  uproar  made  by 
the  dog,  when  (as  she  now  conjectured)  on  seeing  his 
fallen  master,  he  had  struggled,  and  at  last  suc 
cessfully,  to  release  himself  from  his  confinement. 

It  seemed  probable  that  Sooduck,  tempted  by 
the  superior  quality  of  the  liquor  furnished  by 
Harrington,  or  by  its  abundance,  had  indulged  his 
appetite  to  such  excess  as  to  extinguish  his  feeble  spark 
of  life ;  or,  as  Deborah  concluded,  his  fall  had  occa 
sioned  his  death.  After  quite  as  much  considera 
tion  as  the  miserable  subject  merited,  the  verdict 
of  our  fair  jury  was  'accidental  death.'  Emily 
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accounted  for  her  terrors  on  the  appearance 
of  her  friends  by  saying  that  her  fear  of  Harring 
ton  had  converted  every  sound  into  a  notice  oi 
his  return.  It  seemed  utterly  impossible  for  the 
poor  girl  to  express  her  joy  that  she  had  been 
rescued  from  him,  and  her  gratitude  to  her  deli 
verers.  She  had  not  once  mentioned  the  elder  sister's 
name  in  her  brief  relation  of  her  flight,  but  Ellen, 
ever  considerate  of  others,  proposed  as  they  reach 
ed  the  chaise,  that  they  should  return  to  the  vil 
lage  and  relieve  Susan  at  once  from  her  painful 
apprehensions.  Emily  said  nothing,  for  she  hesi 
tated  between  her  wish  to  see  and  to  relieve  her 
kind  friend,  and  her  reluctance  to  venture  within 
her  prison  bounds. 

Deborah  cut  the  deliberation  short  by  saying, 
*JNo,  no,  Ellen,  you  have  had  your  way  once,  and 
a  good  way  it  proved,  and  I  shall  think  to  my 
dying  day  that  the  Lord  led  you  up  through 
them  woods — but  now  I  must  have  mine.  There 
is  no  knowing,"  she  whispered  to  Ellen,  "  what 
might  happen  if  we  went  back ;  i  a  bird  in  the 
hand,'  you  know — Come,  jump  in,  Ellen — jump 
in,  Emily,  my  little  god-send,  and  we'll  on  as 
fast  as  possible." 

Ellen  acquiesced,  secretly  resolving  with  the 
morning  dawn  to  despatch  a  messenger  with  the 
good  news  to  Susan  :  a  resolution  she  exactly  per 
formed.  The  travellers  then  proceeded  at  good 
speed  to  Lebanon  springs,  and  arrived  there  be 
fore  midnight  without  any  other  interruption  than 
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that  occasioned  by  Deborah's  *  keeping  good  faitL 
with  the  dog,'  as  she  termed  it,  by  stopping  at  the 
first  house  on  their  way  to  give  information  oi 
Sooduck's  death. 

As  Emily  Allen's  connexion  ceased  from  this 
time  for  ever  with  the  shaker  society,  it  may  be 
best  to  inform  our  readers,  without  troubling  them 
again  to  recur  to  the  subject,  with  the  result  of 
Harrington's  expedition  to  Albany.  Harrington 
had  received  from  Freeborn,  the  ruling  elder  of 
the  society  at  Hancock,  a  check  for  five  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  the  principal  part  of  a  sum 
lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  a  bank  in 
Albany,  where  they  were  in  the  habit  of  depositing 
the  surplus  money  which  they  received  from  the 
sale  of  their  productions  of  agriculture  and  manu 
factures.  This  money  had  been  at  various  times 
received  in  the  market  of  Albany,  and  deposited 
in  the  bank  for  safe  keeping  ;  and  these  five  thou 
sand  dollars  were  now  wanted  to  pay  the  purchase- 
money  of  an  adjoining  farm,  which  the  elders  had 
determined  to  add  to  their  possessions.  It  was 
however  designed  by  Harrington  for  a  very  differ 
ent  application.  Eager  to  secure  the  money,  he 
went  to  the  bank  immediately  upon  its  being  open 
ed  in  the  morning,  and  presented  the  check  for 
payment. 

The  clerk  who  received  it  observed  that  the 
check  was  payable  not  to  bearer,  but  to  order,  and 
that  it  must  be  endorsed  before  it  could  be  paid 
Harrington  said  that  he  would  endorse  it,  which 
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Le  immediately  did,  and  presented  it  again  for 
payment.  This  delay  and  conversation  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  cashier,  who  took  up  and  exam 
ined  the  draft  as  the  clerk  was  counting  out  the 
money  to  Harrington. 

"  Stop,"  said  he,  "  the  check  is  payable  to  the 
order  of  Reuben  Harrington  and  John  Jacobs, 
and  must  be  endorsed  by  them  both.  Elder  Free* 
born  is  a  very  particular  man  about  worldly  mat 
ters,  and  as  he  has  made  his  check  payable  to  the 
order  of  two  people,  we  must  have  the  order  of 
both  of  them." 

Harrington  could  not  restrain  the  expression  of 
a  little  more  impatience  than  became  his  garb  and 
assumed  character :  he  however  received  back  the 
check,  and  said  that  he  would  step  to  friend 
Jacobs  who  lived  in  the  next  street,  and  procure 
his  endorsement.  He  then  called  on  Jacobs  and 
requested  him  to  endorse  the  check.  This  Jacob? 
was  a  sober  staid  citizen,  who  had  often  had  deal 
ings  with  the  shaker  society,  and  had  contracted 
some  acquaintance  with  the  elders,  and  particularly 
elder  Freeborn. 

When  Harrington  had  explained  the  business, 
Jacobs,  after  a  little  reflection,  said  that  he  saw  no 
harm  which  could  come  to  him  from  endorsing 
the  check,  which  he  accordingly  did.  "  Friend 
Freeborn,"  said  he,  "  is  a  careful  man,  and  likes 
to  have  his  business  done  right.  I  will  step  and 
get  the  money  for  you  myself."  He  went  out, 
returned  after  a  few  minutes  with  bank  notes 
11* 
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to  the  amount  of  the  check.  He  then  entered 
into  some  general  conversation  with  Harrington, 
who  restrained  his  impatience  for  the  actual  pos 
session  of  the  prize  as  much  as  possible  :  at 
last,  however,  he  observed  that  he  must  be  going, 
as  he  had  business  to  do  in  the  city  that  day 
before  he  returned  home.  Jacobs  took  no  notice 
of  this  hint,  but  continued  the  conversation  upon 
the  subject  of  some  shaker  ploughs  which  he  had 
for  sale  on  commission.  At  last  Harrington 
asked  him  directly  for  the  money. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  replied  Jacobs,  "  as  soon 
as  you  give  me  elder  Freeborn's  order  for  it, 
Harrington  said  that  he  had  no  such  order,  and 
that  none  was  necessary ;  that  the  check  was  in 
his  favour  as  well  as  in  that  of  Jacobs',  and  that 
he  was  an  elder  as  well  as  Freeborn. 

"  Elder  Freeborn,"  said  Jacobs,  "  has  the  care 
of  the  prudentials.  At  any  rate,  I  have  received 
this  money  upon  his  check,  and  I  must  have  his 
order  before  I  pay  it  away  to  any  body." 

Harrington  entreated  and  remonstrated,  but  the 
man  of  business  seemed  inclined  to  adhere  to  his 
punctilio.  Harrington  had  before  entertained 
some  apprehension  that  his  fraudulent  designs 
were  not  wholly  unsuspected  by  the  shrewd  and 
cautious  Freeborn,  and  it  now  occurred  to  him 
that  the  embarrassment  in  which  he  was  placed 
might  not- be  wholly  accidental.  His  threats  and 
flatteries  only  served  to  confirm  the  cool  and 
wary  Jacobs  in  his  suspicion  of  Harrington's  dis- 
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honest  intentions — at  last,  quite  discouraged, 
Harrington  left  the  impracticable  trader,  cursing 
the  superior  cunning  that  had  baffled  his  well- 
concerted  project. 

His  next  concern  was  in  regard  to  Emily.  It 
appeared  easiest,  and  would  certainly  be  safest  t« 
abandon  the  wreck — to  give  up  the  ship  ;  but  he 
had  so  long  flattered  himself  with  the  possession 
of  this  young  creature,  he  so  thirsted  for  revenge 
against  Susan,  and  his  pride  was  so  much  inter 
ested  in  at  least  a  partial  success,  that  after  some 
anxious  deliberation  with  himself,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Emily,  not  doubting  that  she  would 
accept  her  liberty  on  any  terms  he  should  vouch 
safe  to  offer.  Accordingly  he  left  Albany  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  having  travelled  all  night,  he 
arrived  at  Sooduck's  hut  just  at  the  break  of  day  on 
the  morning  after  Emily's  escape.  It  is  not  ne 
cessary,  and  certainly  would  be  difficult  to  paint 
his  consternation  at  the  sight  that  there  greeted 
him.  But  there  was  no  time  for  inquiry  or  delay. 
It  was  important  to  him  that  he  should  not  be  re* 
cognised  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  was  not  how 
ever  destined  to  escape  without  farther  mortification. 
On  re-entering  the  public  road  he  was  met  by  some 
men,  who  had  collected  in  consequence  of  Debo 
rah's  notice,  to  dispose  of  Sooduck's  body.  They 
had  heard  the  story  of  his  villany  which  was 
already  in  general  circulation.  They  knew  him 
well,  and  moved  by  an  intuitive  love  of  justice, 
as  well  as  by  a  friendly  feeling  to  the  society,  they 
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stopped  his  horses,  bound  him  hand  and  foot,  ami 
drove  him  in  triumph  back  to  his  shaker  brethren. 
The  messenger  despatched  by  Ellen  arrived 
about  the  same  time ;  and  Susan,  thus  relieved 
from  her  anxiety,  and  rejoicing  in  the  innocence 
and  safety  of  Emily,  was  able  to  assist  at  the 
council  that  was  called  to  deliberate  on  the  proper 
measures  to  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  culprit* 
The  result  of  a  short  conference  was  equivalent  to 
the  sentence  of  the  quaker  against  his  dog.  « I  wil! 
not  myself  kill  thee,5  he  said,  '  but  I'll  turn  thee 
on  the  world  and  give  thee  a  bad  name.5  Reuben 
Harrington  was  dispossessed  of  everything  he  held 
belonging  to  the  society  but  the  clothes  that 
covered  him,  and  sent  out  to  wander  upon  the 
earth,  despised  and  avoided,  enduring  all  the 
misery  of  unsuccessful  and  unrepented  guilt. 
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The  billows  on  the  ocean, 
The  breezes  idly  roaming, 
The  cloud?'  uncertain  motion, 
They  are  but  types  of  woman." 


IT  is  probably  well  known  to  most  of  our 
readers,  that  Lebanon  is  a  favourite  resort  during 
the  hot  months.  It  lies  on  a  post-road  from 
Boston  to  Albany — is  of  easy  access  from  New- 
York — and  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  the 
salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  proximity  to  Saratoga 
springs,  attracts,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the 
throng  of  visitors  to  those  celebrated  waters. 
The  mineral  spring  that  is  nominally  the  chief 
attraction  of  the  place,  should  not  be  forgotten ;  if 
not  as  efficacious  as  its  neighbours  would  fain 
believe,  it  is  at  least  innocent — no  one  can  forget 
it  who  has  seen  the  bright  waters  for  ever  bubbling 
up  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  admired  the 
sycamore  tree  that  stands  beside  the  sparkling 
fountain  like  its  guardian  genius,  and  drops  its 
protecting  branches  over  it. 

Our  travellers  were  fortunate  in  the  time  of 
their  arrival :  large  parties  had  left  the  place  the 
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preceding  day,  and  they  were  able  to  obtain  two 
apartments  in  Mr.  Hull's  well-known  house  ;  one 
was  assigned  to  Ellen,  and  the  other  Emily 
shared  with  her  relation  and  true  friend  Deborah. 

Ellen,  wearied  as  she  was,  did  not  retire  to  bed 
until  she  had  written  a  note  to  the  '  elder  sister,' 
containing  all  the  particulars  of  Emily's  distressful 
experiences  and  providential  rescue ;  nor  till  she 
had  obtained  a  promise  from  her  landlord  that  he 
would  despatch  it  with  the  first  ray  of  light.  The 
commission  was  faithfully  executed,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  his  obliging  character. 

Even  after  Ellen  had  performed  this  duty,  it 
was  long  ere  she  could  compose  her  mind  to  sleep. 
Relieved  of  all  anxiety  concerning  Emily,  her 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  friends  she  had  left  at  Eton; 
hovered  about  Mr.  Redwood  with  an  undefi- 
nable  interest,  and  finally  concentrated  on  Charles 
Westall.  All  the  circumstances  of  her  brief  inter 
course  with  him  passed  in  revision  before  her  j 
and  she  dwelt  on  each  particular  over  and  over  again, 
as  a  miser  counts  his  treasures—- the  cherished  recol 
lections  of  memory  gave  place  to  the  (perhaps  un 
bidden)  visions  of  hope,  and  all  at  last  faded  away 
like  the  bright  tints  of  the  evening  cloud,  and  she 
sunk  into  profound  repose. 

Deborah's  weariness  prevailed  over  the  force  ot 
long  habit,  and  neither  she  nor  her  protegees 
awoke  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning,  when  in 
compliance  with  Ellen's  persuasions,  she  ordered 
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breakfast  in  her  room  :  after  partaking  it  with 
her  usual  appetite,  she  left  her  less  enterprising 
companions,  and  sallied  forth  to  reconnoitre  the 
premises,  and  to  try  the  effect  of  bathing  on  her 
rheumatism. 

Neither  Ellen  nor  Emily  felt  any  disposi 
tion  in  the  present  state  of  their  minds  to 
remain  at  Lebanon.  Emily's  affections,  released 
from  the  captivity  of  an  imaginary  duty,  had 
bounded  forward  to  their  natural  destination  ;  and 
Ellen  was  impatient  to  accelerate  her  return  to 
Mrs.  Harrison,  to  whom  alone  she  could  unburthen 
her  heart,  but  they  both  knew  that  Deborah  had 
resolved  to  remain  at  the  springs  for  some  days, 
and  that  her  resolution  once  formed,  was  quite  as 
immutable  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
They  felt  too  that  after  the  great  inconveniences 
the  good  woman  had  endured,  and  the  essential 
services  she  had  rendered  them,  there  would  be  a 
species  of  ingratitude  in  opposing  her  wishes. 
Ellen  had  not  a  nature  to  resist  the  persuasion  of 
such  a  motive :  the  gentle  Emily  never  resisted 
any  thing,  and  they  both  prepared  to  appear  with 
the  best  grace  they  could  before  the  gay  and  the 
fashionable  under  the  conduct  of  Miss  Deborah. 
Emily's  life  had  been  too  retired  and  humble  to  ex 
pose  her  to  any  mortification  from  the  appearance 
and  manners  of  her  chaperone,  yet  she  shrunk  with 
natural  timidity  from  the  possibility  that  her  history 
might  be  known,  and  that  she  might  therefore  be  ex 
posed  to  the  curious  gaze  and  free  remarks  of  stran- 
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gers.  But  Ellen  encouraged  her  with  the  assurance 
that  as  they  were  all  strangers,  there  was  no  clue  to 
the  discovery  that  she  was  the  little  runaway 
shaker,  and  having  made  her  doff  her  shaker  dress, 
and  put  on  a  simple  mourning  frock  which  she 
had  provided  for  her,  she  remodelled  her  hair — 
formed  some  becoming  curls  on  her  temples — and 
imparted  such  a  worldly  tastefulness  to  her  ap 
pearance,  that  the  simple  girl  confessed  herself  so 
completely  metamorphosed,  that  she  hardly  recog 
nised  her  own  image. 

As  neatness  and  simplicity  were  the  presiding 
graces  at  Ellen's  toilette,  its  duties  were  very 
expeditiously  despatched.  Happily  for  her,  since 
she  did  not  possess  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the  loveli 
ness  of  her  face  and  figure  made  her  superior  to 
her  favours  or  arts,  at  least  so  thought  Deborah, 
as  well  as  more  competent  judges,  for  when  she 
re-entered  after  her  perambulations,  she  said  (the 
only  speech  of  hers  on  record  that  betrays  any 
femality,)  she  did  not  believe  the  United  States 
could  produce  two  girls  '  prettier  to  look  at.' 
Ellen  felt  some  consternation  when  she  added, 
that  *  though  she  was  not  much  of  a  dresser,  she 
liked  to  rig  out  suitably  to  her  voyage;  and  ^s  she 
had  observed  by  the  ladies  she  had  met,  that 
Lebanon  was  a  dressy  place,  her  young  folks 
should  not  be  ashamed  of  her.' 

She  then  proceeded  to  unpack  her  trunk,  and 
drew  from  its  stores,  a  *  lutestring  changeable,'  a 
manufacture  of  the  olden  time,  in  which  the  colours 
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were  skilfully  combined,  to  produce  a  constant 
alternation  from  one  hue  to  another  ;  the  fancy  of 
Deborah's  youth  had  been  orange  and  purple,  and 
as  it  was  her  pride  and  boast  that  she  never  altered 
her  apparel  in  subservience  to  the  whims  of  fashion, 
the  *  changeable'  that  had  remained  through  all 
chances  and  changes  unchanged,  and  always  "  like 
a  robe  canonical,  ne'er  seen,  but  wondered  at,"  was 
once  more  dragged  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and 
its  antique  and  unbending  dignity  exposed  to  the 
levity  of  modern  gossamer  belles. 

Ellen  watched  Deborah  with  dismay,  while 
she  drew  on  the  closely  fitted  sleeve,  and  laced 
the  formal  waist,  and  adroitly  placed  her  gold 
beads  over  her  'kerchief  that  their  light  might  not 
be  hid.  After  her  first  and  brief  sacrifice  to  the 
graces,  turning  to  Ellen,  she  said,  with  a  com 
placency  that  her  young  friend  could  not  but 
pity,  "now  I  think  I  am  fit  company  for  any 
body — what  do  you  say,  Ellen  ?" 

"  Fit  company  for  any  body  you  always  are, 
Miss  Deborah,"  replied  Ellen,  "  without  any  out 
ward  adorning — but  I  think  your  dress  admits  of 
one  improvement ;"  and  while  she  made  an  efiV 
to  restrain  the  smile  that  in  spite  of  her  hoverden 
on  her  lips,  she  persuaded  Deborah  that  acting 
shawl,  which    she    dexterously   threw    ove, « that 
shoulders,   improved   her  appearance.     Deb 
assented,  and  the  dinner  bell  ringing,  our  heroi  m\ 
with  the  courage  of  a  martyr,  slipped  her  aiWd 
into  one  of  Deborah's,  while  Emily,  in  happy 
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ignorance  of  the  ludicrous  antiquity  of  her  friend's 
costume,  took  the  other.  Thus  they  entered  the 
dining  room  where  the  company  was  already 
assembled,  and  having  taken  their  seats,  were 
precisely  at  that  point  of  momentary  silence  that 
precedes  the  general  onset.  The  rustling  of 
Deborah's  silk  attracted  some  observation,  but  it 
was  not  till  she  moved  to  the  head  of  the  table, 
and  took  possession  of  a  seat  that  had  been  re 
served  for  a  gentleman  who  usually  occupied  it, 
while  Ellen  and  Emily  slid  into  vacant  chairs  on 
each  side  of  her,  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon 
the  novel  groupe.  Deborah's  figure,  in  her  usual 
apparel,  was  rather  grotesque,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  provoke  or  excuse  laughter — she  would 
have  looked  between  Ellen  and  Emily  like 
the  gnarled  oak,  somewhat  scathed  by  time  and 
accident,  but  still  respectable  in  its  hardy  age, 
whose  firm  protection  the  tender  vines  had  sought, 
and  bloomed  around  it  in  all  the  freshness  of 
youth  and  beauty.  But  the  yellow  and  purple 
changeable  was  irresistibly  ludicrous.  Some  lively 
girls  who  sat  near  jhe  head  of  the  table  began  a 

,.*!  ler  :   the  infection  was  caught  by  their  neigh- 

*  rs,  and  all,  even  grave  matrons  and  staid  old 

?men,  were  compelled  to  turn  their  faces,  hide 

JCwith    their   handkerchiefs,    or   outrage   all 

,  .ing,  violate  all  decorum,  and  laugh  outright. 

,    yJr  little  Emily,  not  discerning  the  subject  of 

%  mirth,  and  seeing  it  was  directed  towards  the 

"part  of  the  table  she  occupied,  believed  herself  the 
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subject  of  it,  and  half  frightened  out  of  her  senses, 
averted  her  head  to  conceal  her  blushes  and  her 
tears.  Deborah's  sagacity  was  at  fault  for  a 
moment,  but  the  truth  suddenly  flashed  across  her 
mind,  and  involuntary  rising  and  turning  to  Ellen, 
"  am  I  their  music .?"  she  exclaimed,  when  seeing 
that  Ellen  too — for  the  truth  must  be  told — had  lost 
all  command  of  her  risibles,  and  had  joined  the 
laughers,  her  astonishment  expressed,  '  and  thou 
too  ?  this  is  the  unkindest  cut  of  all ;'  and  she 
would  have  probably  said  something  equivalent 
to  it,  but  the  attention  of  the  company  was  diverted 
by  a  bustle  at  the  door ;  and  Mr.  Redwood 
entered,  leading  in  Mrs.  Westall,  and  followed  by 
Miss  Redwood  attended  by  Charles  Westall. 

Deborah's  tall  figure  standing  erect  at  the  head 
of  the  table  first  caught  Mr.  Redwood's  eye,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  the  company  he  exclaimed,  "  Miss 
Deborah  ! — my  old  friend — God  bless  you,  I  am 
glad  to  see  you,  and  Miss  Bruce — my  dear  El 
len,"  he  said,  advancing  with  the  greatest  cordiali 
ty,  and  shaking  Deborah's  hand  heartily,  and 
kissing  Ellen's,  "  this  is  delightful,  to  meet  you 
again — and  so  unexpectedly  !" 

Deborah  forgot  her  irritation  in  her  sudden 
pleasure,  and  returned  Mr.  Redwood's  greeting 
with  all  her  heart.  "  I  thought,  sir,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  were  half  way  to  Boston  by  this  time." 

"  I  was  half  way  there,  Miss  Deborah,  but  my 
courage  failed  me  : — I  found  my  strength  and 
spirits  unequal  to  enjoying  the  society  of  Boston. 
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I  have  not  philosophy  enough  to  resist  its  allure 
ments,  so  J  turned  my  face  homeward,  and  have 
been  guided  hither,"  he  concluded,  looking  at 
Ellen,  "by  my  good  genius."  Ellen,  discon 
certed  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  par 
ty,  could  not  command  words  to  reply  to  Mr. 
Redwood,  or  to  return  Mrs.  WestalPs  polite 
recognition. 

Mr.  Redwood  observed  her  embarrassment. 
"  We  are  keeping  our  friends  standing,"  he  said  ; 
"  let  us  pass  on,  Mrs.  Westall,  my  daughter  I  be 
lieve  is  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room  :"  then 
lowering  his  voice  to  Ellen,  he  added,  "  we  shall 
see  you  immediately  after  dinner." 

Deborah  looked  after  Mr.  Redwood  as  he  walk 
ed  away,  and  shook  Her  head,  "  he  is  dreadfully 
changed,  Ellen,  since  we  left  him — poor  man,  he  is 
not  long  for  this  world." 

Ellen  had  noticed  that  his  face,  as  the  glow  of 
surprise  faded  from  it,  reverted  to  a  sickly,  ghastly 
paleness  :  but  at  this  moment  a  subject  of  stronger 
interest  occupied  her  mind.  She  ventured  a  timid 
glance  towards  that  part  of  the  room  to  which 
Miss  Redwood  had  turned  on  seeing  her  :  there 
appeared  to  be  some  delay  about  the  arrangement 
of  the  seats  for  the  new  comers.  In  the  mean  time 
Miss  Redwood  was  still  standing  with  her  hand  in 
Westall's,  and  receiving  the  compliments  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  uniform  of  a  british  officer,  who 
had  just  approached  from  the  table.  Ellen  fancied 
she  saw.  for  the  feelings  that  made  her  heart  at 
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that  moment  throb  almost  audibly  have  a  wonder 
ful  effect  on  the  vision — she  fancied  she  saw  a 
mingled  expression  of  impatience  and  joy  on 
Westall's  countenance,  and  a  moment  after  she 
heard  him  corning  towards  her  with  rapid  steps. 

The  dread  of  observation — the  fear  of  exposing 
those  emotions  that  every  delicate  woman  in 
stinctively  conceals,  restored  to  her  at  once  her 
self-command,  and  when  she  gave  Westall  her 
hand,  she  simply  evinced  the  frank  pleasure  that 
became  the  reception  of  any  friend,  and  she  pre 
served  her  self-possession  in  spite  of  Deborah's 
exclaiming  with  her  usual  bluntness,  "  well,  now 
Mr.  Westall,  it  does  a  body's  heart  good  to  see 
the  face  of  a  friend  in  a  strange  land,  and  especi 
ally  yours,  and  looking  so  joyful  too." 

"  I  shall  like  my  face  the  better  all  my  life,'; 
replied  Westall,  "  for  speaking  such  plain  truth  : 
it  would  be  but  a  poor  index  if  it  did  not  make 
the  pleasure  of  this  unexpected  meeting  intelligi 
ble.  Miss  Bruce,  I  rejoice  to  see,"  he  added,  in 
an  under  tone,  "  that  you  have  been  successful  in 
your  benevolent  mission — but  my  mother  is  beck 
oning  to  me — farewell  till  after  dinner." 

So  important  an  event  as  the  arrival  of  a  cele 
brated  beauty  at  a  watering-place  effected  a  com 
plete  diversion  in  favour  of  Deborah's  changea 
ble — and  the  regard  shown  to  her  by  Mr.  Red 
wood  shielded  her  from  the  ridicule  of  the- 
company. 

12* 
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After  complimenting  by  her  keen  relish  a  variety 
of  viands  within  her  reach,  Deborah  turned  to 
observe  how  her  protegees  fared.  "I  am  glad, 
Emily,"  she  said,  "  to  see  you  have  an  appetite ; 
but  Ellen  child,  what  ails  you  ?  you  eat  as  people 
eat  in  dreams,  that  is  to  say,  you  don't  eat  at  all : 
you  must  be  more  nice  than  wise,  not  to  find 
something  to  suit  your  palate  on  this  table,  where 
there  is  such  a  fulness,  and  all  fresh  too.  Take 
a  piece  of  the  chicken,  Ellen — it  is  a  nice  chicken 
for  the  time  o'  year — by  the  way,  I  must  find  out 
how  this  young  Mr.  Hull  feeds  his  chickens — try 
a  piece,  Ellen — "  Ellen  declined  it.  "  Well  then, 
take  a  piece  of  the  lamb,  child.  I  can  assure  you 
it  is  a  firstling  of  the  flock,  tender  and  fat ;  or  if 
you  don't  fancy  lamb,  let  that  gentleman  help  you 
off  the  dish  next  him — what  do  you  call  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Ragout,  madam." 

"  Well,  I  never  heard  the  name  before,  and  I 
can't  tell  now  any  more  than  when  I  ate  it,  wheth 
er  it's  fish  or  flesh,  but  for  a  new-fashioned  thing 
it's  very  pretty  tasted — the  fare  is  excellent.  I 
have  ate  a  little  of  all,  and  I  freely  give  it  my  re 
commend.  Come  Ellen,  don't  split  peas  any 
longer,  but  take  a  little  something — do." 

Ellen  continued,  however,  obstinately  to  refuse 
Deborah's  solicitations ;  and  her  attention  being 
soon  engrossed  by  the  pies  and  puddings  which 
she  appeared  to  deem  worthy  successors  of  the 
meats,  Ellen  was  relieved  from  her  persecutions, 
and  permitted  for  a  short  interval  to  chew  the  food 
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of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies — a  kind  of  food  that 
had  quite  spoiled  her  appetite  for  any  grosser 
elements. 

The  unforeseen  meeting  with  the  Redwood 
party  had  suggested  to  Ellen's  mind  hopes  and 
fears — resolutions  and  irresolutions.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  there  was  something  in  the  expres 
sion  of  Charles  WestalPs  face,  and  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice,  that  conveyed  to  her  heart  an  assurance 
of  consolation  for  any  evils  that  might  await  her. 
Love  insinuates  its  language  through  the  eyes  and 
in  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  but  those  alone 
whose  senses  have  been  touched  by  the  magic  herb 
of  Oberon  can  comprehend  it — to  all  others  it  is 
like  the  '  harmony  of  immortal  souls' — they  can 
not  hear  it.  Who  could  have  imagined  that  Ellen 
had  deduced  from  her  brief  interview  with  her 
lover  the  absolute  certainty  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  arts  of  Miss  Redwood  !  Who 
could  have  imagined  that  it  strengthened  her  reso 
lution  to  await  the  reversion  of  Mrs.  WestalFs 
kindness,  and  the  developement  of  her  own  history  ! 
But  so  it  was.  Certain  that  his  attachment  to  her 
had  not  been  shaken  by  Caroline's  artifices,  nor 
his  mother's  distrust,  she  was  willing  to  leave  all 
the  rest  to  time  and  chance ;  or  rather — for  we  are 
doing  injustice  to  the  religious  habits  of  her  mind — 
to  the  kind  Providence  that  had  thus  far  watched 
over  her. 

Ellen  dreaded  coming  in  collision  again  with 
Miss  Redwood :  she  trembled  at  the  recollection 
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of  the  unaccountable,  mysterious  hatred  which 
Caroline  had  expressed  at  their  last  interview  ;  but 
after  a  little  reflection  she  arrived  at  the  tranquil- 
izing  conclusion  that  the  eclat  that  would  attend 
Miss  Redwood  on  the  scene  where  they  were  now 
to  play  their  parts,  would  render  her  quite  indiffer 
ent  to  so  insignificant  a  personage  as  herself;  and 
in  the  shelter  of  her  humility,  she  hoped  to  pass 
without  observation  or  envy.  She  resolved  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Redwood's  society,  to 
make  the  more  difficult  sacrifice  of  Westall's,  and 
in  short,  to  seclude  herself  as  much  as  possible  in 
her  own  apartment. 

Ellen  learned  from  the  remarks  of  the  persons 
sitting  around  her  that  Miss  Redwood's  fame  had 
preceded  her  arrival.  "  Poor  girls  !"  said  a  good- 
natured  looking  old  gentleman,  who  was  surround 
ed  by  his  nieces,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself, 
"you  may  hang  your  harps  upon  the  willow? 
now,  or  play  a  requiem  on  them  to  your  departed 
glory — this  southern  luminary  will  quench  your 
light.  See,  my  poor  little  Anne,  your  military 
beau  has  fallen  within  the  sphere  of  her  attractions 
already." 

"I  could  not  in  reason,  uncle,"  retorted  the 
young  lady,  "  expect  such  a  light  material  as  Fitz 
gerald,  to  resist  Miss  Redwood's  solid  attractions. 
Give  up  your  old-fashioned  whim,  uncle,  of  leav 
ing  a  modicum  to  your  relations  to  the  seven 
teenth  degree — banish  all,"  she  continued,  glanc 
ing  her  eyes  sportively  around  upon  her  compa 
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mons— "  sisters,  cousins,  all— all,  but  faithful 
Anne.  Make  me  your  sole  heiress,  uncle — add 
golden  spurs  to  my  armour,  and  Fitzgerald  the 
prize,  I  will  not  fear  to  enter  the  lists  against  Miss 
Redwood." 

"  That's  a  brave  girl,  Anne,  and  a  good  tem 
pered  girl,  too,"  replied  her  uncle,  patting  her 
cheek.  "  I  like  a  girl  that  can  lose  an  admirer, 
and  bear  a  joke  about  it :  you  are  ten  times  pret 
tier  Anne,  in  my  eyes,  than  Miss  Redwood.  I 
would  not  exchange  your  good-humoured  dimples 
for  all  her  beauty.  I  observed  that  as  she  entered 
the  room  something  crossed  my  young  lady's 
humour — she  flashed  the  fires  of  her  bright  eyes 
towards  this  end  of  the  table,  and  '  the  angry 
spot  did  glow  on  Caesar's  brow." 

There  was  a  fat  lady  sitting  next  the  speaker, 
blowing  away  sturdily  with  her  fan,  and  waiting 
impatiently  for  her  turn  to  pour  forth.  She  was 
one  of  those  busy  people,  whose  minds  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  alms-basket,  into  which  they  collect  odds 
and  ends  of  information  that  belong  to  every 
body's  affairs  but  their  own.  After  saying  that 
she  fancied  any  one  who  thought  Miss  Redwood 
was  not  amiable  would  find  himself  greatly  in 
error,  she  detailed,  with  the  air  of  consequence 
with  which  she  felt  herself  invested  by  the  pos 
session  of  such  important  particulars,  the  news  she 
had  picked  up  about  the  Redwood  party,  in  which, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  there  was  the  usual 
proportion  of  truth  that  obtains  in  such  rumours. 
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"  An  express,"  she  said,  "  had  arrived  the  day 
before  to  secure  rooms  for  the  party.  They  had 
been  detained  a  long  time  in  a  miserable  hovel  in 
Vermont,  in  consequence  of  a  terrible  wound  which 
Mr.  Redwood  had  received  when  he  was  wrecked 
on  the  lake,  or  overturned  in  his  carriage — she 
was  not  sure  which,  but  she  understood  the  ac 
count  was  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time.  Poor 
Miss  Redwood  had  suffered  shockingly.  Her 
friends  had  been  apprehensive  that  her  life  would 
be  sacrificed  to  her  fatigue  and  confinement 
with  her  father.  Her  life  at  the  time  of  the  acci 
dent  had  been  saved  by  the  young  gentleman  who 
was  with  them  ;  and  it  was  believed,  indeed,"  she 
added  with  a  simper,  "  she  might  say  it  was  cer 
tain  they  were  now  engaged,  for  Mr.  Redwood, 
who  had  withheld  his  consent  on  account  of  the 
young  man's  want  of  fortune,  had  lately  become 
interested  in  Mr.  Westall,  and  all  now  was  going 
on  smoothly." 

"  What  trumpery  !  what  nonsense  !"  Deborah 
repeatedly  ejaculated  in  an  under  voice,  as  the 
narrator  proceeded,  when  Ellen,  frightened  lest 
she  should  take  up  her  testimony,  whispered  a 
caution  which  she  had  the  prudence  to  heed. 

Some  one  asked  of  the  lady  informer  the 
source  of  her  information.  She  said  that  a  par 
ticular  friend,  who  had  left  the  springs  that  morn 
ing,  had  shown  her  a  letter  from  a  lady  in  Charles 
ton,  who  had  seen  a  letter  which  had  been  receiv 
ed  from  Miss  Redwood." 

"  Your  information,  madam,  is  doubtless  authen- 
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tic,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  affecting  a  credulity 
which  he  was  far  enough  from  feeling ;  "  but  I 
am  quite  happy  to  observe,  that  the  apprehensions 
of  the  young  lady's  friends  concerning  her  health 
were  groundless.  She  is  a  perfect  Hebe." 

"  Oh,  that  may  well  be,  sir — young  people  re 
cover  surprisingly ;  but  it  is  sure  that  Miss  Red 
wood  remained  with  her  father  night  and  day  for 
weeks — how  could  she  help  it !  The  people,  you 
know,  so  far  in  the  country  are  quite  barbarians." 

Ellen,  perceiving  that  it  would  be  utterly  impos 
sible  for  Deborah  to  suppress  her  indignation 
much  longer,  proposed  withdrawing  from  the 
table,  and  Deborah  assented,  loath  to  retreat  with 
out  giving  battle. 

As  they  left  the  dining-room,  the  British  officer, 
who  had  taken  his  seat  next  Miss  Redwood,  (and 
who  was  the  same  Captain  Fitzgerald  of  whom 
she  had  made  such  honourable  mention  in  a  letter 
to  her  grandmother)  said  to  her,  "  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  who  is  that  ancient  oddity  ?  I  saw  your 
father  address  her  as  he  came  into  the  room." 

"  She  is  a  Vermont  woman — a  demi-savage, 
that  we  met  in  our  travels." 

"  So  I  imagined — she  looks  like  a  yankee  mili 
tia  major,  dressed  in  his  mother's  wedding  gear ; 
but  that  pretty  girl  with  her,  who  seems  to  belong 
to  another  age  and  country,  who  is  she  ?" 

"  The  one  in  black,  you  speak  of?" 

"  Pardon  me — she  is  an  innocent  looking  little 
concern  enough,  but  I  spoke  of  the  other?  who  is, 
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as  Hamlet  says,  you  know,  *  far  more  attractive 
metal.' " 

"  Oh,  she  is — I  don't  precisely  know — she  is  a 
connexion  of  the  old  woman's — at  least  a  sort  of 
dependent  on  her." 

Captain  Fitzgerald  observed  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  his  inquiry  had  been  displeasing 
to  Miss  Redwood,  and  a  firm  believer  in  whatever 
impeaches  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex,  he  re 
membered  the  cynical  rule  that  forbids  a  man  to 
flatter  one  woman  in  the  presence  of  another.  "  I 
should  not  have  noticed  the  young  lady,"  he  said, 
"  but  there  has  been  such  an  absolute  dearth  of 
beauty  here  since  my  arrival !  Upon  my  soul, 
Miss  Redwood,"  he  added,  with  a  prudent  de 
pression  of  voice,  "  I  should  have  forgotten  what 
beauty  was  but  for  a  certain  bright  image  indeli 
bly  stamped  on  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  This 
young  lady  had  one  indisputable  charm  ;  she  was 
your  herald — the  morning  star  that  preceded  the 
sun — but  what  could  have  induced  a  civilized 
being  to  come  to  a  watering-place  under  such 
auspices  ?" 

1  My  evil  genius,'  thought  Caroline,  and  she 
said,  "  I  think  I  heard  they  were  going  to  visit  the 
shakers  in  the  vicinity.  They  have  some  con 
nexions  there — I  fancy  they  have  merely  stopped 
here,  en  passant,  for  their  dinner,  but^really,"  she 
concluded,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  "I  know 
nothing  about  them  :  one  can't,  you  know,  fili 
one's  head  with  the  affairs  of  such  people." 
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Mr.  Redwood  had  observed  with  a  feeling  of 
impatience  Captain  Fitzgerald's  devotion  to  his 
daughter  :  he  had  been  waiting  for  a  pause  in 
their  conversation,  which  was  conducted  in  an 
under  tone,  to  remind  her  *  that  she  had  not,'  as 
he  said,  '  yet  paid  her  respects  to  Miss  Bruce,  and 
their  good  friend  Deborah.' 

"  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  conducting  you  to 
the  drawing-room,  Miss  Redwood  ?  asked  West- 
all,  who  had  been  long  watching  for  an  opportuni 
ty  to  follow  Ellen. 

"  Thank  you — no,  I  must  first  go  to  my  room 
and  dispose  of  my  riding  dress ;  but  I  will  be 
obliged  to  you  to  make  my  apologies  to  the 
Vermontese,  as  they  will  probably  be  gone  before 
I  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them.  Come  Mrs. 
Westall,  shall  we  find  our  way  to  our  apartment  ?" 

"  Excuse  my  mother,  Miss  Redwood,"  said 
Westall.  "  You  will  not,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Mrs.  Westall,  "risk  losing  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
our  friends  ?" 

"  Certainly  not — I  will  first  go  with  Miss  Red 
wood,  and  then  return  to  you,  Charles." 

"  Do  not  put  yourself  to  any  inconvenience  on 
my  account,  Mrs.  Westall— the  attendance  of  my 
servant  will  do  just  as  well  as  yours." 

Mrs.  Westall  felt  the  insulting  implication*  of 
Miss  Redwood's  reply.  She  had  been  blinded  by 
her  self-love,  and  her  next  strongest  passion — her 
ambition  for  her  son— Miss  Redwood's  sudden 
and  exclusive  devotion  to  Fitzgerald  had  done 
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more  towards  enlightening  her  mind  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  young  lady's  merits,  than  all  their  pre 
vious  intercourse,  and  she  left  her  with  a  feeling 
that  prepared  her  to  see  Ellen  in  the  most  favoura 
ble  light. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


*«  Ii  y  a  dans  l'e?prit  humain  deux  forces  tres  distinctea,  1'ua  inspire  it 
.iCociu  de  croire,  1'autre  celuid'examiner." 

Madame  de  Staet. 


OUR  readers  will  pardon  us  for  deferring  their 
curiosity,  (if  indeed  they  have  any)  while  we  give 
a  brief  expose  of  the  different  states  of  feeling 
which  the  several  members  of  the  Redwood  party 
brought  with  them  to  Lebanon.  After  Ellen's  de 
parture  from  Eton,  Mr.  Redwood,  no  longer  hav 
ing  any  strong  inclination  to  protract  his  stay  there, 
made  arrangements  to  recommence  his  journey  im 
mediately.  He  took  leave  of  the  Lenox  family  with 
sincere  regret,  and  left  them  such  demonstrations  of 
his  gratitude  as  impressed  them  with  the  belief  that 
his  generosity  was  unbounded. 

He  travelled  very  slowly  in  obedience  to  the 
advice  of  his  physician ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
caution,  and  the  most  vigilant  devotion  from 
Charles  Westall,  he  found  his  health  daily  di 
minishing,  and  he  proposed  to  relinquish  the  long- 
projected  visit  to  Boston.  The  springs  in  Au 
gust  offered  a  more  tempting  theatre  than  town. 
Caroline  was  all  acquiescence  and  sweetness,  and 
*Jie  travellers  proceeded  to  Lebanon. 

After  Ellen  left  Eton,  and  during  the  journey, 
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Caroline  redoubled  her  assiduities  to  recover  her 
lost  influence  over  Westall.  "  Scarce  once  her 
self,  by  turns  all  womankind ;"  she  affected  every 
grace,  she  pretended  to  every  virtue  that  she 
believed  would  advance  her  designs.  '  Mrs.  West- 
all,  a  willing  dupe,  believing  at  least  half  her  pre 
tensions,  and  hoping  the  future  might  verify  the 
rest,  was  a  most  devoted  auxiliary  ;  and  Mr.  Red 
wood  began  to  indulge  sanguine  expectations  that 
he  should  realize  his  dearest  hopes — he  augured 
well  from  Caroline's  serious  efforts  to  win  West- 
all's  affections,  and  in  spite  of  his  experience  and 
habitual  despondency,  he  hoped  every  thing  from 
Westell's  influence  over  her. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  power  of  a  strong  and 
virtuous  attachment,  but  that  Miss  Redwood  was 
not  capable  of  feeling  for  any  one,  and  certainly 
did  not  for  Westall.  When  she  first  saw  him,  his 
fine  exterior  and  refined  manners  had  pleased  her 
• — accustomed  to  the  gallantries  of  admirers  till 
they  had  become  quite  indispensable,  and  having 
no  other  subject  to  try  the  power  of  her  charm? 
upon,  she  played  off  her  little  coquetries  on  him, 
without  any  other  design  than  to  produce  a  present 
effect.  Afterwards  the  matter  assumed  a  graver 
cast — her  vanity — the  pride  of  beauty,  wealth, 
and  station,  became  interested  in  the  contest  with 
Ellen — and  subsequently  still  stronger  motives 
stimulated  her  rivalry,  and  made  success  im 
portant. 

Never  was  there  a  man  who  had  less  of  the 
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but  see  the  net  that  was  spread  in  his  sight.  To 
an  indifferent  observer  of  the  effect  of  Miss  Red 
wood's  efforts,  it  would  have  been  plain  that  *  the 
lightnings  played  on  the  impassive  ice,1  but  she  did 
not  so  interpret  Westall's  frequent  abstractions  and 
studied  politeness;  for  vanity  dulls  the  keenest 
perceptions,  and  is  itself  at  least  as  blind  as  love. 

When  the  party  arrived  at  Lebanon,  Mr. 
Redwood's  first  impulse  at  the  unexpected  sight 
of  Ellen  was  sincere  pleasure  ;  Caroline's  alarm, 
Mrs.  Westall's  regret,  and  her  son's  unqualified 
delight. 

Ellen  persisted  in  secluding  herself  almost  whol 
ly  in  her  own  apartment :  she  resisted  the  solici 
tations  of  Mr.  Redwood,  who  could  not  volun 
tarily  forego  the  pleasure  of  her  society,  the  only 
pleasure  of  which  he  now  seemed  susceptible  ;  she 
studiously  avoided  meeting  Westall,  except  in  the 
public  rooms,  and  she  had  always  some  pretext  to 
decline  the  walks  he  proposed,  and  the  rides  he 
arranged  to  include  her. 

Caroline,  who  seemed  only  to  notice  her  by  a 
freezing  bow  as  they  sometimes  met  in  their  pas 
sage  to  and  from  the  eating  room,  really  watched 
every  movement,  and  after  balancing  all  the 
motives  that  she  believed  could  operate  on  Ellen's 
mind,  she  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  her  rival 
had  abandoned  the  field.  This  somewhat  abated 
her  own  ardour — the  devotion  of  a  host  of  admi 
rers,  who  were  crowding  around  her  for  recogni 
tion  or  introduction,  and  the  highly  seasoned  flat- 
13* 
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coxcomb  than  Westall,  but  he  could  not  choose 
teries  of  Captain  Fitzgerald,  gave  her  a  distasto 
to  the  tame  civilities  of  Westall,  and  not  three 
days  had  elapsed  before  she  was  vacillating  be 
tween  the  gratification  of  her  pride  and  resent 
ment,  and  the  pleasure  of  granting  the  suit  which 
Fitzgerald  was  already  pressing  upon  her. 

Deborah  was  the  only  member  of  either  of  the 
two  parties  who  was  quite  satisfied  and  tranquil ; 
but  she  was  determined,  as  she  said,  not  to  come 
so  far  and  spend  so  much  time  and  money  without 
having  her  *  pennyworth  of  pleasure.'  The  affair 
of  the  changeable  had  caused  her  but  a  momen 
tary  vexation,  the  only  indications  that  she  remem 
bered  it  were,  that  she  had  carefully  refolded  and 
restored  it  to  her  trunk  without  one  word  of  com 
ment,  and  that  she  never  again  appeared  in  that 
ambitious  array.  If  ever  a  shadow  obscured 
Deborah's  good  nature,  it  was  as  fleeting  as  an 
April  cloud.  The  notice  of  Mr.  Redwood  and 
Westall,  which  they  seemed  proud  of  bestowing, 
was  a  warrant  for  her  respectability.  And  though 
the  town-bred  young  ladies  thought  her  quite  ter 
rible,  and  their  beaus  pronounced  her  a  monster, 
the  lovers  of  the  picturesque  admired  her  figure 
as  she  strided  through  the  rooms,  staring  about 
her  with  fearless  curiosity,  with  her  holiday  work, 
(her  knitting)  in  her  hands.  She  was  sometimes 
seen  surrounded  by  a  group  of  boys,  relating  to 
them  a  revolutionary  story  with  all  the  animation 
of  personal  experience  ;  and  her  little  auditors  (for 
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hoys  arc  natural  belligerents)  would  warm  with 
the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  and  long  to  *  fight  their 
battles  o'er  again.'  She  even  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  French  Ambassador,  who  made  many  inqui 
ries  of  her  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  agriculture 
and  domestic  economy  of  our  common  farmers, 
and  seemed  so  satisfied  of  the  accuracy  and  intel 
ligence  of  her  replies,  that  he  condescended  to  re 
cord  them  in  his  note  book. 

But  Deborah's  stable  mind  was  quite  unmoved 
by  attention  or  neglect.  She  inquired  every 
body's  name,  and  learned  something  of  every 
body's  history.  She  sometimes  mingled  in  the 
crowd,  and  took  part  in  the  conversation,  and 
sometimes  stood  aloof  making  her  own  observa 
tions.  In  short,  she  went  up  and  down  wherever 
she  listed  with  lawless  independence;  and  her 
sagacity,  simplicity,  and  good  nature  always  ob 
tained  her  sufferance,  and  sometimes  procured  her 
attention  and  respect. 

This  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when  our  female 
friends  on  entering  the  parlour  one  morning  in 
their  way  to  the  breakfast  room,  were  encountered 
by  the  Armstead  party.  Miss  Campbell  sprang 
towards  Ellen,  exclaiming,  while  her  fine  face  wit 
nessed  her  sincerity,  "  my  dear  Miss  Bruce,  I  am 
delighted  to  find  you  are  not  gone  from  Lebanon. 
i  should  have  died  with  uncertainty  and  impatience 
the  last  five  minutes,  but  that  I  most  opportunely- 
met  my  friend  Charles  Westall,  at  whom  I  have 
been  speering  questions  about  you,  which  he 
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answered  as  patiently  as  if  he  had  been  bred  in 
the  Socratic  school — and,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
asked  as  many  as  he  answered.  But  how  corner 
it,"  she  added,  hardly  allowing  Ellen  time  to  re 
turn  the  kind  greetings  of  the  other  members  of 
her  party,  "  how  comes  it  that  you  have  not  men 
tioned  our  meeting,  and  the  fortunate  incident  that 
broke  the  ice  of  ceremony,  and  made  us  friends  at 
once  ?  I  have  thought  of  nothing  else  since,  at 
least  it  has  given  an  agreeable  hue  to  all  my  other 
thoughts  :  you  hesitate — you  were  too  modest  to 
proclaim  your  own  heroism.  Oh,  my  dear  Miss 
Bruce,  the  days  are  past  when  one  might '  do  good 
by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame' — this  is  the 
age  of  display — of  publication.  However,  thanks 
to  my  generous  interposition,  you  have  lost  noth 
ing  on  this  occasion  by  your  modesty.  I  have 
told  the  whole  story  to  Mr.  Westall — every  par 
ticular  of  it  with  a  suitable  number  of  epithets 
and  exclamations,  and  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  him  put  all  his  ohs  and  ahs  in  the  right 
places,  and  with  the  right  emphasis,  and  conclude 
with  a  'just  like  Miss  Bruce.' 

"  But  here,"  she  continued,  seeming  at  least  not 
to  notice  the  deep  blush  that  suffused  Ellen's 
cheeks,  "  here  comes  the  eighth  wonder  of  the 
world — the  beautiful  Miss  Redwood — and  we  com 
mon  mortals  must  fall  back  to  gaze  on  her." 

Caroline  entered  leaning  on  Mrs.  Westall's  arm ; 
her  father  was  beside  her.  Captain  Fitzgerald 
joined  them  as  they  came  into  the  room,  and  they 
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passed  near  the  window  at  which  Westall  and  the 
ladies  were  standing.  Fitzgerald  recognised  Miss 
Campbell  in  a  dubious  inquiring  manner,  which 
expressed,  c  do  we  meet  as  friends  ?'  and  her  cold 
bow,  replied  unequivocally, c  as  strangers.' 

Caroline  turned  towards  Westall — "  your  moth 
er,  and  papa,"  she  said,  "have  settled  it  that  we 
take  our  drive  to  the  shakers  after  breakfast.  You 
are  no  laggard,  and  we  shall  depend  on  your 
being  ready — and  do  be  so  good  as  to  get  a  direc 
tion  from  Miss  Bruce  to  her  aunt,  the  elect  lady." 

"  Your  aunt  the  elect  lady  !"  exclaimed  Miss 
Campbell. 

"  No,  replied  Ellen,"  quite  unmoved  by  a 
stroke  that  was  meant  to  mortify  her,  "  I  have  no 
aunt  among  the  shakers,  neither  if  I  understand 
their  order,  is  there  any  *  elect  lady.'  " 

"  Oh,  I  was  mistaken  then,"  said  Caroline,  "  it 
is  this  Miss  Allen's  aunt,  that  I  allude  to — per 
haps,"  she  added,  still  addressing  Westall,  "  you 
may  persuade  her  to  go  with  us  as  pioneer :  she 
must  be  quite  familiar  with  the  curiosities  of  the 
place,  and  possibly  she  may  favour  us  with  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  gifted  brethren." 

Poor  Emily  blushed  and  trembled  as  every 
eye  turned  on  her,  and  edging  herself  behind  Ellen, 
she  whispered  in  all  simplicity,  "do  tell  her  I 
can't  go." 

"  My  dear  Emily,  Miss  Redwood  knows  you 
cannot  go." 

"Afraid  of  being  reclaimed,"  said  Caroline,  en- 
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joying  the  confusion  into  which  she  had  thrown 
the  simple  girl.  "Never  mind  child,  we  shall  do 
very  well  without  you — I  will  trust  to  luck  for  3 
chance  to  quiz  some  of  the  old  broad-brims." 

"  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Redwood,  "  we  shall  lose 
our  places  at  the  -Jjpeakfast  table  by  this  delay. 
Do  you  go  with  us,  Westall  ?" 

"  The  ladies  must  excuse  me,  I  have  an  engage 
ment  after  breakfast." 

"  Miss  Redwood  bit  her  lips  with  vexation,  and 
then  turning  to  Captain  Fitzgerald,  "have  you 
too  an  engagement  ?"  she  said. 

"  No  engagement  but  on  the  field  of  battle  could 
supersede  your  commands,  Miss  Redwood,"  re 
plied  the  gallant  captain. 

"  Then  you  will  occupy  the  vacant  seat  in  our 
carnage  ?" 

Fitzgerald  bowed  his  delighted  assent.  Mr. 
Redwood  asked  Westall  in  a  whisper,  if  his  en 
gagement  would  interfere  with  his  giving  him  half 
an  hour  after  he  should  return  from  his  rider 
Westall  replied,  "  certainly  not ;"  and  they  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  in  the  course  of  the 
morning. 

Westall,  true  to  the  moment  of  his  appointment, 
tapped  at  Mr.  Redwood's  door  and  was  admitted. 
He  found  him  extremely  pale  and  somewhat  agita 
ted.  "  You  are  not,  sir,  I  fear,  as  well  as  usual 
this  morning,"  he  said,  "  your  ride  has  fatigued 
you  f" 
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"I  am  as  well  as  usual,"  he  replied,  in  a 
melancholy  tone,  "  but  my  health  is  every  day 
becoming  worse  :  disease  would  do  its  work  soon 
enough,  but  there  are  other  causes  that  accelerate 
my  decline  :  he  paused  for  a  moment. — "  Westall, 
I  am  going  to  repose  a  confidence  in  you  that  I 
never  knew  any  other  man,  your  father  excepted, 
worthy  of. — I  have  a  weight  on  my  mind  from 
which  you  only  can  relieve  me;" — he  paused  again, 
and  seemed  embarrassed.  "  It  is  a  delicate  sub 
ject.  I  hoped — I  expected  that  you  would  have 
first  spoken  to  me  upon  it,  but  you  may  have  your 
own  scruples — I  know  not — I  am  lost  in  conjectures 
— at  any  rate,  my  frankness  demands  an  equal 
frankness  in  return." 

"  Charles,"  he  continued  with  a  firmer  voice, 
•'  it  has  long  been  my  favourite,  almost  my  only 
project,  to  give  my  child  to  you — to  obtain  for 
myself  a  virtuous  son — to  secure  to  her  a  safe  and 
happy  destiny — your  father's  generosity  impaired 
your  inheritance  ;  Caroline's  will  supply  its  de 
fects — my  daughter  loves  you — I  do  not  commit 
her  delicacy  in  saying  so — the  sentiment  does 
equal  credit  to  her  head  and  heart — how  long  it 
will  endure  delay  on  your  part  I  cannot  say  :  she 
is  a  flattered  and  somewhat  spoiled  beauty — and 
this  Fitzgerald  is  laying  siege  to  her." 

At  this  moment  Westall  almost  wished  he  had  a 
heart  to  give  to  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Redwood, 
but  he  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue  :  after  saying  he  was  certain  Mr.  Redwood 
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had  misunderstood  his  daughter's  sentiments  in 
relation  to  him,  he  made  a  manly  avowal  of  his 
attachment  to  Ellen,  and  related,  with  such  re 
serves  as  a  lover  would  be  apt  to  make,  the  events 
and  conversation  of  the  morning  of  her  departure 
from  Eton. 

Mr.  Redwood  was  quite  unprepared  for  this 
communication,  for  though  his  acquaintance  with 
Ellen  Bruce,  and  his  vigilant  observation  of  West- 
all,  had  shaken  the  dominion  of  his  long  cherished 
dogma  of  the  selfishness  of  his  race,  and  though 
he  had  of  late  much  inclined  to  believe  there 
were  principles  that  might  modify  and  control 
this  selfishness ;  yet  it  seemed  to  him  utterly  in 
credible  that  a  young  man  without  fortune,  with 
out  patronage,  and  with  talents  to  generate  ambi 
tion,  should  forego  the  brilliant  advantages  of  an 
alliance  with  his  daughter,  for  the  sake  of  pure 
love,  such  as  he  had  deemed  only  existed  in 
romances  and  poetry,  and  was  almost  too  obsolete 
to  obtain  a  place  there. 

He  received  WestalPs  disclosure  with  an  intense 
interest.  Admiration  for  his  young  friend,  and 
bitter  disappointment  at  the  utter  defeat  of  his 
own  projects,  struggled  for  the  mastery  :  he  re 
mained  silent  till  Westall  said,  "  you  may  deem 
my  hopes  presumptuous,  sir,  but  you  cannot,  I  am 
certain,  think  them  dishonourable  to  me." 

"  Dishonourable  !  no,  my  dear  Charles — my 
only  wonder  is  that  you  have  fallen  in  love  with 
a  poor  little  girl  who  has  nothing  but  the  best 
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heart  in  the  world  to  give  you — dishonourable  ! 
would  to  God  my  youth  had  been  rectified  by  the 
principle  that  governs  yours." 

Memory  and  conscience  were  busy,  and  sent  their 
witness  into  Redwood's  pallid  cheek.  "  Westall,  I  am 
a  miserable  man — life  has  no  attractions — no  con 
solations  for  me — death  no  repose.  I  had  a  deep 
thirst  for  happiness — my  spirit  soared  above  the 
vulgar  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  I  have  fettered — 
wasted — degraded  it ;  and  now  I  suffer  the  fierce 
pangs  of  remorse  for  the  past — of  despair  for  the 
future.  Westall,  there  is  a  misery  for  which 
language  has  no  expression,  in  approaching  the 
grave  with  the  consciousness  of  having  lost  the 
noble  ends  for  which  life  was  given. 

"  Had  I  been  borne  along,  as  thousands  are, 
like  a  leaf  upon  the  waters  and  left  no  trace  be 
hind,  I  should  have  comparative  peace  ;  but" — he 
folded  his  hands  upon  his  breast — "  I  have  dis 
possessed  this  temple  of  the  divinity  for  which  it 
was  formed,  I  have  destroyed  the  innocent — con 
taminated  the  pure — and  my  child — my  onlv 
child — the  immortal  creature  whose  destiny  was 
entrusted  to  me,  I  have  permitted  to  be  nursed  in 
folly,  and  devoted  to  the  world  without  a  moral 
principle  or  influence  !" 

The  wild  melancholy  of  Redwood's  counte 
nance,  and  the  import  of  his  language,  alarmed 
Westall: — "let  me  beseech  you,  sir," said  he,  "to 
ro  be  more  composed — your  strength  is  unequal  to 
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the  agitation  of  your  spirits — you  know  not  what 
you  are  saying." 

"Not  know  what  I  am  saying,"  he  replied, 
with  a  bitter  smile :  "  oh  Westall,  I  am  wearied 
with  the  dreary  solitude  of  my  own  mind — the 
spirit  of  your  father,  young  man,  is  in  your  face — 
his  gentleness  in  your  heart :  I  must  have  your 
sympathy,  your  aid — if  indeed  relief  is  possible. 
I  have  sought  relief  here,"  he  continued,  drawing  a 
bible  from  beneath  his  pillow,  "  this  was  the  gift 
of  your  sweet  Ellen.  At  midnight  and  in  secresy 
I  have  explored  its  pages — and  I  believe  its  record 
is  true — at  least  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it ;  but 
when  the  evidence  of  its  divine  original  forces  its 
way  to  my  convictions,  the  arguments  and  the 
ridicule  of  infidelity  recur  to  my  mind,  and  the 
habits  of  skepticism  hold  it  in  suspense.  And  if 
it  be  true,  its  decisions  are  against  me — its  promise? 
are  all  to  the  pious,  the  upright,  and  the  benevo 
lent." 

"  And  is  there  no  promise  to  the  penitent  r" 
asked  Westall.  "  Believe  me.  this  book  contains  the 
provisions  of  a  father  for  his  children  ;  and  there 
is  no  condition  of  the  human  mind,  no  modifica 
tion  of  human  destiny,  which  they  cannot  reach." 

"  Do  not,  Charles,  make  me  the  dupe  of  my 
necessities  ;  do  not  send  the  light  of  hope  into  my 
mind,  to  render  the  darkness  that  shall  succeed 
more  horrible.  Of  what  avail  can  be  that  peni 
tence  into  which  we  are  scourged  by  the  fear  of 
the  future  ?  Charles,  I  have  already  gone  too  far 
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with  you  for  half-way  confidence,  and  I  have  no 
longer  any  motive  for  reserve.  As  I  draw  near 
the  limit  of  life,  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-men, 
which  has  ruled  me  with  despotic  control,  is  re 
duced  to  its  real  insignificance.  I  ask  your 
patience,  while  I  relate  to  you  some  events  of 
my  life,  of  which  there  is  now  no  record,  but  that 
which  is  written  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  on 
my  conscience." 

"  You  are  wearied  already  with  the  exertions 
of  this  morning,"  said  Westall,  with  instinctive 
delicacy,  "  had  you  not  better  suspend  our  con 
versation  for  the  present  f" 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,  nothing  will  refresh  me 
so  much  as  imburthening  my  heart  to  you. — I 
have  now  nerved  myself  to  the  effort,  and  I  feel 
equal  to  it — I  may  never  again." 

He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstances  of 
his  life  with  which  our  readers  are  already  ac 
quainted.  His  narrative  was  often  interrupted  by 
emotions  too  strong  to  be  repressed  ;  and  as  he  con 
cluded,  he  said  to  Westall,  who  had  listened  in 
breathless  silence,  "  you  now  perceive,  Charles, 
what  reason  I  have  for  remorse." 

"But  why,"  asked  Westall,  stimulated  by  a 
governing  feeling  of  compassion  to  suggest  some 
thing  that  might  alleviate  Mr.  Redwood's  misery, 
"  why  this  deep  remorse?  Your  life  has  been 
stained  but  by  one  criminal  action,  and  that  com 
mitted  in  the  thoughtless  period  of  youth." 

4<  Ah  Charles  !  do  not  soften  matters  to  me  now 
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— that  one  action  has  cast  its  dark  shadows  over 
every  period  of  my  life :  say  you  one  criminal 
action?  what  call  you  my  total  neglect  of  my 
daughter?  what  that  cold  indifference  to  the 
happiness  of  the  human  family  which  has  permitted 
me  to  lock  those  talents  in  my  own  breast,  which 
might  have  been  employed  for  their  benefit? — 
what  kind  term  will  you  bestow  on  my  cold 
skepticism  ?  what  on  my  useless,  daring  specula 
tions  ?  No  no,  my  friend,"  he  added,  impetuous 
ly,  "  you  must  not — cannot  flatter  me  now — it  is 
too  late — I  have  learned  truly  to  estimate  the 
barrenness,  the  misery  of  that  life  which  has  no 
higher  objects  of  pursuit  than  those  that  perish  in 
the  using.  I  must  endure  the  effects  of  that  folly 
which  passes  by  the  pure  fountains  of  happiness 
in  the  path  of  life,  and  of  that  selfishness  which 
makes  a  dreary  desert  of  the  world. 

"  I  was  made  for  something  better  than  a  man 
of  the  world.  This  consciousness,  which  has 
never  forsaken  me,  has  sharpened  the  sting  of 
conscience,  and  has  made  me  probably  suffer  more 
and  enjoy  less,  than  most  men  would  have  done 
in  my  circumstances.  Do  not  reply  to  me  now, 
Charles.  You  are  in  no  state  of  mind  to  give  me 
the  counsel  and  aid  I  so  much  need.  I  perceive 
the  compassionate  interest  that  I  have  awakened, 
and  am  grateful  for  it.  Once  I  should  have  scorn 
ed  it,  but  now  it  is  balm  to  my  hurt  mind. 

"With  my  present  feelings,  Westall,  you  will  not 
be  surprised  at  my  anxiety  to  make  all  the  amend? 
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hi  my  power  to  my  daughter  for  my  neglect  of 
her.  I  am  not  blind  to  her  faults — they  are  alas, 
too  glaring  not  to  be  seen  ;  but  I  hoped  every 
thing  from  her  youth  and  the  influence  of  your 
character ;  and  I  thought,  and  still  think,  that  she 
has  a  deeper  interest  in  you  than  I  believed  her 
capable  of  feeling  in  any  one.  But  that  is  all 
past — it  was  my  last  dream — you  have  chosen 
well.  I  cannot  boast  my  principles — but  Ellen 
suits  my  tastes;  and  feeling  her  loveliness  as  I 
have  felt  it,  I  cannot  now  but  wonder  that  I  ever 
should  have  indulged  the  extravagant  expectation 
that  you  would  fix  your  affections  elsewhere. 
Charles,  your  sweet  friend  resembles  the  only 
person  I  ever  tr^uly  loved :  resembles  her  in  her 
face  and  figure,  and  still  more  in  the  gentleness  and 
purity  of  her  character.  Oh,  had  I  possessed  such 

a  child  ! poor  Caroline  !     The  world  would 

Vvonder  Westall,  if  it  knew  that  the  beautiful  idol 
to  whom  it  renders  homage  is  the  object  of  her 
father's  pity — of  his  remorse — but  I  forget  your 
interests  in  my  perpetual  recurrence  to  my  own 
anxieties. 

"  You  must  persuade  Ellen  to  give  up  her 
scruples  in  regard  to  her  mother's  restrictions ; 
there  can  be  but  one  rational  opinion  about  them. 
She  was  doubtless  some  sentimental  deluded  young 
creature,  whose  tenderness  for  her  offspring  in 
duced  her  to  devise  this  innocent  little  artifice  to 
keep  her  in  ignorance  of  her  parentage." 

Westall  had  too  entire  a  sympathy  with  Ellen 
14* 
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to  regard  the  matter  in  this  light,  but  he  declared 
with  sincerity,  thaUhough  on  her  account  he  trust 
ed  that  her  long  cherished  hopes  might  not 
be  disappointed,  as  far  as  related  to  his  own 
feelings,  the  result  would  be  a  matter  of  perfect 
indifference. 

"  No  parentage,"  he  said,  "  could  confer  honour 
on  Miss  Bruce — none  could  touch  the  essential 
dignity  of  her  character." 

Mr.  Redwood  smiled  at  his  enthusiasm  ;  but 
he  respected  it.  He  entreated  Westall  to  give  him 
as  much  of  his  time  as  possible ;  l  he  knew,'  he 
said,  'that  it  would  be  a  sacrifice  to  him,  but  he 
believed  that  sacrifices  were  neither  difficult  nor 
painful  to  those  who  were  habitually  disinterested/ 

Mr.  Redwood  expressed  the  greatest  anxiety  in 
regard  to  Fitzgerald's  attentions  to  his  daughter.  He 
said  he  had  learned  that  this  gentleman  was  a  younger 
branch  of  a  noble  family,  turned  into  the  army  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  military  life,  for  which  he  had 
no  other  qualifications  than  a  fine  figure  and 
handsome  face — and  that  moroever  he  was  dis 
tinguished  among  the  officers  of  his  regiment  for 
his  dissipated  habits. 

These  were  certainly  sufficient  grounds  of 
alarm ;  and  they  increased  now  to  a  frightful  de 
gree  the  harassed  and  troubled  state  of  mind 
which  seemed  to  be  hastening  Mr.  Redwood  to 
the  grave. 

At  one  moment  he  resolved  to  leave  the  springs 
immediately,  and  the  next  was  convinced  that  ho 
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was  unequal  to  the  effort.  Westall  remained  with 
him  until  summoned  away  by  the  dinner  bell ;  he 
then  left  him  somewhat  tranquilized,  and  with  the 
resolution  that  he  would  spare  no  efforts  to  minis 
ter  to  the  peace  of  his  mind.  Such  was  the  be 
nevolent  interest  he  felt  in  him,  that  he  would 
have  compassed  sea  and  land  to  inspire  him  with 
^  just  hope  and  a  quiet  resignation. 
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"  Gall  you  this  a  quiz?''  said  my  uncle,   "  .in  my  day  it  would  have  leec 
called  a  lie." 

Plain  Dealer. 


Miss  CAMPBELL  valued  herself  on  never  feeling 
or  doing  any  thing  by  halves — she  had  taken  a 
decided  liking  to  Ellen — -with  her  cordial  admi 
ration  there  mingled  a  little  of  the  pride  of  a  dis 
coverer  :  a  complacent  sense  of  the  merit  of  hav 
ing  first  felt  Miss  Bruce's  attractions,  and  assert 
ed  her  claims.  She  attached  herself  almost  ex 
clusively  to  her,  and  Westall  was  delighted  to  ob 
serve  after  dinner  that  Ellen,  instead  of  retiring 
immediately  to  her  own  room  as  usual,  accompa 
nied  Miss  Campbell  and  her  party  to  the  drawing 
room.  Miss"  Redwood  observed  that  he  was  fol 
lowing  them — she  beckoned  to  him  and  said,  "  be 
good  enough  to  tell  Miss  Deborah,  that  during  my 
ride  this  morning  I  met  her  neighbour  Martin. 
I  stopped  him  to  inquire  after  the  Lenoxes.  He 
told  me  they  were  all  well  excepting  old  Mrs. 
Allen,  who  is  very  ill  and  afraid  she  shall  not  live 
to  see  her  grandchild." 

Westall  went  as  unwillingly  as  ever  schoolboy 
crept-to  school  to  deliver  a  message  which  must 
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hasten  Ellen's  departure.  Fitzgerald  had  over 
heard  the  communication,  and  looked  at  Caroline 
inquisitively. 

" A  ruse  de  guerre,"  she  whispered.  "It  is 
such  a  bore  to  meet  that  giant  Miss  Debby  and 
her  suite  at  every  turn,  that  I  have  tasked  my 
invention  to  get  rid  of  them." 

"  Oh,  a  quiz,  admirable — skill  against  igno 
rance — the  only  mode  of  warfare  with  savages. 
3Pon  honour,  Miss  Redwood,  I  cannot  imagine 
how  you  have  survived  your  exile  among  those 
barbarians.  The  condition  of  society  in  these 
northern  states  is  quite  terrible — insufferable  to 
those  whose  felicity  it  has  been  to  live  where  the 
natural  distinctions  of  rank  are  preserved." 

"I  assure  you,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  I  was  ex 
cessively  annoyed.  I  found  it  quite  impossible  to 
make  those  people  feel  they  were  not  my  equals." 

"  Your  equals !  good  heavens !  had  the  ani 
mals  l  organs,  senses,  affections,  passions' !  Would 
to  heaven,"  he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  "  Miss 
Redwood  would  consent  to  go  where  the  eye  and 
the  heart  will  confess  that  she  has  no  equal." 

"  That  would  be  heaven  indeed  !"  replied  Caro 
line,  turning  her  eye  on  Fitzgerald  with  an  expres 
sion  that  authorised  his  most  daring  hopes. 

"  Yes,  heaven,"  he  replied,  "  not  a  puritanical 
heaven  of  liberty  and  equality,  but  a  place  where 
beauty,  rank,  and  fashion,  are  far  above  this  plebeian 
fog—a  place  worthy  of  you,  Miss  Redwood,  where 
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there  are  queens,  and  subjects,  and  worshippers- 
love  and  loyalty." 

It  is  impossible  to  say  how  long  the  captain 
would  have  continued  his  battery,  had  not  his 
fluency  been  suddenly  checked  by  one  of  those 
provoking  interruptions  to  which  all  lovers  arc- 
liable.  Mrs.  Westall,  to  whom  Mr.  Redwood  (too 
ill  to  appear  at  dinner)  had  consigned  his  daugh 
ter,  tired  of  playing  solitaire  while  her  fair  protogee 
was  all  eye  and  ear  for  Fitzgerald,  and  deaf  and 
dumb  to  every  body  else,  took  the  liberty  to  re 
mark  that  all  the  ladies  except  themselves  had 
retired  from  the  table,  and  rising  at  the  same 
moment,  she  proposed  to  Caroline  an  adjourn 
ment  to  the  drawing-room. 

Miss  Redwood  would  rather  have  deferred  the 
movement,  for  she  dreaded  encountering  Deborah. 
a  Come  with  us,"  she  whispered  to  Fitzgerald, 
who  stood  awaiting  with  deference  the  ladies'  de 
parture  :  "  if  we  are  obliged  to  meet  the  old  ama- 
zon,  heaven  help  us  !  We  shall  need  all  our  com 
bined  skill  to  parry  her  downright  questions." 

"  As  your  auxiliary,  Miss  Redwood,"  replied 
Fitzgerald,  proceeding  towards  the  drawing-room 
with  the  ladies,  "  I  fear  nothing :  but  upon  my 
soul,  without  a  divinity  to  inspire  me,  I  should 
never  muster  courage  to  encounter  one  of  these 
question-asking  yankees.  I  had  rather  march  up 
to  the  cannon's  mouth," 

"  Thank  heaven,"  said  Caroline,  casting  her 
eyes  around  the  drawing-room,  and  ascertaining 
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that  Deborah  was  not  there,  "  we  are  safe  for  the 
present.  If  you  will  open  the  piano  for  me,  Cap 
tain  Fitzgerald,  I  will  play  the  air  you  were  asking 
for  this  morning." 

Captain  Fitzgerald  arranged  the  piano — Miss 
Redwood  took  her  seat  at  it,  and  Mrs.  Westall  left 
her  and  joined  Ellen,  who  was  sitting  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  in  an  animated  conversation  with 
Grace  Campbell. 

"  Your  fair  friend,  Mrs.  Westall,"  said  Miss 
Campbell,  "  has  certainly  made  a  conquest  of 
Captain  Fitzgerald — a  conquest  that  I  suspect  will 
lead  very  soon  to  an  amicable  treaty." 

"  Appearances  justify  your  opinion,  certainly," 
replied  Mrs.  Westall;  "  and  provided  Mr.  Redwood 
ratifies  the  treaty,  I  know  no  one  that  will  inter 
pose,  or  even  feel  an  objection." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Miss  Campbell,  "  I  have 
no  particular  admiration  for  Miss  Redwood :  but 
I  declare  to  you,  I  think  she  is  too  young  and  too 
beautiful  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  mere  fortune-hun 
ter." 

"  She  is  heartless,"  replied  Mrs.  Westall,  "  and 
therefore  fair  game  for  a  fortune-hunter." 

Charles  Westall  noticed  that  his  mother  spoke 
with  uncommon  asperity ;  but  her  gentlest  tones 
had  never  delighted  him  so  much,  as  an  expression 
that  indicated  a  state  of  feeling  which  he  had  long 
hoped  that  her  own  observation  and  reflections 
would  produce  without  his  interference.  He  per 
ceived  that  she  was  completely  alienated  from 
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Miss  Redwood,  and  that  the  reaction  of  her  feel- 
ings  was  all  in  Ellen's  favour,  and  with  a  very  par 
donable  filial  enthusiasm,  he  mentally  congratu 
lated  himself  on  always  having  believed  that  his 
mother's  good  sense  and  good  feeling  would  finally 
rectify  her  opinions. 

Probably  Ellen's  thoughts  had  received  a  di 
rection  from  Mrs.  Westall's  observation;  but  sud 
denly  recalling  them  to  the  point  whence  they  had 
started,  she  asked  Miss  Campbell  '  if  she  thought 
Fitzgerald  was  really  in  love  with  Caroline  Red 
wood  f" 

"  In  love  ! — Oh  my  sweet  innocent,  in  what 
blessed  ignorance  of  the  present  generation  you 
must  have  lived.  In  love — no,  believe  me  there 
is  no  love  extant,  unless  it  be,"  and  she  glanced 
her  laughing  eyes  with  most  provoking  signifi 
cance  towards  Westall,  "unless  it  be  on  the  shores 
of  romantic  lakes,  or  in  such  sweet  sequestered 
vales  as  you  describe  that  in  which  your  friend 
Mrs.  Harrison  resides — Fitzgerald  in  love  ! — his 
device  is  a  golden  arrow — his  motto,  the  old 
proverb — *  without  Ceres  and  Bacchus  love  is 
cold.'  " 

"  Shame  on  you,  Grace,"  said  young  Armstead, 
<:  you  are  a  most  ungracious  girl.  You  should 
adopt  the  mode  of  some  pretty  simpering  fair  ones 
of  my  acquaintance  who  imitate  bereaved  widows, 
and  always  speak  of  their  late  lovers  as  they  do  pf 
their  deceased  husbands  with  a  <  poor  dear'  prefix 
ed  to  their  names.  '  Poor  dear  Fitzgerald'  would 
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be  a  becoming  mention  of  one  of  your  most  de 
voted  worshippers." 

"  It  was  to  the  golden  trappings  of  the  idol  that 
Fitzgerald  bowed,  William  :  his  sacrifice  was  like 
the  priests  of  Baal,  the  fire  came  not  near  it." 

"  You  may  carry  your  analogy  still  farther. 
Grace  ;  for  to  your  praise  be  it  spoken,  there  was 
'  no  voice,  nor  answer,  nor  any  that  regarded.'  ' 

"  I  deserve  no  praise  for  that,"  replied  Miss 
Campbell,  while  a  smile  betrayed  that  she  was  not 
displeased  to  have  it  known  that  she  disdained  the 
flatteries  of  Miss  Redwood's  admirer :  "  I  deserve 
no  praise  for  seeing  through  that  soulless  crea 
ture — a  mere  parade-day  officer,  who  dishonours 
the  uniform  that  has  been  and  is  worn  by  so  many 
heroes.  You  and  I,  William,  were  brought  up  in 
the  old  school,  nursed  in  anglo-american  preju 
dices,  taught  to  believe  that  all  virtue,  valour,  ge 
nius,  were  of  british  birth  and  growth  :  experience 
has  abated  some  of  the  articles  of  my  creed,  and 
softened  others.  I  have  seen  many  an  American 
shop-boy,  many  a  gawky  young  farmer  who  had 
more  cleverness  than  such  a  british  officer  as  Fitz 
gerald  :  more  knowledge,  more  of  every  thing 
that  is  essentially  respectable." 

"  You  are  so  enlightened,  Miss  Campbell,"  said 
Westall,  "  you  should  disabuse  some  of  your  fair 
countrywomen  of  their  prejudices." 

"  It  is  impossible,  utterly  impossible.  Such  an 
enterprise  would  be  as  rational  as  a  crusade 
against  artificial  flowers  and  ostrich  feathers.  So 
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long  as  these  red-coated  gentry  shall  play  the  most 
elegant  game  at  chess,  or  whist — hand  a  lady  to 
the  dinner  table  in  the  most  graceful  manner — 
carve  the  dish  next  her  secundum  artem,  and  in 
short,  perform  all  the  little  etiquettes  of  society 
with  unparalleled  grace,  they  must  remain  the 
favourite  ornaments  of  our  drawing  rooms — our 
fair  ladies  will  overlook  their  little  irregularities 
in  morals  ;  and  rational  and  virtuous  men,  like  you 
Mr.  Westall  and  my  cousin  William,  (you  do  not 
merit  the  compliment  from  me,  Will,  but  I  put 
you  in  to  make  the  party  stronger)  such  men  must 
yield  to  them  the  precedence." 

"Oh  Grace!"  said  Mrs.  Armstead,  "little  did 
1  ever  expect  to  hear  such  a  philippic  against  any 
thing  british  from  the  lips  of  one  of  your  grand 
father's  descendants." 

"  My  dear  aunt,  you  mistake  me  if  you  imagine 
that  I  mean  to  limit  my  criticisms  to  our  foreign 
military  beaus — no,  unfortunately  we  have  a  large 
class  of  native  productions  that  have  equal  claims 
to  a  polished  exterior,  and  essential  good-for-noth- 
ingness.  If  my  dear  grandpapa  could  take  a  peep 
into  my  heart  at  this  moment,  he  would  be  quite 
satisfied  with  the  loyal  affection  I  bear  to  the 
land  of  his  birth  ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  the  old 
gentleman,  belonging  as  he  doubtless  does  now 
to  the  universal  nation  of  the  good  and  happy, 
would  rejoice  that  his  descendants  are  all  Ameri 
cans,  and  only  attached  to  the  parent  land  by  the 
indissoluble  ties  of  respect  and  of  affection.  I 
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do  not  believe  that  we  *  love  Caesar  less,'  but  we 
certainly  Move  Rome  more."' 

"  Well,  my  dear  Grace,"  replied  Mrs.  Armstead, 
"  I  am  glad  to  find  that  if  you  have  caught  the 
national  enthusiasm,  the  epidemic  of  the  day,  you 
are  not  a  traitor  to  England." 

"  So  far  from  it,  mother,"  said  young  Armstead, 
"  that  I  will  hazard  a  prophecy,  that  within  six 
months  from  this  fifteenth  day  of  August,  our 
cousin  Grace  will  be  the  wife  of  an  englishman." 

"  You  are  a  false  prophet,  Will." 

"  Time,  not  you,  Grace,  must  pronounce  that 
decision ;  and  I  call  this  honourable  company  to 
witness  that  I  rest  my  prophetic  fame  upon  this 
prediction." 

By  a  natural  train  of  thought,  Mr.  Howard, 
whom  Ellen  had  seen  devoted  to  Miss  Campbell 
when  they  met  at  the  village-inn,  occurred  to  her 
mind,  and  she  asked  Grace,  '  why  he  was  not  still 
of  her  party  ?' 

"He  was  suddenly  summoned  away,"  she  re^ 
plied,  "  by  letters  from  home  :"  and,  to  avert  ob 
servation  from  her  rising  colour,  she  looked  out  of 
the  window. 

"  I  stand  to  my  prediction,  Grace,"  whispered 
Armstead,  "in  spite  of  your  treacherous  blushes." 

"  Mr.  Westall,"  exclaimed  Miss  Campbell,"  you 
were  inquiring  for  Deborah,  here  she  comes  with 
the  little  shaker." 

"For   mercy's   sake,   Miss   Campbell,"  said 
Ellen,  "  do  not  let  Emily  hear  you  call  her  so. 
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The  poor  child  has  been  frightened  to  death  since 
Miss  Redwood's  address  to  her  this  morning  made 
her  an  object  of  notice.  Her  story  is  now,  I  am 
told,  though  fortunately  she  does  not  know  it,  in 
every  body's  mouth." 

Westall  met  Deborah  at  the  door,  and  drew  her 
aside  to  communicate  Miss  Redwood's  message, 
Emily  entered  the  room  alone,  and  looking  fear 
fully  around  her. 

"  Poor  little  timid  distressed  thing,"  said  Miss 
Campbell,  "  she  looks  like  a  lamb  that  has  stray 
ed  from  the  shepherd  into  a  company  of  wolves.'' 

Ellen  advanced  towards  the  bashful  girl,  and 
drawing  Emily's  arm  within  her  own,  she  led  her 
to  a  seat  where  she  was  sheltered  from  observation. 

Westall  qualified  the  information  he  reluctantly 
communicated  to  Deborah,  and  urged  that  one 
day's  delay  could  not  be  of  consequence.  She 
however  with  her  usual  promptitude  determined  to 
leave  the  springs  the  next  morning,  and  immedi 
ately  announced  her  determination  to  her  com 
panions,  without  deeming  it  necessary  to  avow  the 
cause  of  it. 

A  bright  beam  of  pleasure  shot  from  Emily's 
eyes.  Ellen's  turned  involuntarily  towards  Charles 
Westall,  and  one  brief  glance  contradicted  all  her 
well  maintained  reserve  and  scrupulous  silence. 

Loud  exclamations  expressive  of  disappoint 
ment  from  all  the  Armstead  party,  and,  louder 
than  all  the  rest  Miss  Campbell's,  attracted  a  mo 
mentary  attention  from  Miss  Redwood.  She 
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paused  in  the  midst  of  the,  successful  performance 
of  a  favourite  march,  and  exchanged  a  significant 
nod  with  Fitzgerald ;  she  then  struck  the  notes 
with  a  stronger  hand,  but  she  could  not  drown 
the  unwelcome  sounds  of  '  do,  Miss  Bruce,  stay 
one  day  longer — <  Oh,  Miss  Debby,  one  day  can 
not  make  any  difference — -just  one  day.' 

But  Miss  Deborah,  affirming  that  it  had  all 
along  been  her  intention  to  go  within  a  day  or 
two,  remained  inexorable,  and  the  young  ladies 
left  the  drawing-room  to  arrange  their  affairs  for 
their  departure. 

Mrs.  Westall  followed  Ellen  to  the  stairs,  and 
detaining  her  there  till  her  companions  had  passed 
up,  she  said,  "  if  my  feelings  or  wishes  have  ever 
done  you  injustice,  forgive  me,  Ellen — believe 
me,  there  is  now  but  one  other  so  dear — so  inter 
esting  to  me  as  you  are." 

Ellen  faltered  out,  "  I  am  very  grateful,"  and 
turned  hastily  away,  leaving  Mrs.  Westall  quite 
satisfied  with  the  significance  which  her  glowing 
cheek  and  moistened  eye  gave  to  her  scanty  ex 
pression. 

Ellen  had  scarcely  reached  her  own  apartment 
when  Miss  Campbell  came  running  to  her  quite 
out  of  breath  :  "  suspend  your  packing  opera* 
tions,  my  dear  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  and  sit  down 
and  listen  to  me  for  a  moment,  I  cannot  be 
ceremonious  with  you — I  have  the  greatest  favour 
to  ask  of  you — and  you  cannot,  must  not  deny 
me.  Will  you  remain  here  for  ten  days  as  my 
15* 
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guest?  I  bar  a  negative.  Now  do  not  make 
up  your  mouth  for  any  excuses  till  you  have  heard 
me  out.  You  told  me  this  morning  that  your 
old  friend  Mrs.  Allen  no  longer  needed  your  ser 
vices,  and  that  you  were  only  going  this  rounda 
bout  way  to  Vermont,  because  you  had  no  other 
way  of  getting  to  Mrs.  Harrison.  Now  my 
aunt  is  going  to  Boston — she  has  a  vacant 
seat  in  her  carriage — Lansdown  is  but  a  few  miles 
off  the  direct  route,  and  my  aunt  says  nothing 
will  delight  her  so  much  as  to  take  you  to  Mrs. 
Harrison.  She  bids  me  tell  you  that  Mrs.  Harri 
son  was  an  acquaintance  of  her  mother's,  and  that 
you  must  not  refuse  her  an  introduction  to  her." 

Ellen's  decision  vibrated  between  a  strong  in 
clination  to  remain  and  a  natural  reluctance 
(which  even  Miss  Campbell's  extreme  cordiality 
could  not  remove,)  to  receive  such  favours  from 
persons  nearly  strangers  to  her.  While  she  de 
liberated,  and  Grace  Campbell  urged  her  request, 
they  were  interrupted  by  a  servant  who  brought 
Ellen  a  note. 

"  This  note,  whoever  it  comes  from,"  said 
Miss  Campbell,  "  will,  I  trust,  induce  you  to  de 
cide  to  remain.  You  seem  now  as  much  puzzled 
as  poor  Launcelot  Gobbo  was  with  the  opposing 
counsel  of  the  fiend  and  his  conscience.  Con 
science  is  on  my  side  I  am  sure." 

"  And  the*  note  too,"  said  Ellen,  refolding  it ; 
"  and  now  if  Miss  Deborah  will  relinquish  her 
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right  to  me,  I  will  throw  away  all  squeamishness, 
and  gratefully  accept  your  invitation. 

The  note  was  from  Mr.  Redwood,  and  contained 
an  earnest  entreaty  that  Ellen  would  defer  her 
departure  for  a  few  days.  It  was  written  hastily, 
was  almost  illegible,  and  concluded  thus :  "  I 
once  meditated  an  injury  against  you — it  is  now 
my  earnest  wish  to  repair  the  fault  of  that  inten 
tion — my  life  is  fast  ebbing — do  not  refuse  the 
last  favour  I  can  ever  ask  of  you." 

The  note  Ellen  rightly  believed  was  the  fruit 
of  Westall's  intervention,  but  he  could  not  have 
dictated  the  purport  of  it,  and  her  delicacy  was 
satisfied,  now  that  she  had  a  motive  to  remain 
independent  of  her  lover.  The  ladies  proceeded 
to  Miss  Deborah's  apartment,  and  she,  having 
heard  the  proposed  arrangement,  acquiesced  with 
her  usual  rationality. 

She  seated  herself  on  her  trunk,  and  resting  her 
elbows  on  her  knees.  "  Not  but  what  I  am  loath 
to  part  with  you,  Ellen,"  she  said,  "  for  the  Lord 
knows,"  and  she  brushed  a  tear  from  the  corner  of 
her  eye,  "  nobody  ever  wanted  to  leave  you  yet ; 
but  then  there  is  reason  in  all  things — you  have 
taken  a  long  journey,  all  for  those  that's  neither 
kith  nor  kin  to  you,  and  now  that  you  are  happy 
among  your  mates,  it  is  but  fair  you  should  have 
a  play-spell :  besides,  it  would  be  rather  tough  for 
our  poor  old  horse  to  draw  us  all  over  the  hills, 
and  he  should  be  considered  too — to  be  sure  1 
calculated  to  walk  up  the  hills,  but  then  I  have  come 
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to  that  time  of  life  when  I  had  rather  ride  than 
walk — so  all  is  for  the  best.' 

"  We  can  all  say  <  amen'  to  that,  Miss  Debo 
rah,"  said  Miss  Campbell ;    "  you  are  a  perfect 
philosopher.     I   am    delighted — Ellen  looks   re 
signed — and  your  little  Emily  there  most  provok- 
ingly  happy. 

"  Well,"  replied  Debby,  "  contentment  is  a 
good  thing,  and  a  rare — but  I  guess  it  dwells 
most  where  people  w$uld  least  expect  to  find  it. 
There's  Ellen  Bruce,  she  has  had  troubles  that 
would  fret  some  people  to  death,  and  yet  I  have 
seldom  seen  her  with  a  cloudy  face." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  that,  Miss  Debby  ?  1 
am  curious  to  get  at  this  secret  of  happiness  ;  for  1 
have  been  in  great  straits  sometimes,  for  the  want 
of  it." 

"  Why,  Fll  tell  you.  Now,  Ellen,  I  don't  mean 
to  praise  you" — and  she  looked  at  Ellen  while  an 
expression  of  affection  spread  over  her  rough  fea 
tured  face.  "  The  truth  is,  Ellen  has  been  so  busy 
about  making  other  people  happy,  that  she  has  no 
time  to  think  of  herself ;  instead  of  grieving  about 
her  own  troubles,  she  has  tried  to  lessen  other  peo 
ples'  ;  instead  of  talking  about  her  own  feelings 
and  thinking  about  them,  you  would  not  know  she 
had  any,  if  you  did  not  see  she  always  knew  just 
how  other  people  felt." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Deborah,  my  good  friend,"  said 
Ellen  ;  "  you  must  not  turn  flatterer  in  your  old 
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•'  Flatterer  !—  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  you, 
girl ;  nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  than 
flattering.  I  meant  just  to  tell  this  young  lady, 
for  her  information,  that  the  secret  of  happiness 
was  to  forget  yourself,  and  care  for  the  happiness 
of  others." 

"  You  are  right — I  believe  you  are  right,"  said 
Miss  Campbell,  with  animation  ;  "  though  I  have 
practised  very  little  after  your  golden  rule." 

"  The  more's  the  pity,  young  woman  ;  for,  de 
pend  on't,  it's  the  safe  rule  and  the  sure  ;  I  have 
scriptur  warrant  for  it,  beside  my  own  observa 
tion,  which,  as  you  may  judge,  has  not  been  small. 
It's  a  strange  thing  this  happiness  ;  it  puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  old  indian  I  have  heard  of,  who  said 
to  a  boy,  who  was  begging  him  for  a  bow  and  ar 
row  '  the  more  you  say  bow  and  arrow,  the  more 
I  won't  make  it.'  There's  poor  Mr.  Redwood,  as 
far  as  I  can  find  out  he  has  had  nothing  all  his 
life  to  do  but  to  go  up  and  down  and  to  and  fro 
upon  the  earth,  in  search  of  happiness  ;  look  at 
his  face,  it  is  as  sorrowful  as  a  tombstone,  and  just 
makes  you  ponder  upon  what  has  been,  and  what 
might  have  been  :  and  his  kickshaw  of  a  daugh 
ter — why  I,  Debby  Lenox,  a  lone  old  woman  that 
I  am,  would  not  change  places  with  her — would 
not  give  up  my  peaceable  feelings  for  hers,  for  all 
the  gold  in  the  king's  coffers  :  and  for  the  most 
part,  since  I  have  taken  a  peep  into  what's  called 
the  world,  I  have  seen  little  to  envy  among  thr 
great  and  the  gay,  the  rich  and  handsome." 
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"And  yet,  Miss  Debby,"  said  Grace,  "the 
world  looks  upon  these  as  the  privileged  classes." 

"  Ah !  the  world  is  the  slave  of  its  own  fool 
eries." 

"  Well,  Miss  Deborah,  I  have  unbounded  confi 
dence  in  your  wisdom ;  but,  since  my  lot  is  cast  in 
this  same  evil  world,  I  should  be  sorry  to  think 
there  was  no  good  in  it." 

"  No  good,  Miss  ! — that  was  what  I  did  not  and 
would  not  say.  There  is  good  in  every  thing  and 
every  where,  if  we  have  but  eyes  to  see  it,  and 
hearts  to  confess  it.  There  is  some  pure  gold  mix 
ed  with  all  this  glitter ;  some  here  that  seem  to 
have  as  pure  hearts  and  quiet  minds  as  if  they  had 
never  stood  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  of  fortune." 

"  You  mean  to  say,  Deborah,"  said  Ellen,  "that 
contentment  is  a  modest,  prudent  spirit ;  and  that 
for  the  most  part  she  avoids  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  where  the  sun  burns  and  the  tempests  beat, 
and  leads  her  favourites  along  quiet  vales  and  to 
sequestered  fountains." 

"  Just  ivhat  I  would  have  said,  Ellen,  though  it 
may  be  not  just  as  I  should  have  said  it,"  replied 
Deborah,  smiling.  "  You  young  folks  like  to 
dress  every  thing  off  with  garlands,  while  such  a 
plain  old  body  as  I  only  thinks  of  the  substantiate. 
But  here  am  I  preaching  while  Emily,  as  busy  as 
a  little  bee,  has  packed  every  thing  and  tied  every 
bundle  and  box  ;  her  heart  is  already  half  way  to 
Eton.  I  wish  it  was  as  short  a  journey  to  my  old 
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,  limbs  as  it  is  for  your  young  spirits,  Emily.  Now 
don't  redden  up,  child,  like  the  sky  at  sunset :  true 
love  is  a  creditable  feeling,  and  I  hope  you  know 
it  to  be  so  now  that  we  have  sifted  that  shaker 
chaff  out  of  your  mind.  Come3  Miss  Campbell 
and  Ellen,  we  will  go  on  to  the  piazza,  and  leave 
Emily  to  the  company  of  her  own  thoughts." 

The  young  ladies  followed  Deborah  to  the  pi 
azza.  Mr.  Redwood  and  his  daughter,  Fitzge 
rald  and  Westall,  were  sitting  at  one  extremity  of 
it.  Deborah  proposed  joining  them ;  but  Ellen 
begged  they  might  remain  where  they  were.  "  I 
cannot,"  she  said,  "  voluntarily  inflict  my  pre 
sence  on  Miss  Redwood.  I  never  approach  her 
that  she  does  not  shrink  from  me  as  if  I  breathed  a 
poisonous  influence." 

"  Or  rather,"  said  Miss  Campbell,  "  as  a  con 
demned  spirit  shrinks  from  the  healthful  air  of 
morning.  She  is  not  worth  heeding,  Ellen  :  it  is 
the  folly  of  her  haughtiness,  or  perhaps," — and 
she  looked  at  Ellen  with  an  arch  smile — "  there 
has  been  some  rivalry  in  the  case ;  she  may  have 
detected  too  soon  the  *  fair  speechless  messages' 
that  pass  between  certain  eyes  and  yours.  Do  not 
colour,  dear  Ellen ;  Miss  Debby  says  truly,  it  is  a 
*  creditable  feeling.' " 

"  Spare  your  raillery,  Grace  ;  this  is  no  subject 
for  it.  There  is  no  rivalry  in  the  case,  I  assure 
you.  Whatever  my  feelings  may  be,  you  perceive 
that  all  Miss  Redwood's  are  now  exclusively  de- 
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voted  to  Captain  Fitzgerald  ;  and  yet  her  dislike 
towards  me,  or  rather  hatred,  for  I  must  give  it 
that  harsh  name,  has  no  relenting.  I  never  ap 
proach  her — I  never  pass  her,  even  in  her  happiest 
moods,  that  her  brow  does  not  contract,  and  every 
feature  becomes  rigid,  with  an  expression  that  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  so  young  and  beautiful 
a  face  to  wear." 

"  Pshaw,  Ellen  !"  said  Deborah ;  "  the  girl  is 
whimsical,  and  her  whims  are  no  more  worth  your 
minding  than  the  freaks  of  a  fretful  child.  Come 
along  with  us.  I  must  see  Mr.  Redwood  once 
more,  and  sorry  am  I  it's  the  last  time,  for  he 
suits  my  fancy  better  than  many  a  better  man." 

Ellen  seemed  still  reluctant,  when  Charles  Wes- 
tall  joined  the  ladies  with  a  request,  as  he  said, 
from  Mr.  Redwood,  that  they  would  consider  his 
inability  to  come  to  them,  and  favour  him  with 
their  company.  The  ladies  acquiesced,  and  Miss 
Campbell  took  Deborah's  arm,  on  the  pretext  that 
she  could  not  accommodate  her  quick  step  to  El 
len's  lagging  pace. 

This  benevolent  manoeuvre  gave  Westall  an  op 
portunity  to  satisfy  his  impatient  curiosity  as  to 
Ellen's  decision  in  regard  to  her  departure,  and 
when  they  reached  Mr.  Redwood,  the  speaking- 
animation  of  his  countenance  evinced  how  much 
he  was  delighted  with  the  result  of  his  inquiry. 
Miss  Redwood  stood  with  her  back  to  the  compa 
ny,  apparently  entirely  engrossed  in  settling  with 
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Captain  Fitzgerald  the  comparative  beauty  of  the 
liveries  of  half  a  dozen  servants  who  stood  at  the 
spring  below  them. 

A  faint  gleam  of  pleasure  lit  up  Mr.  Redwood's 
pale  and  desponding  face  as  Ellen  approached 
him ;  he  took  her  hand.  "  Miss  Deborah,"  he 
said,  is  very  good  to  consent  to  leave  you.  Caro 
line  turned  suddenly  round,  and  darted  a  look  of 
eager  inquiry  at  Ellen.  "  And  you,  my  dear  Miss 
Bruce,"  he  added,  in  a  low  voice,  "  very  kind  to 
grant  my  poor  request." 

"  Caroline,  Miss  Bruce  remains  a  few  days  lon 
ger  at  Lebanon,  I  hope  you  will  do  every  thing 
in  your  power  to  prove  that  her  stay  is  not  a  mat 
ter  of  indifference  to  you."  Caroline  bowed — she 
looked  absolutely  pale.  "  Your  favourite  book, 
my  clear  Ellen,"  continued  Mr.  Redwood,  "  asserts 
1  believe,  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive ;  if  so,  I  shall  be  the  cause  of  great  hap 
piness  to  you,  though  not  in  a  mode  most  flattering 
to  my  own  pride." 

Every  word  that  her  father  uttered  increased 
Caroline's  agitation ;  it  was  too  apparent  to  es 
cape  observation,  and  for  once  the  same  thought 
flashed  through  Fitzgerald's  and  Miss  Campbell's 
mind— the  same  thought,  but  it  produced  a  very 
different  effect.  "  Good  heavens,"  said  Miss 
Campbell  mentally,  "  does  the  foolish  girl  really 
fancy  that  her  poor  father,  who  is  so  fast  going 
where  there  is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  mar 
riage,  is  projecting  a  love  match  with  Ellen,  or 
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that  she  will  marry  a  half  disembodied  spirit ! 
'  Ah,  thought  Fitzgerald,  the  girl  is  keen-sighted, 
she  foresees  a  match — these  second  marriages 
make  horrible  havoc  with  fortunes.' 

Mr.  Redwood  charged  Deborah  with  many  kind 
remembrances  to  his  Vermont  friends,  and  she, 
really  affected  at  the  thought  of  parting  from  him 
for  ever,  and  always  unobservant  of  forms,  turned 
hastily  away  without  saying  a  word  to  Caroline. 
Suddenly  recollecting  herself  she  returned.  "  Good 
by  to  you,  Miss  Caroline,"  she  said,  "  the  Lord 
bless  you,  and  make  you  a  blessing  and  a  comfort 
to  your  father,  which  he  much  needs  ;  and  don't," 
she  added,  in  awhisper,  "don'tdo  any  thing  to  fret 
him,  for  his  life  hangs  as  it  were  by  a  cambric 
thread  ;  and  oh,  now  I  think  of  it,"  and  she  checked 
herself  as  she  was  again  turning  away,  "I  thank  yon 
heartily  for  remembering  John  Martin's  errand  to 
me,  it  was  very  thoughtful  of  you — and  I  assure 
you,  Miss  Caroline,  though  my  memory  is  some 
thing  broken,  I  never  can  forget  a  kindness." 

Mr.  Redwood  was  evidently  gratified  with  the 
good  nature  which  led  Deborah  to  magnify  a 
trifling  courtesy.  "  My  dear  Caroline,"  he  said, 
u  I  am  glad  that  you  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  Miss  Deborah — where  did  you  see  John 
Martin  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  seen  him  at  all,"  replied  Caro 
line,  making  an  effort  to  shelter  her  mortification 
by  a  careless  laugh.  "  Only  a  quiz  upon  Miss 
Debby,  papa— a  merry  thought  of  mine,  which  I 
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know  you  will  forgive  since  it  has  led  to  an  indefi 
nite  postponement  of  Miss  Bruce's  departure. 

Captain  Fitzgerald,  you  promised  to  show  me  the 
setting  sun  from  the  hill — a  pretty  view  I  am  told — 
have  you  ever  seen  it  Miss  Campbell? — Farewell, 
Miss  Deborah." 

Miss  Redwood  walked  away  with  Captain  Fitz 
gerald  with  apparent  unconcern.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  Caroline  had  shown  in  pressing 
emergencies  a  perfect  self-command,  though  •  on 
slight  occasions  she  was  a  very  child  in  exposing 
every  shade  of  passion. 

"  I  hope  all  you  good  rational  people,"  said  Mr. 
Redwood  with  a  sigh,  "  will  remember  that  my 
child  is  but  eighteen  ;  and  now  may  I  beg  a  few 
moments'  private  conversation  with  Miss  Bruce?" 

"A  few  moments,  certainly,"  replied  Miss 
Campbell :  "  come,  Mr.  Westall,  I  challenge  you 
to  a  turn  on  the  piazza,  and  we  will,  see  which 
bears  privation  with  most  magnanimity." 

"  Do  you  believe  the  old  gentleman  is  really  go 
ing  to  make  love  to  Miss  Bruce  ?"  asked  Grace 
Campbell,  as  she  turned  away. 

"  Not  on  his  own  account,  I  fancy,"  replied 
Westall. 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend — but  depend  on  it,  a  love 
cause  is  better  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  than 
the  most  eloquent  agent." 

And  so  it  proved ;  for  though  Mr.  Redwood 
frankly  avowed  to  Ellen  the  disappointment  of  hi? 
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own  hopes,  and  though  he  urged  her  with  all  the 
energy  of  strong  feeling  and  the  most  affectionate 
interest,  to  waive  her  scruples — though  he  begged 
on  his  own  account,  that  before  he  died  he 
might  have  the  happiness  of  seeing  the  two  per 
sons  in  whom  he  felt  the  strongest  interest  united  ; 
it  was  not  till  Westall,  availing  himself  of  an  op 
portunity  that  occurred  in  the  evening  to  plead  his 
own  cause  with  the  irresistible  zeal  of  true  and 
well  requited  love,  that  Ellen  gave  her  promise — 
that  she  would  write  to  Mrs.  Harrison — lay  the 
case  before  her,  and  abide  by  her  decision. 
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«c  Thou  T  flrd 


Hast  the  true  tokens  of  a  noble  minrt, 

But  the  world  wins  thec." 

Crabbf. 


Miss  CAMPBELL  and  Ellen  rose  by  appointment 
on  the  following  morning  at  the  dawn  of  day,  that 
they  might  witness  the  departure  of  Deborah  and 
Emily.  As  they  all  stood  on  the  piazza,  awaiting 
the  arrangement  of  the  baggage  in  the  chaise,  De 
borah  drew  Ellen  aside  : 

"  Look  here,"  she  said,  undrawing  a  bag  and 
discovering  one  corner  of  a  pacqnet,  "  here  is  the 
identical  money  you  refused  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Redwood  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  last  night  for  a  mar 
riage-portion  for  Emily  :  it  is  true,  child — God 
bless  him — it  is  true — he  has  given  it,  and  I  have 
taken  it  with  a  thankful  heart  and  a  prayer  (as  in 
duty  bound)  that  the  Lord  would  return  it  to  him 
a  hundred  fold,  in  something  be'ter  than  silver  and 
gold.  I  shall  keep  the  present  a  secret  till  Emi 
ly's  wedding-day,  which  I'm  sure  is  not  far  off: 
and  Ellen,"  she  added  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  I'm  thinking  that  another  wedding-day  is  com 
ing  among  our  friends.  Now  what  do  you  loolL 
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down  for?  If  there  is  any  body  in  the  land  might 
hold  up  their  heads  with  a  good  grace,  it's  you ;  for 
to  my  notion  there  is  not  a  nobler  man  in  the  'varsal 
world,  view  him  in  what  light  you  will,  than,  this 
same  Charles  Westall." 

"  But,  Deborah,"  interrupted  Ellen,  "  I  am 
not" 

"  Engaged — I  know  that" 

"  Ma'am,  your  chaise  is  ready,"  said  the  ser 
vant. 

"  Coming  in  a  minute.  I  know  how  it  stands, 
Ellen,  pretty  nearly ;  for  last  night,  when  I  got 
this  pacquet  from  Mr.  Redwood,  my  heart  was  so 
full  I  thought  I  could  not  sleep  till  I  had  told  you. 
I  looked  in  your  room — you  was  not  there;  J 
came  on  to  the  piazza — you  and  Mr.  Charles  Wes 
tall  were  standing  by  the  door  yonder  ;  while  1 
was  hesitating  whether  to  go  back  without  inter 
rupting  you,  I  heard  a  few  words,  just  enough  to 
give  me  a  little  insight  into  the  business.  I  thought 
it  fair  to  tell  you  ;  and  besides,  I  wanted  to  charge 
you  not  to  be  notional ;  for  a  girl  of  your  sense, 
Ellen,  you  are  apt  to  be  a  little  notional,  which  is 
not  your  fault,  but  comes  of  your  living  with  Mrs. 
Harrison  and  reading  too  many  verses,  which  are 
apt  to  make  girls  dreamy." 

"  Miss  Debby,"  cried  Emily,  "  every  thing  is 
ready,  and  the  sun  is  rising." 

"  Coming  child,  coming.  One  word  more, 
Ellen — "  and  here  Deborah  paused,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  at  a  loss  how  to  express  herself- 
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She  drummed  with  the  butt  end  of  her  whip  on  the 
railing,  made  figures  with  the  lash  on  the  floor, 
knit  her  brow,  bit  her  lips,  but  did  not  speak  till 
spurred  by  a  second  call  from  Emily ;  and  then 
the  tears  gushed  from  the  good  creature's  eyes  as 
she  said,  "  Ellen,  you  are  rich  in  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  God  ;  the  best  riches  I  know  :  but  then 
there's  neither  quails  nor  manna  now-a-days,  and 
one  must  look  a  little  to  the  needful.  When  my 
father  died,  (a  thrifty  prudent  man)  he  left  me 
fifty  pounds  lawful.  It  has  been  in  good  hands, 
and  has  run  up  to  between  two  and  three  hundred. 
I  have  enough  for  myself  besides,  Ellen,  laid  up 
for  a  wet  day,  so  that  is  all  to  be  yours.  Now 
don't  speak,  but  hearken  to  me — besides  the 
money,  I  have  a  nice  store  of  table  linen  for  you, 
and  some  coverlets,  and  feather  beds." 

"  Oh  Deborah,  Deborah  !"-— 

"  Say  nothing,  child — I  can't  bear  it.  ]  won't 
be  gainsayed.  Good  by,  Ellen,  the  Lord  bless 
you,  child,  and  all  that  care  for  you," — and  she 
strided  across  the  piazza  without  giving  Ellen  time 
to  open  her  lips  ;  shook  Miss  Campbell's  hand 
heartily  as  she  passed,  took  her  seat  in  the  chaise, 
and  the  moment  Emily  had  taken  a  hurried  leave 
of  Ellen,  she  drove  off,  followed  by  the  blessings 
and  prayers  of  her  grateful  young  friend. 

The  two  ladies  stood  silently  gazing  after  the 
old  chaise  as  it  slowly  descended  the  hill.  After 
a  few  moments,  Miss  Campbell  turned  suddenly 
round,  and  observing  that  the  tears  were  stream- 
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ing  from  Ellen's  eyes,  "  who  would  think,"  she 
said,  "  that  Miss  Deborah  would  call  forth  such 
a  sentimental  tribute  ;  and  yet  I  could  find  it  in 
my  heart  to  cry  heartily  too,  for  sure  I  am,  I  never 
shall  look  upon  her  like  again." 

"  She  deserves  every  tribute,"  replied  Ellen, 
"  that  can  be  paid  to  genuine  worth.  Under  her 
rough  exterior  she  bears  a  heart  that  angels  might 
joy  to  look  into — full  of  all  honest  thoughts  and 
kindly  affections." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  ;  and  now,  dear  Ellen, 
though  more  than  half  an  angel  yourself,  I  am 
going  tp  expose  a  heart  to  you  that  has  no  such 
high  qualifications  ;  so  get  your  hat  and  shawl, 
and  we  will  stroll  into  some  of  these  woods,  far 
out  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  the  l  world's 
people.' 

The  two  ladies  ascended  the  hill  above  the 
spring,  and  leaving  the  highway,  took  a  foot-path 
that  indents  a  beautiful  grove.  They  soon  reached 
a  place  of  perfect  seclusion,  and  seating  them 
selves  on  a  rock,  they  remained  for  some  time 
silent ;  Ellen  awaiting  Miss  Campbell's  communi 
cation,  and  she  with  some  embarrassment  picking 
the  leaves  from  a  branch  she  had  plucked  in  her 
way,  and  strewing  them  about  her  :  at  last,  throw 
ing  away  leaves,  branch  and  all,  she  said,  "  1 
hardly  know,  Ellen,  whether  to  be  most  ashamed 
or  proud  of  myself,  on  account  of  the  confidence 
I  am  about  to  repose  in  you.  It  seems  so  like  the 
girlish  prating  of  a  Miss  in  her  teens ;  after  our 
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brief  acquaintance  to  unveil  to  you  the  state  of  my 
heart,  when  even  I  myself  have  not  yet  dared  to 
take  one  calm  survey  of  it.  But  there  is  a  charm 
about  you,  Ellen — an  '  open  sessime'  that  unlocks 
all  hearts — you  have  touched  the  master-spring 
of  mine,  and  it  must  be  shown  to  you  as  it  is,  with 
all  its  light  and  all  its  darkness  :  believe  me,  you 
will  find  it  "  o'er  good  for  banning,  and  o'er  bad 
for  blessing." 

"  Well,  dear  Miss  Campbell,  do  dispense  with 
any  more  preparation  ;  I  have  already  felt  such 
sweet  and  kindly  influence  from  this  unknown 
country,  that  I  long  to  explore  it." 

"  Will  you  pay  my  frankness  in  kind,  Ellen  ? 
Never  mind — do  not  blush  ;  I  see  you  belong  to 
the  sentimental  class,  who  never  tell  their  love,  and 
I  will  be  generous  and  tell  you  all ;  and,  perhaps, 
you  will  be  just  and  tell  me — all  that  I  have  not 
already  guessed. 

"  To  begin  then  with  the  beginning.  I  might 
almost  use  the  confeise  style  of  a  certain  ludicrous 
personage  and  say,  '  I  was  born  and  up  I  grew' — 
but  that  there  were  circumstances  that  occurred  in 
our  family,  in  my  youth,  which  affected  my  cha 
racter  and  relations  in  life.  My  father  was  a  law 
yer,  a  man  of  talents,  and  rising  rapidly  in  his  pro 
fession  when  he  was  carried  off  by  the  yellow  fe 
ver,  then  raging  in  our  city.  I  was  but  a  month 
old  when  he  died.  My  mother  took  refuge  among 
the  Moravians  in  Bethlem.  The  sudden  death  of 
my  father  blasted  her  happiness  and  hopes ;  and 
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the  fatigue  of  removal,  so  soon  after  her  confine 
ment,  threw  her  into  a  decline  ;  she  languished  two 
years,  and  then  followed  my  father.  The  Mora 
vian  sisters  had  attended  to  all  her  wants  with  ex 
emplary  devotion.  My  helpless  infancy  had  in 
terested  their  kind  hearts  ;  I  was  exclusively  at 
tached  to  them,  and  as  my  aunt  Armstead  was 
then  engrossed  with  a  plentifully  stocked  nurse 
ry,  and  I  had  no  other  near  female  relative,  my 
friends  were  easily  persuaded  to  permit  me  to 
remain  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  sisters  of 
Bethlem. 

"  When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my  uncle  Richard 
Campbell,  who  was  my  guardian,  came  to  see  me; 
he  was  then,  and  still  is,  a  bachelor  ;  he  is  a  mer 
chant,  and  has  amassed  a  large  fortune,  all,  as  I 
am  told,  in  a  very  regular  way  of  trade,  and  by 
the  faithful  application  of  every  maxim  in  poor 
Richard's  almanac.  He  was  my  father's  eldest 
brother  ;  had  courted  in  his  youth  a  very  charm 
ing  young  girl,  who  preferred  and  married  his 
younger  brother,  a  poor  helpless  genius.  Thi> 
disappointment  inclined  my  uncle  Richard  to  dis 
trust  our  whole  sex,  one  of  them  having  made  such 
an  erroneous  calculation  as  to  the  main  chance, 
and  he  is  said  never  to  have  jeoparded  his  fortune 
by  offering  to  participate  it  with  any  other  lady. 
His  younger  brother,  and  successful  rival,  aban 
doned  his  country  and  went  to  England,  in  the 
hope  of  carrying  his  literary  talents  to  a  better 
market  than  he  could  find  for  them  at  hom<>. 
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There  he  had  small  successes  and  great  discou 
ragements  ;  and,  after  struggling  a  few  years,  he 
died  and  left  his  wife  unprovided  with  every  thing 
but  three  or  four  children,  rather  an  unproductive 
property  you  know.  She  preferred  remaining  in 
England  to  returning,  to  be  either  a  dependent  on 
her  friends  or  a  reproach  to  them  ;  and  with  the 
aid  of  occasional  remittances  from  my  good  aunt 
Armstead,  and  some  little  remnant  of  her  father's 
estate,  and  with  faculties  of  industry  and  economy 
in  her  situation  deserving  of  all  praise,  she  con 
trived  to  subsist  and  educate  her  family  respecta 
bly.  Her  eldest  son  is  said  to  be  a  genius,  a  pain 
ter  by  profession,  and  a  man  of  sense  ;  but  of  him 
more  anon. 

"  My  uncle  Richard  preserved  towards  the  poor 
widow  of  his  brother  the  resentment  of  a  mean 
mind  ;  and  there  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  no  reason  to 
believe  that  in  all  her  embarrassments  he  ever  ex 
tended  to  her  the  slightest  aid.  As  I  told  you, 
when  my  uncle  first  saw  me  1  was  ten  years  old,  a 
little  prim  miniature  old  maid,  dressed  in  the  for 
mal  fashion  of  the  Moravians,  as  staid  in  my  de 
portment,  and  as  precise  in  all  my  movements,  as 
the  good  ancient  maiden  who  had  formed  me  after 
her  own  model.  In  short,  I  was  my  uncle's  beau 
ideal.  He  was  just  then  meditating  a  selection  of 
some  one  of  his  young  relations  to  inherit  his  pro 
perty — of  some  one  who  by  the  hardest  slavery, 
the  slavery  of  the  mind,  the  complete  subjection  of 
tile  will,  might  deserve  the  rich  inheritance  he  has 
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to  bestow.  Most  unfortunately  for  him  and  for  inc. 
his  choice  fell  upon  n^self:  unfortunate  for  both, 
for  if  there  ever  existed  two  beings  who  had  not 
one  principle  of  affinity,  they  are  my  uncle  and 
myself.  He  is  a  conceited  bigot  in  every  thing, 
from  his  religion  down  to  his  particular  mode  of 
tying  on  his  neckcloth  ;  he  is  ignorant  of  every 
thing  but  how  to  get  and  how  to  keep  money  :  in 
short,  dear  Ellen,  for  his  character  is  not  worth  the 
drawing,  the  breath  of  intellectual  and  moral  life 
has  never  been  breathed  into  him." 

"  And  is  this  the  uncle,  Miss  Campbell,  whose 
fortune  you  are  to  inherit?"  inquired  Ellen. 

"  The  same,  my  dear — and  do  not  suspect  me 
of  ingratitude.  I  have  faults  enough,  heaven 
knows,  but  ingratitude  is  not  one  of  them — a  good 
word,  a  kind  look,  were  never  thrown  away  upon 
me  ;  but  I  owe  my  uncle  nothing.  He  selected  an 
heir  because  he  chose  to  control  his  property  as 
long  as  possible  ;  and  he  selected  me  because  he 
fancied  that  I  should  prove  an  obedient  machine, 
a  meek  subject  to  his  will." 

"  You  must  have  convinced  him  of  his  mistake 
long  before  this,"  said  Ellen  ;  "  how7  have  you  re 
tained  his  favour  f 

"  Oh,  he  is  completely  enlightened,  my  dear  : 
but  luckily  for  my  worldly  prospects,  he  prides 
himself  on  never  changing  his  purpose.  But  I 
have  gone  beyond  my  story.  He  took  me  home 
with  him,  placed  me  at  a  public  school,  where  I  had 
companions  of  my  own  age,  and  I  soon  lost  the  qriiet 
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deportment  that  bad  been  the  effect  of  the  law  of 
imitation,  and  all  the  orderly  virtues  that  had  been 
produced  by  careful  pruning  and  training1.  I  was 
like  a  plant  transferred  from  the  cellar  to  the  genial 
influences  of  air,  sunshine,  and  showers.  My  uncle 
had  scarcely  announced  his  decision  to  the  world, 
and  pronounced  his  infallible  opinion  of  my  merits, 
before  I  was  transformed  into  a  gay,  laughing, 
romping,  reckless  child.  Figure  to  yourself,  my 
dear  Ellen,  such  a  child  with  all  the  uproar  and  mis 
rule  that  follows  in  her  train,  introduced  into  the 
house  of  a  sober  citizen,  a  priggish  old  bachelor,  with 
as  much  pharisaical  exactness  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  household  and  furniture  as  if  his  salvation  de 
pended  on  preserving  the  mutual  relation  of  chairs 
and  tables. 

"  His  servants  were  always  in  my  interest,  for  I 
was  generous  to  them  to  the  extent  of  my  ability, 
and  they  contrived  so  to  shelter  and  excuse  my 
faults  that  my  uncle  endured  my  residence  with 
him  for  two  years  ;  then  on  one  unlucky,  or  rather 
lucky  day,  since  I  may  date  from  it  my  escape 
from  thraldom,  as  I  was  returning  from  school 
with  a  troop  of  my  young  friends,  I  met  old 
Dickey,  a  blind  fiddler,  who  used  to  patrole  the 
streets  led  by  his  dog,  and  who  was  the  familiar 
friend  of  every  child  in  the  city.  We  were  near 
my  uncle's  door  ;  I  was  in  the  humour  of  a  frolic, 
and  thoughtless  of  the  consequences,  I  invited 
Dickey  in,  pressed  my  companions  to  follow— we 
ejected  the  chairs  and  tables  from  the  parlour,  and 
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in  five  minutes  were  dancing  as  merrily  as  ever 
fairies  tripped  it  over  a  green.  In  the  height  of  our 
mirth,  my  uncle  entered  to  witness  the  horrible 
sacrilege  to  which  his  immaculate  parlour  wa? 
devoted.  Children,  Dickey,  dog,  and  all,  were 
instantly  sent  packing.  I  followed  in  their  train, 
full  of  resentment  at  the  indignity  that  had  been 
offered  to  me  by  such  treatment  of  my  guests,  and 
heroically  resolved  never  to  enter  my  uncle's 
house  again.  I  went  to  my  aunt  Armstead's  and 
poured  my  wrongs  into  her  kind  bosom.  She. 
no  doubt,  saw  that  my  folly  surpassed  my  uncle's 
severity,  but  she  is  the  most  indulgent  being  in  the 
world — she  had  an  excessive  partiality  for  me, 
and  without  reprimanding  me  very  severely,  she 
took  the  prudent  resolution  to  go  to  my  uncle, 
and  represent  to  him  the  absolute  necessity  for  his 
own  comfort,  as  well  as  my  prosperity,  of  placing 
me  under  female  surveillance.  She  proposed 
taking  charge  of  me  herself,  and  in  pleading  my 
cause  she  paid  such  deference  to  my  uncle's  will 
and  whims,  that  she  obtained  her  point  without 
much  difficulty — indeed  Ibelieve,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  the  quiet  angels  in  Heaven  were  not  more 
rejoiced  to  be  rid  of  the  rebel  spirit  and  his  misr 
guided  followers,  than  my  uncle  was  to  be  relieved 
from  me  and  the  little  mob  that  was  for  ever  at 
my  heels. 

"  In  my  aunt's  family  I  have  lived  in  indulgence 
so  unbounded,  that  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to 
me,  but  for  the  salutary  influence  of  those  domestic 
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a  flections,  which  next  to  the  control  and  regulation 
of  principle,  are  certainly  the  best  security  for 
virtue.  I  could  sketch  my  own  character,  ray 
dear  Ellen,  but  1  am  afraid  I  should  not  much 
like  to  look  at  the  picture.  I  have  had  what  the 
french  call  grand  succes  in  the  world,  and  yet  I 
am  more  than  half  wearied  with  it — at  least  when 
I  am  beyond  the  syren  sounds  of  pleasure  I  can 
feel  an  anchorite's  contempt  for  it.  I  have  been 
ut  the  very  head  of  society  in  Philadelphia — I  may 
say  it  to  you,  because  it  is  evidently  no  merit  in 
your  eyes  ;  you  care  for  none  of  these  things. 
T  had  rivals  who  excelled  me  in  every  particular 
attraction  of  a  fine  lady — many  that  were  far 
richer  than  I  could  hope  to  be,  some  that  were 
far  handsomer  than  my  glass,  my  vanity,  or  even 
my  flatterers  told  me  that  I  was — some  that  I  felt  to 
be  far  wittier,  and  some  that  I  knew  to  be  much 
more  accomplished — but  I  united  more  than  any 
one  of  them  all.  I  had  not  beauty  enough  to  be 
that  most  insipid  of  all  creatures,  a  mere  belle — 
nor  literature  enough  to  fall  into  that  unhappy 
class,  the  blue  stockings,  the  terror  of  our  city 
beaux,  the  dread  of  our  fashionables — nor  suffi 
ciently  brilliant  expectations  to  throw  me  into  the 
vulgar  class  of  the  fortunes  ;  but  I  had  enough  of 
each  to  attract  the  votaries  of  every  class — I  have 
been  surrounded  by  admirers,  and  yet  I  have 
walked  among  them  with  an  unscathed  heart  till 
within  these  few  weeks  ;  and  now,  my  dear  Ellen, 
be  kind  enough  to  look  the  other  way,  for  though 
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I  have  not  all  your  sentimental  reserve,  I  have  a 
little  maidenly  pride  of  my  own,  which  I  would 
rather  not  discourage. 

"  You  noticed  the  gentleman  who  was  with  me 
when  I  first  had  the  happiness  to  see  you — he  is 
an  acquaintance  of  a  few  weeks  standing,  and  yet, 
shall  I  confess  all  to  you  f — he  has  made  himself 
perfectly  indispensable  to  my  happiness." 

"  That  may  be,"  said  Ellen. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  and  I  suspect  there  are  some 
who  live  and  act  more  by  rule  than  I  do,  who  find 
that  such  things  are.  I  despise  and  distrust  as 
much  as  you  can,  the  idea  of  love  at  first  sight, 
and  all  the  folly  connected  with  it,  but  my  late  ex 
perience  hasmade  me  a  little  superstitious  in  regard 
to  the  old  orthodox  doctrine  that  'matches  are 
made  in  heaven.' ': 

"  But  why  so  ?  If  the  account  your  cousin 
has  given  of  Mr.  Howard  is  a  just  one,  (and  your 
cousin  seems  not  to  be  an  enthusiast,)  there  is  no 
thing  supernatural  in  his  winning  your  affections, 
and  certainly  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  hia- 
reciprocating  them — reciprocal  I  am  sure  the  at 
tachment  must  be." 

"  Certainly,  or  you  would  never  have  heard 
mine  aforesaid  confession.  Howard  and  I  under 
stand  each  other,  but  there  are  obstacles  in  my 
way  that  he  does  not  understand. 

"  I  have  always  been  interested  in  the  character 
and  destiny  of  my  cousin  Fenton  Campbell,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  aunt  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you. 
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who  resided  in  England.  From  the  accounts  we 
have  received  of  him,  he  inherits  his  father's  genius 
with  the  good  sense  of  his  mother.  He  has  al 
ready  attained  some  distinction  in  his  profession, 
and  has  long  been  the  support  of  his  mother  and 
sisters.  My  aunt  Armstead  and  I  have  taken  es 
pecial  pains  that  every  account  of  his  thriftiness 
should  be  poured  into  my  uncle  Richard's  ear  :  and 
two  years  ago,  when  I  had  mortally  offended  my 
uncle,  by  doing  something  he  had  forbidden,  or 
not  doing  something  he  had  commanded,  I  forget 
which,  I  entreated  my  aunt  to  seize  the  favourable 
moment  to  urge  Fenton's  equal  claims  to  mine, 
and  his  superior  merits,  and  to  induce  my  uncle  to 
make  a  will  which  should  divide  his  fortune  equally 
between  us." 

"  That  was  indeed  generous,  Miss  Campbell." 

"  No,  my  dear,  not  particularly  generous.  J 
was  moved  to  it  more  by  my  impatience  under  my 
obligations  to  my  uncle,  than  by  any  more  disin 
terested  motive." 

Ellen's  animated  countenance  evinced  that  she 
admired  the  magnanimity  that  spurned  a  self-de 
lusion,  and  Miss  Campbell  proceeded — 

"  My  uncle  was  persuaded  :  he  announced  his 
resolution  to  me,  which,  as  you  may  imagine,  I 
received  with  very  provoking1  nonchalance ;  and 
he  wrote  to  Fenton,  and  promised  him,  that  pro 
vided  he  would  come  immediately  to  this  country 
and  fix  his  residence  here,  he  should  inherit  thr 
half  of  his  estate.  Fenton  returned  a  very  calm  ex~ 
17* 
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pression  of  his  gratitude,  but  said  it  was  entirely 
out  of  his  power  to  perform  the  required  condi 
tions,  as  his  mother  was  in  a  declining  state  oi' 
health,  too  feeble  either  to  endure  a  voyage,  or  to 
be  left  by  her  son.  He  particularly  requested 
that  his  mother  might  not  be  informed  of  his  uncle's 
generous  intentions  in  regard  to  him,  as  nothing 
would  distress  her  so  much  as  to  be  in  any  mode 
an  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  her  family.  This 
letter  of  Fenton's  of  course  deepened  my  favour 
able  impressions  of  him,  but  it  had  quite  a  con 
trary  effect  upon  my  uncle,  who  thought  that  no 
folly  could  surpass  the  giving  the  go-by  to  such 
a  chance  of  fortune.  Poor  slave  of  mammon  !  he 
could  not  forgive  Fenton  for  not  forsaking  all 
other  duties,  to  bow  down  and  worship  the  golden 
image  he  had  set  up.  Aunt  Armstead  wrote  to  him 
repeatedly  and  urgently  to  come  over  for  a  few 
months  to  conciliate  my  uncle,  and  confirm  his 
wavering  mind,  but  no  motive  could  persuade  him 
to  leave  his  mother.  My  uncle  suspended  his  ar 
rangements  :  his  displeasure  against  Fenton  pre 
vented  a  decision  in  his  favour,  while  the  frequent 
accounts  he  received  of  the  young  man's  diligent 
application  to  his  profession  kept  alive  his  wish 
to  deposit  a  part  of  his  fortune  in  his  prudent 
hands. 

"  Thus  matters  remained  till  about  six  months 
since,  when  we  received  the  intelligence  of  my 
aunt  Campbell's  death.  My  uncle  Richard  rr.- 
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newed  his  proposition  to  Fenton  ;  he  accepted  it, 
and  three  months  ago  arrived  in  Philadelphia. 

"  I  have  not  yet  seen  him.  My  aunt  Armstead 
removed  to  her  country  place  in  Jersey  the  week 
before  his  arrival.  Cousin  William  tells  me  that 
the  old  gentleman  has  taken  surprisingly  to 
Fenton,  attracted  by  the  gravity  of  his  manners, 
which  William  imputes  to  his  laborious  sedentary 
life,  and  to  his  grief  for  the  recent  loss  of  his  mo 
ther,  whom  he  most  tenderly  loved.  So  far  all  is 
well — but  now,  dear  Ellen,  come  the  cross  pur 
poses.  My  uncle  has  taken  it  into  his  wise  head 
to  institute  a  partnership  concern  between  Fenton 
and  myself;  and  on  the  very  day  of  Fenton's  ar 
rival  in  this  country  he  announced  by  letter  his 
supreme  will  to  me  in  much  the  same  terms  lie 
would  employ  to  convey  his  orders  to  a  super 
cargo.  Three  months  ago  this  would  have  been 
well  enough  ;  for  I  have  had  a  sort  of  indefinite 
purpose  to  keep  myself  fancy  free  till  I  could  see 
this  cousin  of  mine — nothing  else,  I  believe,  has 
kept  me  single  so  long." 

"  So  long  !"  exclaimed  Ellen,  smiling. 

"  Yes,  my  dear,  '  so  long  ;'  for  you  must  know 
1  am  on  the  verge  of  three  and  twenty,  an  age  mi 
peu  passe  in  the  world  of  fashion,  and  quite  un 
known  in  the  lives  of  heroines,  for  excepting  lady 
Geraldine,  the  most  spirited  of  Miss  Edgeworth's 
characters,  and  whom  (heaven  bless  her  for  it !) 
she  has  made,  I  think,  to  arrive  at  the  mature  agr 
of  two  and  twenty,  I.  do  not  remember  in  all  ro* 
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mance,  a  single  heroine  that  had  attained  her  ma 
jority." 

"  But  you  surely  do  not  seriously  mean,  nr\ 
dear  Miss  Campbell,  that  any  such  motive  would 
influence  you  in  marriage  ?" 

"  My  sweet  little  methodistic  Ellen,  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  would ;  depend  upon  it,  one  cannot 
live  altogether  in  the  world  and  not  be  of  the  world  : 
but  let  me  go  on  with  my  story,  and  you  will  find 
that  I  am  in  danger  of  a  romantic  folly  that  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  your  innocence  and  sweet 
simplicity. 

"  My  cousin,  instead  of  coming  immediately  to 
my  aunt's,  remained  in  the  city.  I  was  a  little 
piqued  at  his  delay,  for  I  thought  it  would  have 
been  much  more  natural  and  disinterested  for  him 
to  look  after  us  than  to  remain  hanging  about  my 
uncle.  In  the  mean  time,  as  heaven  decreed,  Wil 
liam  Armstead  brought  home  with  him  his  friend 
Howard  ;  he  was  a  Bostonian ;  that  prejudiced  me 
in  his  favour,  for  I  like  the  eastern  people  particu 
larly:  they  have  not,  perhaps,  the  air  of  fashion, 
the  flexible  graces  that  flourish  at  the  south,  but 
they  have  great  intelligence,  high  cultivation, 
and  above  all,  a  manly  dignity  of  manners,  a  sim 
plicity  and  naturalness,  an  elevated  tone  of  moral 
feeling,  a" 

"  Do  you  speak  of  a  class  or  an  individual  ?ir 
asked  Ellen,  archly. 

"  Both,  Ellen,  both — a  noble  class,  and  a  most 
worthy  representative  of  that  class.  But  to  pro- 
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ceed.  We  were  in  the  country.  Howard  might 
not  have  fancied  me  elsewhere ;  but  there  all  that 
is  good  and  ethereal  in  my  nature  rises  superior  to 
every  artificial  influence,  { the  malt's  aboon  the 
meal' — moonlight — rural  walks,  and  all  the  appli 
ances  and  means  of  love  came  in  aid  of  our  mutual 
liking ;  and,  before  we  parted,  we  were  fast  ap 
proaching  the  last  interesting  scene  in  the  love 
drama — the  exchange  of  mutual  vows.  At  this 
critical  moment  Howard  received  letters  that  oblig 
ed  him  to  leave  us  for  a  few  days  ;  he  is  to  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  it  was  partly  from  the  wish  to  have 
such  a  friend  as  you  near  me  at  this  important 
juncture,  that  I  so  earnestly  entreated  you  to  re 
main  at  Lebanon.  There  is  a  pitfall  before  me  : 
I  am  certain  that  -if  I  fill  up  the  measure  of  my 
iniquities  by  refusing  obedience  to  my  uncle  hi 
the  matter  of  his  nephew,  I  shall  incur  his  ever 
lasting  displeasure  and  the  penalty  of  disinheri 
tance." 

"  That,"  said  Ellen,  "  can  be  of  little  conse 
quence,  since  you  do  not  incur  the  penalty  by  any 
violation  of  duty." 

"  Of  little  consequence  !  Would  to  heaven,  El 
len,  I  were  as  unsophisticated  as  you  are  ;  or  that 
1  had  never  been  '  clasped  with  favour  in  fortune's 
tender  arms.' '  An  unwonted  seriousness  over 
spread  Miss  Campbell's  face  as  she  added,  "  I  cer 
tainly  am  not  selfish.  I  distain  the  vulgar  distinc 
tion  of  wealth  ;  but  who  can  escape  or  evade  the 
force  of  habit,  accustomed  as  I  have  been  to  the 
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ease  and  indulgence  of  fortune,  to  the  power  it 
confers,  and  the  deference  that  attends  it.  How 
shall  I  encounter  toil  and  submit  to  privations  r 
How  shall  I  bear  the  neglect  of  those  who  have 
courted  my  favour,  who  have  felt  honoured  by  my 
slightest  attention  ?" 

"  By  rising  to  an  elevation  they  never  can  reach. 
Miss  Campbell,"  said  Ellen,  affectionately  taking 
her  hand.  "  If  you  love  Howard,  if  he  deserves 
your  love,  he  is  worth  this  sacrifice." 

"  Upon  my  word,  young  ladies,  talking  of  love 
and  lovers  before  breakfast,"  spoke  a  voice  behind 
them,  which  made  both  the  ladies  start,  and  turn 
ing  round  they  perceived  William  Armstead  ap 
proaching  them  with  a  letter  in  his  hand.  "  I  have 
been  looking  for  you,  cousin  Grace,"  he  siid,  "this 
half  hour,  and  have  at  length  traced  you  to  this 
place  :  who  would  have  expected  to  find  you  senti 
mentalising  in  a  shady  grove — and  before  breakfast 
too  ?  "  You  are  leading  Grace  quite  out  of  her 
element,  Miss  Bruce.  Grace,  I  have  a  letter  here 
for  you  from  our  worthy  uncle,  which,  if  I  mistake 
not,  will  contain  matter  of  fact  that  will  dispel  all 
your  morning  fancies  ;  and  I'ftavea  piece  of  news 
for  you  too." 

"  Has  Howard  arrived  ?"  exclaimed  Miss  Camp 
bell. 

"  You  need  not  blush,  Grace,  because  your 
tongue  is  obedient  to  your  heart.  No — Howard 
has  not  arrived,  but  Fenton  has." 
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"  Fenton,"  replied  Miss  Campbell  in  a  disap 
pointed  tone,  and  the  colour  retreated  from  her 
cheeks  as  suddenly  as  it  had  appeared.  "  Oh, 
William,!  could  almost  wish  you  the  fate  of  Asca- 
laphus  for  bringing  me  such  news." 

Miss  Campbell  broke  the  seal  of  her  uncle's  let 
ter,  and  ran  her  eye  hastily  over  it ;  and  as  she  read 
half  to  herself  and  half  aloud,  her  companions 
caught  these  broken  sentences — '  take  it  very  ill  I 
get  no  advices  from  you' — '  Fenton  more  punctual, 
but  says  nothing  as  to  the  business  in  hand' — two 
for  the  divisor,  don't  like  that' — 'will  have] nei 
ther  subtraction  nor  division  to  my  capital' — '  obey 
orders,  marry  Fenton,  you  shall  have  the  sum  to 
tal' — '  disobey  and  you  are  a  cipher  the  wrong  side 
of  the  figure.' 

Miss  Campbell's  indignation  mantled  into  her 
face  and  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  she  tore  the  let 
ter  to  fragments  and  scattered  it  to  the  winds— 
"Mean,  sordid  being!"  she  exclaimed;  "and  he 
thinks  I  will  traffic  with  my  affections  as  he  does 
with  his  merchandise  !  No,  let  his  silver  and  gold 
perish — I  will  marry  whom  I  please,  and  when  I 
please  !" 

Ellen,  with  the  impulsive  sympathy  of  generous 
feeling,  pressed  the  arm  into  which  hers  was  lock 
ed  ;  and  Armstead  said,  "  spoken  worthy  of  your 
self,  my  dear  Grace ;  but  consider  well  and  warily 
before  you  take  a  step  which  cannot  be  retracted. 
You  are  a  woman  of  sense,  and  you  know  it  is  one 
thing  to- wish  to  attain  a  difficult  summit,  and  quite 
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another  to  reach  it.  You  are  a  woman  of  pru 
dence — a  woman  of  the  world,  and  you  know  that 
the  visions  of  youthful  love  bear  a  very  faint 
resemblance  to  the  realities  of  life.  You  know, 
dear  Grace,  that  it  would  be  at  least  as  difficult 
for  a  fashionable  woman  like  you  to  play  love  in 
a  cottage,  as  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of 
a  needle — consider  well,  cousin,  considerwell,  be 
fore  you  take  an  unchangeable  resolution." 

"  I  have  considered,  William have  I  not 

Ellen?" 

Ellen  smiled  without  replying,  for  she  feared 
that  her  friend's  hasty  resolution  had  been  some 
what  quickened  by  resentment  against  her  uncle : 
luckily  the  warmth  of  Grace  Campbell's  feelings 
at  the  moment  prevented  her  noticing  the  half  in 
credulous  expression  of  Ellen's  face. 

"  I  have  considered,  William,"  she  repeated, 
"  and  if  your  friend  will  take  my  unportioned  hand, 
Fenton  shall  be  welcome  to  all  my  uncle's  paltry 
wealth — he  shall  see  that  I  despise  it,  and  the  world 
shall  know  that  I  disdain  its  splendour." 

"  And  you,  my  dear  Miss  Campbell,"  said 
Ellen,  with  enthusiasm,  "  will  have  the  secret  con 
sciousness  of  having  acted  right  and  nobly." 

"  Ah,  thank  you,  Ellen,  for  your  prompting.  I 
am  apt  I  believe  to  forget  secret  feelings.  I  have 
been  a  gallery  picture,  you  a  sweet  little  cabinet 
article ;  but  times  are  changing  with  me,  and 
you  will  teach  me  better." 

"  I  am  thinking,  Grace,"  said  ArmstcaA  "  how 
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Howard  will  relish  these  changing  times,  it  would 
be  a  disappointment  to  find  him  not  as  magnani 
mous  and  disinterested  as  yourself." 

"  Howard  not  disinterested !  your  friendship 
grows  cold,  William." 

"  Not  at  all — we  may  as  well  look  truth  in  the 
face,  cousin,  though  it  should  come  to  us  through 
the  medium  of  a  friend  or  lover — love  matches 
among  people  who  have  lived  in  a  certain  style^ 
you  know,  are  getting  to  be  quite  obsolete — we 
are  beginning  to  regard  them  as  only  becoming 
boys  and  girls — only  suited  to  the  infancy  of 
society." 

"  I  know   not  whether  you    are  sarcastic  or 
serious,  William." 

"  Perfectly  serious,"  rejoined  William,  "  and  as 
serious  in  my  opinion  that  Fenton  Campbell  is  to 
die  full  as  disinterested  as  Howard." 

"  Impossible !  we  have  all  been  mistaken  in 
Fenton  :  he  is  a  cold  calculating  englishman — 
his  servility  to  my  uncle  proves  it.  It  was  un 
worthy  any  man  of  spirit  to  be  the  bearer  of  this 
letter  to  me." 

"  Come,  Miss  Bruce,"  said  Arrnstead  to  Ellen, 
"  hasten  your  friend's  pace,  she  will  work  herself 
into  such  a  holy  indignation  against  poor  Fenton 
before  we  reach  home,  that  she  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  him  with  common  civility.  Come,  my 
dear  Grace,  forget  your  displeasure—*-look  again 
like  yourself,  if  it  is  only  to  let  Fenton  see  the 
gem  sparkle  which  he  has  forfeited." 

VOL.  II.  18 
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In  vain  Armstead  continued  his  eflbrts  as  they 
approached  the  house  to  dispel  his  cousin's  gravity  * 
he  reasoned,  he  rallied,  but  all  in  vain — the  fear 
he  had  insinuated  into  her  mind  in  relation  to 
Howard  had  taken  complete  possession  of  her : 
she  blamed  herself  for  the  frankness  of  her  com 
munications  ;  and,  for  a  few  moments  at  least,  she 
would  have  rejoiced  to  have  been  even  as  destitute 
as  Ellen  of  extrinsic  attractions. 

Conscious  that  the  agitation  of  her  mind  unfit 
ted  her  for  meeting  her  cousin  with  the  indifference 
and  calm  civility  which  her  pride  prompted  her  to 
assume  towards  him,  she  approached  the  door  of 
the  parlour,  where  Armstead  told  her  that  his 
mother  with  Fenton  was  awaiting  her  with  a  slow 
and  most  reluctant  step. 

"  Come  in  with  me,  Ellen,"  she  said,  as  her 
friend  was  turning  away,  "  I  always  do  better  in 
company  than  alone ;  but  as  she  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  she  hesitated,  and  turning  to 
Armstead  said,  "  Do  you,  William,  go  in  and  in 
vent  some  apology  for  me,  I  will  meet  Fenton  at 
breakfast — it  will  save  us  both  useless  embarrass 
ment." 

4<  Pshaw,  Grace!  don't  behave  like  a  child,"  re 
plied  her  cousin,  and  at  the  same  instant  he  settled 
the  mode  of  procedure  by  throwing  open  the  door, 
and  saying  with  affected  formality,  "  Miss  Camp 
bell,  allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  cousin  Fen 
ton — my  sometime  friend  Howard." 
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Grace  forgot  for  once  whether  she  was  in 
company  or  alone — forgot  every  thing  but  the 
surprising  certainty  that  Howard  and  Fenton  were 
the  self-same  person — every  trace  of  displeasure 
vanished  from  her  face,  unmixed  delight  shone  in 
her  brightened  eye  and  glowing  cheek,  and  with 
out  noticing  the  joyful  expression  of  her  aunt's 
face,  the  ludicrous  twist  of  William  Armstead's 
mouth,  or  the  sympathy  that  moistened  Ellen's 
eye,  she  gave  Fenton  her  hand,  and  in  virtue  of 
his  being  friend,  lover,  or  cousin,  one  or  all,  per 
mitted  him  to  devour  it  with  kisses. 

"  Come,  my  dear  mother,  come,  Miss  Bruce," 
said  William  Armstead,  "  I  believe  we  may  trust 
to  the  good  faith  of  our  friends  to  make  their 
compact  without  witnesses."  And  as  he  followed 
the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  he  turned,  and  with  a 
very  wise  and  cautionary  shake  of  the  head,  said, 
"beware,  cousin  Grace,  beware  a  *  cold  calculating 
englishman !' ' 

"  Well,  William,"  asked  Mrs.  Armstead,  how 
have  you  contrived  to  keep  Fenton's  secret  so 
long  ?  you  ought  to  have  told  me — you  surely 
might  have  trusted  me — you  know  I  am  no 
babbler." 

"  [  know,  dear  mother,  '  thou  wilt  not  utter 
what  thou  dost  not  know.' J! 

"  Oh  for  shame  Will !  I  cannot  possibly  com 
prehend  of  what  mighty  consequence  it  could  be 
in  the'  first  place  to  devise  this  secret — arid  then 
to  keep  it." 
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"Ah,  there  it  is  ;  and  this  question  would  have 
arisen  in  your  mind  long  ago,  and  in  spite  of  any 
resolution  to  the  contrary,  some  significant  look  or 
word  would  have  betrayed  our  ambush  before  we 
had  effected  our  purpose." 

"  Still,  Mr.  Armstead,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  think 
your  mother's  question  is  a  rational  one — certainly 
this  artifice  does  seem  a  little  juvenile  and  ro 
mantic  in  a  man  of  five  and  twenty  ;  and  a  man 
too  of  Mr.  Campbell's  gravity  of  manners." 

"  If  it  seems  to  you  romantic,  Miss  Bruce,  it 
must  need  explanation  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  the 
explanation  will  satisfy  you,  that  Fenton  has  been 
sufficiently  rational,  and  you,  my  dear  mother,  that 
in  keeping  his  counsel,  your  son  has  been  only 
prudent."  Armstead  then  proceeded  to  say  that 
his  cousin  had  long  had  the  most  favourable  im 
pression  of  Grace's  character,  partly  the  conse 
quence  of  the  young  lady's  letters  to  his  mother,, 
which  were  often  accompanied  by  generous  gifts, 
always  offered  in  the  most  graceful  manner ;  and 
partly  the  consequence  of  the  zealous  affection 
with  which  his  mother  had  mentioned  Grace  in 
her  letters  to  her  sister-in-law,  and  to  her  nephew  : 
and  finally,  as  he  reminded  his  mother,  of  her 
having  (notwithstanding  her  surprising  talent  at 
keeping  a  secret)  betrayed  Grace's  agency  in  the 
alteration  of  her  uncle's  will." 

Here  Mrs.  Armstead  interrupted  her  son  to  say 
*  that  it  was  very  fortunate  she  did  make  that 
communication  ;  for  in  a  private  letter  which  she 
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received  from  Fenton  at  the  time,  he  had  declared 
that  without  the  knowledge  of  that  circumstance 
he  never  would  have  accepted  his  uncle  Richard's 
proposition.' 

"No  doubt,  dear  mother,  you  had  excellent 
reasons  (as  who  has  not  in  a  like  case,)  for  telling 
the  secret,  and  abundant  consolations  for  having 
told  it ;  but  allow  me  to  finish  my  story.  Fenton 
with  all  these  prejudices  in  Grace's  favour,  arrives 
in  Philadelphia ;  is  introduced  to  my  uncle,  and 
favourably  received.  He  learns  our  absence  from 
the  city,  and  determines  to  follow  us  immediately ; 
he  calls  the  next  morning  to  take  leave  of  my 
uncle,  and  is  informed  by  him  with  his  usual 
grossierte,  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Grace.  Fenton  knew  enough  of  his 
cousin  to  believe  that  she  would  be  as  averse  from 
giving  her  heart,  as  Falstaff  was  his  reasons,  on 
compulsion ;  and  when  I  arrived,  most  opportunely, 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  day  he  had  received  this 
pretty  piece  of  information  from  my  uncle,  I  found 
him  in  a  web  of  such  doubts  and  difficulties,  as 
you  sentimentalists,  Miss  Bruce,  are  apt  to  weave 
about  yourselves." 

"  But  we  sentamentalists,"  rejoined  Ellen, 
"  since  you  insist  on  placing  me  in  that  class,  are 
not  apt  to  expose  our  difficulties  to  the  profane 
eyes  of  scoffers." 

"  No — and  so  my  cousin  would  probably  have 
lost  himself  in  a  labyrinth,  from  which  no  device 
of  human  ingenuity  could  have  extricated  him, 
18* 
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had  not  some  expressions  that  fell  from  my  uncle 
revealed  to  me  the  secret  of  his  perplexities.  J 
went  immediately  to  Fenton,  disclosed  to  him  mj 
discoveries,  and  suggested  the  scheme  which  has 
succeeded  so  happily.  My  uncle  Richard  knew  the 
young  people  were  together,  and  believed  that  all 
was  going  on  well  in  obedience  to  his  orders — the 
complete  retirement  of  my  mother's  place  protected 
us  from  observation,  and  my  lofty  cousin  has  been 
wooed  and  won  in  a  manner  most  flattering  to  hrv 
own,  and  to  Fenton's  pride.'" 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


"  God's  holy  word,  once  trivial  in  his  view, 
Now  by  the  voice  of  his  experience  true, 
SeemH,  as  it  is  the  fountain  whence  alone 
Must  spring  that  hope  he  pants  to  make  his  own.  ' 


SOME  days  glided  away  while  the  gay  society 
at  Lebanon  presented  nothing  to  the  eye  of  a 
casual  observer  but  a  brilliant  surface  of  pleasure. 
But  we  claim  to  be  among  those  gifted  persona 
ges,  who,  like  the  Diable  boiteux,  are  permitted  to 
penetrate  below  the  surface,  to  visit  secret  re 
tirements,  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  hidden 
thoughts,  to  explore  their  recesses,  and  to  discov 
er  them  to  the  curious  eye.  Availing  ourselves 
of  our  prerogative,  we  beg  our  readers  to  quit 
with  us  the  thronged  piazzas,  the  dancing  hall, 
the  lively  coteries  that  fill  the  public  rooms,  and 
take  a  peep  into  the  respective  apartments  of  the 
individuals  we  have  presumed  to  introduce  to 
their  notice. 

And  first,  as  entitled  to  our  chief  interest,  is 
Ellen — who,  in  spite  of  the  beseeching  looks  of 
Westali  and  the  raillery  of  Grace  Campbell,  per 
sisted  in  secluding  herself  in  her  own  room. 
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"  What  romantic  whim  have  you  taken  into 
your  head,  Ellen  ?"  said  her  friend,  who  had  fol 
lowed  her  from  the  breakfast-table  one  morning. 
"  Come,  my  dear,  you  must  not  shut  yourself  up 
in  this  cell  any  longer — I  bring  an  absolute  re 
quisition  for  you  from  my  aunt  Armstead,  who 
lias  ordered  the  carriage  to  carry  us  all  to  see  the 
shakers,  and  ramble  about  the  hills  in  the  neigh 
bourhood,  to  spy  out  the  beauties  of  the  land. 
Fenton  will  take  his  port-folio  with  him,  and 
while  in  sketching  nature,  he  is  paying  his  devotions 
to  his  first  love,  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  you  a 
lecture  upon  your  duties." 

"Well,  Miss  Campbell,  I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Thank  you,  my  dear ;  but  pray  do  not  look 
as  if  you  were  going  to  the  stake." 

This  was  the  day  on  which  Ellen  expected  a 
reply  to  her  letter  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  she  could 
not  conceal,  and  dared  not  explain  the  reluctance 
with  which  she  consented  to  an  arrangement  that 
must  retard  the  time  of  her  receiving  it.  She 
tried  to  evade  Miss  Campbell's  scrutiny,  by  say 
ing  with  a  forced  smile,  "  such  a  frail  creature  as 
I  am  may  well  feel  dread  of  a  lecture  on  my 
duties ;  but  you  may  perhaps  lessen  it  by  telling 
me  what  those  are  that  are  to  be  the  subject  of 
your  preaching." 

"  Kindness  to  your  lover — frankness  to  your 
friend,  Ellen.  There  is  poor  Westall  turned  off 
with  the  *  fezzenless  bran'  of  common-place  civili 
ty,  and  I,  who  have  poured  all  my  love-lore  into 
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your  ears,  am  obliged  to  make  out  the  history  of 
your  heart  as  well  as  I  can  by  the  index  of  the 
changeful  cheek — sometimes  deadly  pale,  and  then 
lit  up  by  a  glow  that  seems  the  shadow  of  your 
thoughts,  so  quickly  does  it  brighten  and  fade 
away.  You  see,  my  dear,  mysterious  as  you  are, 
I  have  noted  and  comprehend  the  signs  of  the 
times." 

"  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Ellen,  tak 
ing  Grace's  hand  affectionately,  "  I  have  a  reason 
for  the  suspension  of  my  intercourse  with  Westall 
—for  my  reserve  to  you,  a  day  or  two  will,  I  trust 
in  heaven,  end  this  mystery  ;  and  when  I  am  ab 
solved  from  the  necessity  of  any  farther  reserve, 
you  shall  know  all." 

"  God  speed  the  happy  hour,  my  sweet  Ellen, 
and  show  me  that  you  have  reason,  even  in  your 
madness." 

The  ladies  were  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Westall, 
who  appeared  at  the  door  with  her  work-box  in 
her  hand, '  come,'  as  she  said,  *  to  sit  the  morning 
with  Miss  Bruce.' 

"  Miss  Bruce  is  engaged  to  ride  with  me,  and  1 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  favour  to  change  your 
purpose,  Mrs.  Westall,"  said  Miss  Campbell,  "  and 
occupy  a  seat  in  my  aunt's  carriage,  which  we 
want  very  much  to  have  agreeably  filled." 

Mrs.  Westall  assented  readily  to  the  polite  re 
quest,  and  while  she  went  for  her  hat  and  shawl., 
Miss  Campbell  said,  "  your  good  mother  elect  has 
taken  you  mightily  into  favour  of  late,  Ellen. 
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Straws  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  I  over 
heard  her  yesterday  zealously  stating  your  claims 
to  gentility  to  the  Elmores  of  New- York — a  point, 
you  know,  of  infinite  moment  in  the  judgment  of 
the  daughters  of  a  ci-devant  barmaid." 

"  And  was  Mrs.  Westall  able  to  establish  my 
right  to  the  favourite  epithet  l  genteel  ?'  " 

"  The  pass- word  with  certain  people — yes,  my 
dear,  perfectly,  I  believe  ;  for,  after  hearing  her 
statement,  one  of  the  young  ladies  observed  that 
her  mama  said  she  '  was  sure  you  was  genteel  from 
the  first  moment  she  saw  you,  you  wore  such  par 
ticularly  fine  lace,  and  a  real  camel's  hair  ;  those,' 
she  said,  l  were  mama's  criterions  for  knowing  a 
lady,  they  were  so  lady-like.' " 

"  Oh,  what  would  mama  have  said,"  exclaimed 
Ellen,  "  if  she  had  known  that  I  was  indebted  to 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Harrison  for  all  my  lady 
like  qualities  ?" 

"  I  can't  say,  my  dear,  for  the  inquisition  of  the 
young  ladies  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  Mrs. 
Harris,  a  relation  and  dependant  of  the  Osmer  fa 
mily,  who  rests  her  fame  on  her  patrician  blood, 
and  who,  therefore,  had  another,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  as  absurd  a  criterion  by  which  she  would 
graduate  your  rank  ;  '  pray,'  she  said,  '  Mrs.  Wes 
tall,  can  you  tell  me  the  maiden  name  of  Mis* 
Bruce's  mother  ?  I  once  had  a  very  distant  rela 
tion  who  married  a  Bruce.'  Mrs.  Westall  seemed 
a  little  embarrassed — said  she  did  not  know  ;  and 
Mrs.  Harris  turned  to  Caroline  Redwood  wh 
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next  her,  and  said,  '  you,  Miss  Redwood,  can  pro 
bably  inform  me  something  of  Miss  Bruce's  pa 
rentage.'  *  I,  ma'am!'  exclaimed  Miss  Redwood  ; 
'  indeed  I  know  nothing  of  Miss  Bruce  :  I  believe 
her  parents  are  dead  :' — and  her  immoveable  co 
lour,  Ellen,  for  once  did  move,  and  she  was  so  pale 
for  a  moment  that  I  really  thought  the  girl  was 
going  to  faint.  Is  it  not  very  strange  she  should 
have  shown  so  much  emotion  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  Yes,  very  strange ;  but  nothing  from  Miss 
Redwood  can  ever  surprise  me,"  said  Ellen. 

Miss  Campbell  looked  on  Ellen  for  a  moment 
earnestly,  and  then  said,  with  a  little  hesitation, 
"  the  old  woman's  curiosity  is  natural  enough,  and 
I  should  like  to  gratify  it.  Do  tell  me,  Ellen*  your 
mother's  maiden  name  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  Miss  Campbell — do  not  ask 
me,"  replied  Ellen,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,  my  sweet  friend,"  exclaimed 
Grace  Campbell,  recovering  her  usual  frank  man 
ner,  and  throwing  her  arm  around  Ellen's  neck  and 
kissing  her  pale  cheek  ;  "  forgive  my  silly  curiosi 
ty — every  shade  of  it  has  passed  away.  I  care  not 
what  mine  the  diamond  comes  from,  so  long  as  I 
know  by  every  test  that  it  is  a  diamond  of  the  first 
water.  Come,  put  on  your  *  real  camel's  hair,'  it 
is  a  cool  morning,  and  my  aunt  is  waiting  for 
us." 

The  ladies  joined  Mrs.  Westall  in  the  passage, 
and  they  proceeded  together,  i 
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"  Where  is  your  son  this  morning,  Mrs.  Wes- 
tall  ?"  asked  Grace  Campbell ;  "  he  hardly  de 
serves  an  inquiry,  recreant  knight  that  he  is." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  Miss  Campbell ;  he  is  detain 
ed  from  us  by  a  painful  duty  ;  he  has  scarcely  left 
Mr.  Redwood's  bedside  for  the  last  two  days — 
poor  man  :  Charles  thinks  him  declining  ra- 
pidly." 

There  is  no  doubt,"  replied  Miss  Campbell, 
t(  that  he  is  sinking  very  fast.  I  saw  him  yester 
day  sitting  by  his  window ;  I  observed  he  had  the 
ghastly  paleness  of  death,  and  though  he  bowed 
to  me  with  his  usual  courtesy,  not  a  muscle  of  his 
face  moved." 

"  I  hope,"  said  Ellen — "  I  believe  he  is  not  as 
sick  as  you  imagine  ;  he  suffers  from  extreme  de» 
pression  of  spirits." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Campbell ;  "  but  this  very  de^ 
pression  aggravates  his  disease.  He  is,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  the  very  depths  of  nervous  misery. 
I  heard  his  insensible  daughter  say  to  Fitzgerald 
yesterday,  that  she  expected  her  father  would  come 
out  a  methodist  at  last,  for  she  never  went  into  his 
room  that  she  did  not  find  him  with  a  bible  in  his 
hands." 

"  A  bible  !"  exclaimed  Ellen — "  God  be  prais 
ed  !" 

Miss  Campbell  caught  the  fine  expression  of  El 
len's  upraised  eye — "  What  a  little  enthusiast  you 
are,  Ellen.  You  would  make  an  admirable  lay- 
preacher  ;  but  in  the  present  rage  for  division  of 
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labour,  it  is  not  proper  to  preach  and  practise  too ; 
so  you  shall  practise  and  I  will  preach  :  shall  we 
unite  our  talents  for  the  consolation  of  Mr.  Red 
wood?" 

"  I  should  rejoice  in  any  vocation  that  could  ad 
minister  consolation  to  him,"  replied  Ellen. 

"  No  doubt,  my  dear,"  said  her  lively  friend  ; 
•'but  pray  keep  your  holy  zeal  to  yourself,  for 
here  comes  Fenton,  a  sworn  disciple  of  Gall  and 
Spurzheim,  and  we  shall  have  him  exploring  your 
head  for  the  '  organ  of  veneration,'  and  your  heart 
for  its  correspondent  qualities  ;  and  then  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  find  to  my  cost  that  he  is  without  the 
'  organ  of  adhesiveness' — that,  I  suppose,  may 
stand  for  constancy  in  your  bump  metaphysics, 
Fenton  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Grace ;  and  if  I  do  not  possess 
it,  and  finely  developed  too,  I  will  sacrifice  my 
theory  to  experience,  like  a  true  philosopher." 

Miss  Campbell  was  about  to  reply  when  her 
aunt  said,  "  you  forget  we  are  waiting  for  you, 
Grace.  Fenton,  hand  Mrs.  Westall  to  the  carriage. 
Give  heaven  all  due  thanks,  Mrs.  Westall,  that  you 
have  not  a  pair  of  lovers  on  your  hands." 

"  I  should  be  in  a  much  more  grateful  humour 
if  I  had,"  replied  Mrs.  Westall,  looking  kindly  on 
Ellen. 

Ellen  would  have  comprehended  Mrs.  WestalFs 
meaning  without  the  interpreting  glance  that  beamed 
on  her  from  Miss  Campbell's  eye,  and  she  sprang  in- 
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to  the  carriage  after  her  friend,  her  heart  quite  light 
ened  of  one  burden  that  had  pressed  sorely  on  it. 
In  the  mean  time  Westall,  abstracting  his  mind 
as  far  as  possible  from  his  own  deeply  interesting 
concerns,  was  performing  his  benevolent  duty  at 
the  bedside  of  Mr.   Redwood,  whose  decline  was 
indeed  more  rapid  than  even  his  friend,  who  knew 
the  feverish  state  of  his   mind,  could  have  antici 
pated.     At  times,  fixed  in  the  gloom  of  deep  des 
pondency,  his  mind  seemed  cut  off  from  all  com 
munion  with  the  external  world  :   his  appearance 
was  that   of  a   man  suffering  from    the   frightful 
images  of  a   dream — his  fixed  and   glassy  eye — 
the  drops  of  sweat  that  stood  thick  on  his  livid 
brow — his  fixed  posture — his  clenched  hands — his 
whole  attitude  and  expression  betrayed  utter  des 
pair.     At  these  moments  all  Westall's  efforts  to 
arouse  him  seemed   not  to  make  the  slightest  im 
pression  on  his  senses — but,  suddenly,  he  would 
turn  his  eager  eye  on  his  young  friend,  and  listen 
to  him  as  if  the  sentence  of  life  or  death  was  on 
his  lips,  while  Westall  set  forth  the  arguments  for 
the  truth  of  our  religion  with  which  his  familiari 
ty  with   its   evidences    furnished    him,    and    sug 
gested  its  hopes  and  consolations.    There  were  in 
tervals  too,  when   Redwood  felt  as  if  he  had  at 
tained  a  living  fountain — as  if  his  spirit  was   for 
ever  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  doubt  and 
despondency,    and  peace  was  commanded  on  his 
troubled    mind  :   but   these  intervals   were  short. 
kt  Ah  Westall,"  he  would  exclaim,    "  I  am  afraid 
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ro  trust  myself.  I  know  not  how  far  my  mind  is 
enfeebled  by  disease.  I  know  not  how  far  my 
faith  and  hope  may  have  their  source  in  the  strong 
necessity  I  feel  for  present  relief.  The  objects  of 
sense  are  becoming  dim  to  my  sight — the  cold  sha 
dows  of  death  are  settling  about  me  :  my  dear 
Charles,  in  this  frightful  state,  can  I  calmly  inves 
tigate  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which 
promises  pardon  to  the  penitent  for  the  past — re 
surrection  and  immortal  life  for  the  future  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  replied  Westall,  "  there 
have  been  men,  in  intellectual  power  the  first  of 
their  species,  who  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  facul 
ties,  with  the  aids  of  learning  and  leisure,  have 
calmly  pursued  their  honest  inquiries,  and  have  re 
ceived  our  blessed  religion  as  the  rule  of  life — the 
victory  over  death." 

"  True — true,  Westall ;  but  names  have  now 
no  authority  with  me.  I  have  been  too  long  their 
dupe  and  victim.  Oh,  how  in  my  folly  I  have  ad 
mired,  and  praised,  and  almost  worshipped  those 
leaders  of  our  sect,  who  lived  fearlessly,  and 
braved  undaunted  the  terrors  of  death  !  Now  I 
see  nothing  in  what  seemed  to  me  their  philoso 
phic  fortitude,  but  an  obstinate  vanity,  a  pride  of 
opinion,  a  self-deifying,  that  made  them  render  ho 
mage  to  their  own  consequence,  when  they  should 
have  sought  the  God  of  their  spirits. 

"  Westall,  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of  such  a 
death  as  Gibbon's,  Hume's,  Voltaire's — if  their 
indifference  to  the  future  was  unaffected,  what  a 
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voluntary  degradation  to  the  level  of  the  brut*- 
creation  !  if  pretended,  what  mad  audacity  !" 

"But  surely,"  said  Westall, « there  is  honest  skep 
ticism  in  the  world.  There  are  minds  so  consti 
tuted,  or  exposed  to  such  unhappy  influences,  that 
unbelief  becomes  a  condition  almost  irresistible." 

"  Yes — it  may  be  so,"  replied  Mr.  Redwood  ; 
"  it  must  be  so — but  for  my  own  case,  I  have  no 
such  flattering  unction.  Humbling  as  the  confes 
sion  is,  Charles,"  he  added,  (taking  up  the  bible 
which  now  was  almost  always  in  his  hands,)  till 
within  this  last  month,  I  have  never  read  this 
book  with  seriousness — never  but  from  idle  curi 
osity,  or  to  find  exercise  for  my  ingenuity,  or  food 
for  my  ridicule  :  and  now  1  would  give  worlds  for 
one  year,  nay  one  month  of  the  life  that  in  my 
folly  and  madness  I  have  cursed  as  a  weary  bur 
den  imposed  by  arbitrary  power,  that  my  mind 
might  be  opened  to  the  light  which  has  dawned  on 
it  from  that  book — my  heart  reformed  by  its  rules 
— renewed  by  its  influence." 

"  God  grant  you,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Westall. 
fervently  grasping  Mr.  Redwood's  hand,  "  not  one 
but  many  years  to  be  blessed  with  its  efficacy.  But 
for  the  present  let  me  entreat  you  to  dismiss  all 
agitating  thoughts,  and  to  make  an  effort  only  for 
that  resignation  which  is  the  first  principle  of  our 
religion,  and  which  will  certainly  produce  invio 
lable  repose." 

The  conversation  of  the  gentlemen  was  inter 
rupted  by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Redwood,  who 
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came  to  make  her  usual  morning  visit.  She 
lingered  longer  than  usual,  and  inquired  with 
more  particularity  into  her  father's  symptoms. 
She  entreated  him  to  send  to  town  for  a  physician 
— examined  the  vials  on  his  table,  and  expressed 
her  fears  that  every  thing  was  not  going  on  right. 
Her  father  observed  a  good  deal  of  agitation  in 
her  manner — he  thought  it  indicated  unusual 
solicitude,  and  he  was  touched  by  it. 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  he  said,  "  all  might  per 
haps  go  right  if  you  would  come  and  help  my  kind 
friend  Charles  to  nurse  me." 

"  Lord,  papa,  I  would  with  all  my  heart  :  1 
should  like  to  do  any  thing — every  thing  for  you  ; 
but  you  know  I  am  no  nurse,  and  sickness  is  so 
frightful." 

"  Frightful  indeed,  Caroline  ;  but  a  child's 
tenderness  might,  I  think,  deprive  it  of  half  its 
terrors." 

"  Well,  dear  sir,"  whispered  Caroline,  slipping 
a  letter  into  her  father's  hand,  "  grant  the  petition 
this  letter  contains,  and  I  will  stay  day  and  night 
with  you  for  a  fortnight  to  come." 

Mr.  Redwood  took  the  letter,  and  detained 
Caroline's  hand,  though  she  was  evidently  impa 
tient  to  withdraw.  Westall  rose  to  leave  the  room. 
<;  Stay,  I  entreat  you,  Westall,  and  you,  Caroline 
— one  moment's  patience,  my  child — I  anticipate 
the  contents  of  this  letter.  Charles  must  be  the 
Nearer  of  my  answer  to  it :  you  should  have  no 
19* 
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reserves  from  him  Caroline,  for  after  I  am  gone  lit* 
must  be  your  protector  till  your  marriage  trans 
fers  that  duty  to  another." 

"I  hope,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Redwood,  with  a 
look  of  anxiety  and  displeasure,  "  that  I  shall  be 
permitted  to  choose  my  own  protector." 

Westall  walked  to  the  extreme  part  of  the  room 
to  relieve  Caroline  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
embarrassment  of  his  presence,  while  her  father 
read  the  letter,  which  contained  as  he  expected, 
a  declaration  of  Captain  Fitzgerald's  love  for  his 
daughter,  and  respect  for  himself,  written  in  good 
set  terms,  and  according  to  the  most  approved 
formularies,  and  concluding  with  the  modest  re 
quest,  authorized  by  Miss  Redwood,  that  Mr. 
Redwood  would  consent  to  their  immediate  union. 

"  Is  it  possible,  Caroline,"  said  Mr.  Redwood, 
laying  his  finger  on  the  last  request  in  the  letter, 
;<  that  you  authorized  or  approved  this  ?" 

"  Yes  sir." 

"  And  you  would  desert  your  sick — your  dying 
father,  to  go  off  with  this  fellow — a  stranger — a 
fortune-hunter — a  profligate  !" 

"  Caroline's  colour  deepened  at  every  additional 
epithet  her  father  bestowed  on  her  lover :  she 
flashed  an  indignant  glance  on  Westall,  as  if  she 
would  have  said,  l  an  enemy  hath  done  this ;'  and 
commanding  her  voice  as  well  as  she  was  able, 
she  replied,  "  you  are  very  unjust,  papa ;  your 
mind  has  been  set  against  us  ;  and  you  forget  that 
if  Captain  Fitzgerald  or  I  had  deserved  your 
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oruel  suspicions,  we  should  have  taken  a  very 
different  course  ;  if  your  fears  are  well-founded,  a 
short  time  would  leave  me  at  liberty  to  bestow  my 
hand  and  fortune  when  and  where  I  please  ;  but  I 
neither  expected  nor  wished  that  liberty.  Fitz 
gerald,  whatever  you  may  think,  is  a  man  of  hon 
our  ;  and  I  am  sure  he  is  sincere,  when  he  says  in 
his  letter  that  next  to  my  affection,  he  desires  your 
favour." 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt — my  favour  and  its 
consequences  ;  but  he  shall  have  neither — Westall, 
tell  him  so,"  added  Mr.  Redwood,  raising  his 
voice  above  his  daughter's,  who  was  giving  vent 
to  her  feelings  in  hysterical  sobs  :  "  tell  Fitzgerald 
I  will  never  consent  to  his  marriage  with  my 
daughter  ;  tell  him  that  I  am  a  dying  man,  but 
let  him  found  no  hopes  thereon,  for  I  am  resolved, 
that  if  my  daughter  ever  marries  him,  she  shall 
forfeit  her  fortune." 

"  And  who,"  said  Caroline,  recovering  per 
fectly  her  self-possession,  "  who  shall  receive  it  ? 
the  smooth  pious  Ellen  Bruce — or  the  kind  friend 
Charles  Westall — or  perhaps  some  missionary  or 
tract  society  ?" 

"  Oh  Caroline,  Caroline !"  exclaimed  her  fa 
ther,  in  sorrow  more  than  in  anger,  "  God  forgive 
you."  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  added  in  a 
voice  faltering  from  extreme  weakness,  but  thrilling 
from  the  earnestness  which  deep  feeling  gave  to  its 
tones,  "  oh  my  child,  give  me  your  confidence  for 
the  few  days  "of  life  that  remain  to  me — think  no 
more  of  this  man — he  is  not  worthy  of  you — he  is 
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not  worthy  the  trust  of  any  delicate  woman  :  give- 
to  my  last  hours,  Caroline,  the  consolation  of  a 
voluntary  surrender  of  your  feelings  and  judgment 
to  mine." 

Caroline  made  no  reply. 

"  Speak  for  me,  Westall,"  continued  Mr.  Red 
wood,  raising  himself  and  leaning  his  head  against 
the  post  of  his  bedstead,  "  speak  for  me.,  I  have 
neither  voice  nor  strength." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  said  Westall,  and  he 
turned  an  appealing  look  on  Caroline,  as  he  add 
ed,  "  Miss  Redwood  will  not,  I  am  certain,  resist 
what  you  have  already  said." 

"  And  who,  or  what,  sir,"  asked  Caroline,  her 
spirit  rising  from  the  control  of  her  better  feel 
ings,  "  has  given  you  a  right  to  interfere  in  my 
private  concerns  ?" 

"Your  father." 

"  My  father,  sir,  cannot  delegate  his  rights  nor 
my  obedience." 

"  But  your  father,"  Caroline,  interposed  Mr.  Red 
wood,  "can  make  your  obedience  a  necessity — go, 
Westall,and  make  my  decision  known  toFitzgerald." 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  at  least,"  said  Caroline,  "  to 
be  the  bearer  of  your  message.  It  should,  I 
think,  be  tempered  by  some  friendliness  in  the 
messenger." 

"  Go  then,  child — and  if  you  have  no  regard 
for  me,  respect  yourself;  open  your  eyes  to  the 
real  views  of  this  man,  and  dismiss  him  for  ever 
from  your  thoughts." 

Caroline  deigned  no  reply,  but  left  the  room. 
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her  face  indicating  the  determination  of  an  impe 
rious  spirit. 

"  Oh  Westall,  Westall !"  exclaimed  Redwood, 
"  from  what  misery  I  might  have  saved  myself  and 
my  child  by  the  timely  performance  of  my  duties 
to  her." 

He  seemed  for  a  few  moments  lost  in  sorrowful 
reflections,  and  then  starting  up,  he  asked  Westall 
if  there  were  yet  no  letters  from  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Westall,  whose  ear  had  been  quickened  by  his 
impatience,  said  he  trusted  there  was  a  letter  at 
the  office,  for  he  had  just  heard  the  horn  of  the 
post-coach  as  it  descended  the  eastern  mountain. 

"  Go  then,  dear  Charles,  and  get  the  letter — 
the  warrant  for  your  happiness ;  and  God  grant 
that  I  may  see  the  best  blessings  of  his  providence 
resting  on  you  before  I  die." 

After  a  long  interview  with  her  lover,  which 
was  spent  chiefly  in  listening  to  passionate  decla 
rations  of  disinterested  affection,  which  she  more 
than  half  believed,  Miss  Redwood  retired  to  her 
room  in  great  agitation  of  spirits  and  summoned 
her  servant.  When  Lilly  appeared,  she  received 
a  communication  which  rendered  it  necessary  that 
she  should  make  new  arrangements  of  her  mis 
tress's  baggage — trunks  and  bandboxes  were 
emptied  on  to  the  bed,  chairs,  and  floor,  and  from 
the  chaos  of  fine  clothes,  the  mistress  and  maid 
proceeded  to  make  such  selections  as  their  taste 
and  discretion  dictated. 

Neither  the  principal  nor  agent  seemed  to  pos- 
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sess  the  calmness  necessary  to  the  execution  of 
these  sudden  preparations.  Indeed  it  was  difficult 
to  say  which  was  most  flurried  with  her  own  indi 
vidual  purposes  and  expectations.  Lilly  on  sundry 
pretexts  went  often  out  of  the  room,  and  always 
returned  in  a  humour  to  deserve  the  pettish  rebuke 
which  she  received  from  Caroline.  But  the  re 
buke  was  no  sooner  given  than  retracted;  for 
Caroline,  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  provoking 
the  girl,  conciliated  her  by  some  petty  gift — some 
olive-branch  symbol,  which  mistresses  and  maids 
both  comprehend.  Those  only  who  understand 
the  momentous  and  intricate  details  of  a  fine  lady's 
wardrobe,  will  believe  that  the  remainder  of  the 
day  was  consumed  in  packing  a  trunk  of  ordinary 
dimensions. 

Caroline  then  proceeded  herself  to  arrange  her 
dressing-case :  after  having  stowed  away  com 
pactly  its  usual  apparatus,  she  enclosed  the  trea 
sure  rifled  from  Ellen  in  a  sheet  of  paper,  carefully 
sealed  it,  and  then  placed  it  in  the  dressing-case. 
She  laid  in  her  purse  also,  locked  it,  and  gave  the 
key  to  Lilly. 

"  Now  Lilly,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  every  thing 
is  ready.  I  trust  in  heaven  we  shall  return  to-mor 
row  ;  but  if  we  do  not,  we  have  secured  every 
thing  of  value."  Miss  Redwood  looked  at  her 
watch ;  "  it  is  time  to  go,"  she  said,  hurrying  on 
her  hat  and  shawl :  "  do  you,  Lilly,  drag  the  trunk 
to  the  farther  stair-case,  you'll  find  a  man  there 
ready  to  receive  it — then  return  and  take  the 
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dressing-case  in  your  own  hands — remember,  girl, 
my  purse  is  in  it,  and  I  had  rather  you  should  lose 
your  own  soul  than  that  any  thing  should  happen 
to  it — but  stop,  let  me  see,  cannot  I  take  it  myself: 
just  tuck  it  under  my  shawl — -no  one  will  observe 
"it." 

Lilly  gave  the  dressing-case  to  her  mistress : 
"  but  Lord  bless  me,  Miss  Caroline,"  she  said, 
"  it  makes  you  such  a  figure — just  look  in  the 
glass." 

Caroline  looked,  but  for  once  her  appearance 
seemed  to  be  a  secondary  object. 

"  I  will  take  it  myself,  Lilly,  she  said,  "  it's 
nonsense  to  stand  here  deliberating  about  it.  I 
shall  only  carry  it  to  the  door,  and  then  give  it  to 
Captain  Fitzgerald." 

Caroline  opened  the  door — Lilly  laid  her  hand 
on  it,  "  Now,  Miss  Gary,"  she  said  beseechingly, 
"  do  give  in  to  me  for  once.  It  will  look  so  unbe 
coming  for  the  captain  to  be  seen  carrying  your 
dressing-case — Lord  help  us,  such  a  footman's 
job  '." 

"  Hush,  girl,  I  must  go" — 
"You  may   go,  Miss   Cary,  but  for  goodness' 
sake  give  me  the  dressing-case — why  I  shall  whip 
down  the  hill,  across  the  fields,  and  be  at  the  car 
nage  before  you." 

"  Take  it  then,  you  fool,"  said  Caroline  :  and 
she  resigned  the  dressing-case,  and  turned  hastily 
away.  She  stole  along  the  passage  with  the  si 
lent  tread  of  a  culprit :  when  she  came  to  her 
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father's  door  a  pang  of  remorse,  probably  aided  by 
an  emotion  of  filial  feeling,  checked  her  footsteps, 
'  he  looked  so  terribly  sick  this  morning,'  she  said 
mentally — '  Good  heaven  !  should  I  never  see  him 
again.'  She  lifted  her  hand  to  knock  for  admit 
tance,  when  she  was  arrested  by  a  voice  that  alarm 
just  raised  above  a  whisper — "  Miss  Redwood !  my 
dear  Miss  Redwood  !  what  are  you  doing  ? — For 
heaven's  sake  no  more  delay."  The  thought  of 
her  father  vanished  from  her  mind — she  bounded 
forward — gave  her  arm  to  Fitzgerald,  and  they 
passed  together  unobserved  out  of  the  house. 

The  last  ray  of  summer's  long  twilight  was  not 
quite  lost  in  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  and  the 
fugitives  prudently  selected  the  most  unfrequented 
road,  by  which  to  descend  to  the  plain  below, 
where  a  carriage  was  in  waiting  for  them. 

The  poets  say,  '  the  course  of  true  love  never 
doth  run  smooth,'  and  so  thought  Miss  Redwood 
when  half  way  down  the  hill  she  and  her  compa 
nion  were  encountered  by  Ellen  and  Westall. — 
Westall  had,  early  in  the  day,  obtained  possession 
of  the  looked-for  letter  from  Lansdown,  and  hav 
ing  awaited  Ellen's  return,  till  patience  had  had 
her  perfect  work,  and  would  work  no  longer,  he 
had  sallied  forth  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  the 
returning  party,  as  he  did  at  no  great  distance. 

They  had  been  delayed  by  an  accident  that  had 
lamed  one  of  their  horses,  a  circumstance  that  af 
forded  a  pretext  to  Westall  to  propose  to  the  young 
ladies  to  quit  the  carriage  and  walk  np  the  hill : 
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and  he,  leaving  Miss  Campbell  with  her  natural 
estort  Fenton,  proceeded  with  Ellen,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason  had  preferred,  as  lovers  are  apt 
to  do,  without  any  reason  at  all,  the  most  retired 
voad. 

As  soon  as  they  were  removed  from  observa 
tion,  he  produced  Mrs.  Harrison's  letter,  and  El 
len  was  attempting  to  read  it  by  the  feeble  light, 
when  they  were  met  by  Miss  Redwood  and  Fitz 
gerald.  Fitzgerald  internally  cursed  the  unlucky 
encounter,  and  Caroline  drew  her  bonnet  closer ; 
but  any  apprehensions  they  might  feel  seemed  quite 
unnecessary,  for  Ellen  did  not  raise  her  eyes  from 
the  letter,  and  Westall  only  noticed  them  by  slight 
ly  touching  his  hat,  being  at  the  moment  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  own  affairs  to  have  any  suspi 
cions  excited  in  relation  to  theirs.  They  therefore 
proceeded  unmolested  to  the  place  where  the  car 
riage  was  stationed,  a  servant  let  down  the  steps, 
and  Fitzgerald  was  hurrying  Caroline  into  it,  when 
she  started  back,  exclaiming,  "  Good  heavens! 
Lilly  is  not  here — I  cannot  go  till  she  comes." 

The  servant  who  had  brought  the  trunk,  on 
being  inquired  of,  said  that  the  girl  had  left  him 
with  the  declaration  that  she  would  follow  imme 
diately.  "  Then,"  said  Caroline,  "  there  is  no  al 
ternative — we  must  wait — I  cannot  and  will  not  go 
without  her." 

It  certainly  was  not  Fitzgerald's  cue  as  yet  to  cross 
the  will  or  whims  of  Miss  Redwood,  and  he  sub 
mitted  with  the  best  grace  he  could  assume,  A 
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servant  was  sent  back  to  the  springs  to  hasten  thf 
faithless  girl,  and  returned  after  an  interval  that 
had  seemed  to  the  anxious  and  impatient  lovers  in 
terminable,  with  the  perplexing  information  that 
Lilly  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

Caroline  was  in  despair,  and  Captain  Fitzge 
rald,  impatient  at  her  manifesting  a  degree  of  feel 
ing  which  he  deemed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the: 
importance  of  the  occasion,  could  scarcely  curb 
his  displeasure  while  he  urged  the  necessity  of  their 
proceeding  immediately. 

"  We  are  mad  to  delay  thus,  my  dear  Miss  Red 
wood,"  said  he ;  "  you  are,  no  doubt,  missed  be 
fore  this  time  :  that  meddling  fellow,  Westall,  will 
be  sure  to  tell  your  father  that  he  saw  us  :  our 
plans  will  be  counteracted — my  happiness  sacri 
ficed.  The  girl  is  doubtless  detained  by  some 
trifling  accident ;  or  if  by  her  own  fault,  her  inso 
lence  shall  be  chastised  to-morrow — for  to-mor 
row,  my  dear  Miss  Redwood,  we  shall,  beyond  all 
question,  return." 

"  Think  you  so — are  you  sure  of  it,  Captain 
Fitzgerald  ?" 

"  Absolutely  sure — it  cannot  be  otherwise." 

"  Then  order  the  coachman  to  drive  on,"  said 
Caroline,  sinking  back  into  the  carriage  in  a  state 
of  mind  ill  suited  to  the  errand  on  which  she  was 
going. 

In  vain  Fitzgerald  essayed  to  soothe,  to  argue, 
to  flatter  her  into  her  usual  spirits.  Her  imagina 
tion  pictured  a  dying  unforgiving  father  ;  the  be- 
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v-eeching  pathetic  tones  of  his  voice,  to  which  in 
the  morning  she  had  refused  to  listen,  rang  in 
her  ears  like  a  funereal  knell :  she  was  now  tor 
tured  with  the  fear  that  Lilly  had  been  treacher 
ous,  and  now  with  the  possibility  that  the  secrets  oJ 
the  dressing-case  might  be  accidentally  revealed  ; 
and  when  she  arrived  at  the  place  of  their  destina 
tion,  a  village  inn  a  few  miles  from  Lebanon,  her 
feelings  were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
Mttle  short  of  frenzy. 

Fitzgerald  ascertained  that  the  pastor  of  the  vil 
lage  was  absent,  but  that  fortunately  there  had  just 
arrived  at  the  inn  an  itinerant  clergyman,  who,  to 
use  his  own  homely  phrase,  was  '  candidating  about 
the  country,'  and  though  a  very  inferior  member 
of  a  most  respectable  body,  he  was  regularly  li 
censed,  and  was  therefore  legally  qualified  to  per 
form  the  marriage  ceremony.  Some  time  elapsed 
before  Miss  Redwood  became  so  much  tranquilliz 
ed  that  Fitzgerald  deemed  it  prudent  to  expose  her 
to  the  observation  of  a  third  person. 

She  at  last  yielded,  partly  to  the  influence  of  her 
lover,  and  partly  to  the  propriety — the  now  inevi 
table  necessity — of  controlling  her  feelings.  The 
clergyman  was  summoned — he  took  his  station — 
appointed  to  the  parties  theirs,  and  then  drawing 
a  hymn-book  from  his  pocket,  he  said,  '  it  would 
be  pleasing  if  the  gentleman  and  lady  would  com 
mence  the  present  solemn  exercise  by  singing  a 
hymn,' 
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"  Singing  a  hymn  !"  exclaimed  Fitzgerald  :  "Is 
that  a  necessary  part  of  the  marriage  service  in 
this  country,  sir  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,  not  necessary,  but  very  suitable. 
I  don't  know  what  the  custom  may  be  here  in  York 
state,  but  in  Connecticut  it  is  quite  customary  to 
close  a  marriage  opportunity  with  a  singing  exer 
cise.  I  thought  upon  the  present  interesting  occa 
sion  it  would  be  best  to  begin  with  the  singing,  as 
the  young  lady  looks  a  little  flurried  and  might  not 
be  able  to  unite  with  us  after  the  solemnity  is  con 
cluded." 

"We  will  dispense  with  the  hymn,  sir,"  said 
Fitzgerald,  smothering  an  imprecation  on  the 
whole  body  of  puritanical  parsons.  "  Please  te 
proceed  to  do  your  office,  and  with  all  possible 
brevity." 

The  clergyman  however  had  quite  too  much 
respect  for  professional  details  to  comply  with  the 
last  injunction.  He  began  with  a  dissertation  on 
the  happiness  of  the  married  state ;  he  then  pro 
ceeded  to  an  exhortation  to  the  faithful  perform 
ance  of  its  duties,  and  closed  his  prefatory  l  exer 
cise'  with  a  prayer,  which  it  is  to  be  feared  failed 
to  produce  one  sentiment  of  devotion  in  the 
parties. 

The  prayer  finished,  he  began  the  service  that 
was  to  bind  Caroline  indissolubly.  to  Fitzgerald,, 
when  the  whole  party  was  startled  by  loud  and  re 
iterated  knocking  at  the  outer  door, 
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Fitzgerald's  conscience  foreboded  evil :  he  quit 
ted  Caroline's  side  and  sprang  towards  the  door  to 
turn  the  key  ;  but  no  key,  no  bolt,  no  means  of 
fastening  were  to  be  found.  He  returned  to  Ca 
roline  ;  she  was  trembling  excessively ;  he  took 
her  hand,  and  whispered,  "  for  heaven's  sake  be 
composed — what  should  we  fear  from  an  interrup 
tion  f "  and  then  addressing  the  clergyman,  he  said, 
somewhat  sternly,  "  proceed,  sir,  to  your  duty." 

But  the  good  meek  man  was  not  at  all  qualified 
for  so  energetic  a  measure,  and  while  he  hesitated, 
the  noise  in  the  passage  increased.  The  intruder 
had  made  good  his  entrance,  and  was  in  an  alter 
cation  with  the  landlord.  The  declaration  "  I  must 
see  them,  sir,  and  that  instantly,"  reached  the  ears 
of  the  lovers,  and  was  directly  followed  by  the 
throwing  open  of  the  door  and  the  appearance  of 
Charles  Westall. 

"  Why  this  impertinent  intrusion,  sir  ?"  said 
Fitzgerald,  advancing  to  Westall  with  an  air  of  de 
fiance. 

"This  is  no  time,  Captain  Fitzgerald,"  replied 
Westall,  quite  unmoved,  "  for  us  to  bandy  insults ; 
our  quarrel,  if  we  have  any,  must  be  deferred  ; 
my  business  is  with  Miss  Redwood,  and  admits  of 
no  delay.  Miss  Redwood,"  he  added,  turning  to 
Caroline  and  taking  her  hand,  "  I  beseech  you  to 
return  with  me  to  your  father.  I  have  left  him  in 
a  state  that  precludes  all  hope  of  his  life ;  that  pre 
cludes,  I  fear,  the  hope  that  he  will  even  recover  « 
his  consciousness." 
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"  Then  of  what  use,  sir,  can  Miss  Redwood's 
return  be  ?"  interposed  Fitzgerald. 

"  Of  what  use  ! — I  appeal  to  you  Miss  Red 
wood  :  your  father  may  be  conscious  of  your  pre 
sence  ;  an  act  of  duty  and  affection  may  soften  the 
anguish  of  the  dying  hour ;  and  it  may,  Miss 
Redwood,  be  a  source  of  consolation  for  yourselt' 
which,  believe  me,  you  will  need." 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Mr.  Westall,"  replied  Ca 
roline,  in  a  faltering  voice,  and  she  threw  on  her 
hat  and  shawl  which  were  lying  beside  her,  and  of- 
fered  her  arm  to  Westall. 

Fitzgerald  thrust  himself  between  Westall  and 
Caroline,  and  seizing  her  arm  turned  fiercely  to 
Westall,  "  Stand  off,  sir  !"  said  he  ;  "I  have  a  right 
to  Miss  Redwood.  Miss  Redwood,  you  have  plight 
ed  your  faith  to  me ;  you  cannot — shall  not  leave 
me  till  the  priest  has  done  his  office." 

"  Captain  Fitzgerald,"  said  Westall,  "  you  need 
not  apprehend  any  interference  with  your  rights  : 
matters  have  gone  too  far  between  you  and  Miss 
Redwood  to  be  retraced :  all  that  I  ask — all  that  1 
wish  is,  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  deter  her  from 
doing  an  imperious  duty,  which  omitting  to  do  will 
disgrace  her  eternally." 

Fitzgerald  was  softened  by  the  admission  of  what 
he  feared  would  be  a  contested  right,  he  relinquish 
ed  Caroline's  arm,  and  permitted  Westall,  without 
any  farther  opposition,  to  lead  her  to  his  carriage. 

Westall  then  returned  for  a  moment  to  Fitzge 
rald,  to  beseech  him  to  take  all  feasible  measures 
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uo  prevent  the  publicity  of  the  evening's  expedition ; 
if  not  prevented,  he  thought  it  might  be  deferred 
till  Miss  Redwood  had  left  the  springs,  and  she 
thus  saved  from  the  disgrace  to  which  a  lady  is  al 
ways  exposed  by  a  clandestine  affair.  He  then  left 
Fitzgerald  to  take  such  means  as  his  own  prudence 
should  suggest  to  effect  this  desirable  purpose,  and 
proceeded  with  Caroline,  as  expeditiously  as  possi* 
ble,  to  the  springs,  where  they  arrived  between 
twelve  and  one  o'clock.  Caroline  fortunately 
did  not  encounter  any  person  on  her  way  to 
her  own  room,  whither  she  went  to  await  the 
summons  which  Westall  promised  to  send  her  as 
aoon  as  he  could  ascertain  her  father's  present  con* 
dition. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  what  ap 
pears  to  have  been  very  impolitic  haste  on  the  part 
of  Caroline  and  her  lover.  The  threatening 
symptoms  of  Mr.  Redwood's  increasing  illness^ 
certainly  warranted  the  natural  hope  of  Fitzge 
rald,  that  Miss  Redwood's  parent  did  not  possess 
the  gift  of  immortality,  which  impatient  fortune* 
hunters  are  apt  to  attribute  to  rich  old  fathers — 
and  the  constant  and  even  growing  favour  of  the 
beautiful  daughter,  authorized  the  confident  expec 
tation  which  the  gallant  Captain  indulged,  of  a 
successful  termination  of  his  campaign  ;  when,  lo  ! 
one  of  those  adverse  accidents,  that  happen  alike 
in  love  and  war,  occurred  to  frustrate  his  plan  of 
operations :  this  was  none  other  than  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer,  containing 
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an  order  to  rejoin  his  regiment ;  and  the  informa 
tion  that  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  a  station  in 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Captain  perceived,  at  once,  that  in  this  exi 
gency  a  coup  de  main  was  the  only  mode  of  ex 
trication  from  his  embarrassments.  He  immedi 
ately  informed  Miss  Redwood  of  his  recall ;  but 
as  he  knew  that  the  young  lady  had  set  her  heart 
on  a  voyage  to  Europe,  he  prudently  deferred  to 
a  subsequent  opportunity  the  communication  of 
the  appointment  of  his  regiment  to  the  West  In 
dia  station.  It  had  become  necessary  to  make  a 
premature  application  to  Mr.  Redwood :  Caro 
line,  as  has  been  seen,  unable  to  resist  the  plead 
ings  of  her  lover,  consented  to  be  the  medium 
»f  it.  Mr.  Redwood's  decided  answer  precluded 
the  hope  that  he  would  change  his  mind.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Captain  to  await  the  lingering 
termination  of  his  sickness,  and  the  hacknied  pro 
cedure  of  a  clandestine*  marriage  was  the  last  and 
only  resort. 

Few  fathers  are  inexorable,  and  nothing,  as 
Fitzgerald  thought,  was  more  improbable  than 
that  Mr.  Redwood,  with  a  spirit  subdued  by  a 
mortal  sickness,  would  withhold  his  forgiveness 
from  his  only  child  ;  and,  in  the  very  worst 
supposeable  case  (for  which  Caroline  had  pro 
vided  by  the  arrangement  of  her  baggage)  the 
affairs  of  the  heiress  might  be  committed  to  an 
agent. 
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Thus  had  the  Captain,  after  a  survey  of  the 
whole  ground,  with  the  prudence  of  a  skilful  offi 
cer,  provided  for  every  contingency  but  pre 
cisely  that  one  which  for  the  present  suspended  his 
victory. 
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•'  Breaks  not  the  morning's  cheering  light 
Forth  from  the  darkest  hour  of  night  1" 

Young  Lady's  Scrap-book 


WE  must  now  return  to  relate  the  incidents  that 
had  occurred  while  Caroline  and  her  lover  were 
pursuing  their  clandestine  expedition.  Ellen  and 
Westall  were  left  slowly  retracing  their  way  to  the 
springs,  and  poring  over  Mrs.  Harrison's  letter. 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  excellent  old  lady's 
epistolary  talents,  Westall  certainly  thought  her 
letter  a  chef  d'ceuvre  when  he  read  the  following 
passage : 

"  I  have  no  hesitation,  my  beloved  Ellen,  in 
giving  you  a  decision  on  the  subject  you  have  re 
ferred  to  me.  You  have  borne  your  probation 
with  unremitting  patience,  and  I  am  sure  your 
fortitude  will  be  equal  to  the  issue,  whatever  it 
may  be.  I  see  no  reason  for  delaying  one  moment 
to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  your  birth.  I  have, 
as  you  well  know,  admired  and  encouraged  yout 
fidelity  to  the  letter  of  your  mother's  dying  in 
junctions  ;  and  I  do  not  see  that  you  depart  from 
its  spirit  now.  The  box  was  not  to  be  opened 
till  you  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  one,  ex- 
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eept  in  case  you  should  previously  make  a  mat 
rimonial  engagement.  The  engagement  made, 
you  were  at  liberty  to  explore  the  box :  but 
your  own  delicate  scruples  (which  I  perfectly 
approve)  induce  you  to  defer  your  engagement 
till  you  ascertain  what  bearing  this  long  dreaded, 
long  desired  secret  may  have  on  your  history. 
Though  I  am  convinced  that  whatever  discovery 
you  may  make  will  not  affect  the  wishes  or  deci 
sion  of  your  lover,  yet  you  are  right  to  leave  him 
the  liberty  which  you  reserve  to  yourself. 

"  I  do  not  ask  for  riches  or  honours  for  you, 
my  dear  Ellen,  but  my  earnest  desire  is,  that  you 
may  have  sprung  from  virtuous  parents,  whose 
memory  you  may  cherish  with  an  honest  pride, 
and  to  a  reunion  with  whom  you  may  look  for 
ward  with  eager  and  well-founded  hope  :  whatever 
may  be  the  event,  do  not  delay  to  inform  me  of  it ; 
remember  that  I  must  weep  or  rejoice  with  you — 
that  the  light  which  shines  on  you,  will  send  its 
cljeering  ray  to  my  old  heart ;  or  if  there  must  be 
clouds  in  your  heaven,  that  they  will  overshadow 
me  too — for  we  have  the  same  horizon." 

Mrs.  Harrison's  advice  was  most  acceptable  and 
most  gratefully  received,  as  advice  always  is  when 
it  happens  to  coincide  with  the  strongest  inclina 
tions  of  the  heart.  When  the  lovers  reached  the 
house,  they  heard  the  bell  ringing  which  anouno 
ed  the  tea  hour,  and  perceived  that  the  company 
was  thronging  to  the  tea-room. 
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As  they  ascended  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  Wes- 
tall  said,  "  let  us  improve  the  present  opportunity. 
Ellen — the  east  parlour  is  vacant,  and  for  a  short 
time  at  least  we  shall  be  in  no  danger  of  interrup 
tion  there.  I  will  order  candles  while  you  go  for 
your  treasure." 

Ellen  assented — left  him,  and  reappeared  in  a 
few  moments  with  the  box  in  her  hand  :  her  cheeks 
were  alternately  deeply  flushed  and  deadly  pale. 
Westall  understood  too  well  the  source  whence  her 
feelings  flowed  to  attempt  to  check  them.  Ellen 
tried  to  unlock  the  box,  but  she  could  not — she 
shivered  with  emotion.  "Do  you  open  it,"  she 
said,  giving  it  to  Westall,  "  for  I  cannot." 

Westall  as  he  took  the  box  from  her,  perceived 
that  her  hands  were  as  cold  as  marble.  "  Had 
you  not  better  defer  this,  Ellen  ?"  he  asked. 

"  No,  no.  I  am  prepared  for  any  thing  now," 
she  replied,  sinking  on  her  knees  before  the  table 
on  which  Westall  had  placed  the  box. 

Westall  turned  the  key,  and  disclosed  to  her 
eager  eye  the  interior,  containing  nothing  but  a 
small  miniature  case. 

The  bright  glow  of  expectation  faded  from 
Ellen's  cheek.  "  Oh  my  mother  !  my  mother  !" 
she  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  in  which  bitter  disap 
pointment  and  tender  expostulation  mingled. 

Westall  took  her  clasped  hands  between  his— - 
both  were  silent  for  a  few  moments  :  he  then  said^ 
"  My  dear  Ellen,  do  not  distress  yourself  thus — 
have  not  your  fears  vanished  with  your  hop:e&-: 
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this  unforeseen  result  pains  you,  but  is  it  not  bet 
ter,  far  better,  than  much  that  you  have  appre 
hended  ?  and  severe  as  your  disappointment  is, 
Ellen,  will  you  not  be  consoled  by  the  devotion 
of  my  life  to  you  ?" 

Ellen  only  replied  by  laying  her  head  on  her 
hands  and  weeping  bitterly. 

Westall  proceeded  to  urge  every  consolation 
which  the  stimulated  tenderness  of  a  lover  could 
suggest,  but  Ellen  was  deaf  to  all  that  he  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  she  had  been  that  moment  torn  from 
the  bosom  of  her  mother,  and  was  left  alone  in  the 
universe. 

"Oh,  it  was  then  an  artifice,"  she  said:  "  Caroline 
Redwood  spoke  the  cruel  truth.  I  could  have 
borne  any  thing  but  this,"  she  continued,  with  an 
impetuosity  that  startled  Westall — "  for  this  I  was 
not  prepared." 

"My  mother!  must  I  never  vindicate — must  I 
never  speak  your  name  !" 

Again  and  again  she  took  up  the  box,  examined 
it  without  and  within,  and  dropping  it,  exclaimed, 
"  oh  my  mother,  is  this  all  ?" 

There  was  something  so  sacred  in  Ellen's  grief 
— something  so  touching  in  her  brief  expressions, 
and  in  the  indescribable  language  of  her  beautiful 
countenance,  that  even  her  lover,  whose  heart 
vibrated  to  every  pulsation  of  hers,  was  compelled 
to  silence. 

Mechanically  he  took  up  the  miniature  casfc, 
and  passing  his  eye  over  it,  he  perceived  a  frag* 
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ment  of  paper  adhering  to  the  edge  of  it,  on  which 
was  written  in  a  delicate  female  hand,  "  From 

my" the  remainder  of  the  sentence  had  been 

torn  off.  It  occurred  to  Westall  at  once  that 
there  might  have  been  some  foul  play,  and  he  was 
on  the  point  of  suggesting  his  conjecture  to  Ellen, 
when  they  were  both  startled  by  some  one  tapping 
at  the  door,  and  then  impatiently  opening  it. 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion,"  said  Miss  Campbell, 
instinctively  shrinking  back  and  then  advancing. 
;'  my  errand  admits  of  no  ceremony — Mr.  West- 
all,  you  must  go  immediately  to  Mr.  Redwood, 
his  servant  has  been  anxiously  looking  for  you — 
he  says  his  master  is  extremely  ill,  and  sends  to 
fintreat  you  not  to  delay  a  moment  to  come  to 
him." 

"  I  cannot  go  now,"  said  Westall,  insensible  for 
the  moment  to  any  suffering  but  Ellen's. 

"  You  must  go,"  said  Miss  Campbell,  with  an 
imperative  decision  which  indicated  that  she  had 
more  reason  for  her  urgency  than  her  words  ex 
pressed,  and  Westall  whispering  an  entreaty  to 
Ellen  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  her  again 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  left  the  ladies  to 
witness  a  scene  of  more  remediless  grief  than 
Ellen's.  Miss  Campbell  remained  for  a  few  mo 
ments  an  embarrassed  spectator  of  Ellen's  emo 
tion  :  it  surprised  and  affected  her  the  more, 
because  there  was  in  Ellen's  ordinary  manner 
such  an  instinctive  shrinking  from  the  display,  or 
i he  exposure  of  her  feelings.  Grace  was  not 
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however  of  a  temper  to  remain  for  any  length  of 
lime  a  silent  or  inactive  observer  of  a  friend's 
sufferings,  and  after  a  few  moments  she  kindly 
passed  her  arm  around  Ellen  and  said,  "  what 
rude  storm  has  assailed  you,  my  dear  Ellen  ?" 

Ellen  made  no  effort  to  reply,  and  after  a  little 
pause  her  friend  added,  "  though  you  will  not  let 
me  feel  with  you,  you  must  permit  me  to  think 
for  you,  Ellen — you  are  exposed  to  intrusion  here. 
Let  me  go  with  you  to  your  room — I  will  stipu 
late  to  make  no  demands — no  inquiries — only 
suffer  me  to  remain  with  you  till  you  are  more 
composed." 

Ellen  returned  the  pressure  of  her  friend's  hand 
in  token  of  her  acquiescence,  and  taking  up  once 
more  her  box  with  a  heart-bursting  sigh,  she  re 
treated  to  her  own  apartment  with  Miss  Campbell ; 
and  there,  after  having  recovered  from  the  first  shock 
of  her  disappointment,  she  rewarded  the  delicate 
kindness  and  affectionate  interest  of  her  friend  by 
confiding  to  her  the  few  particulars  of  her  long 
cherished  hopes,  and  the  final  utter  demolition  of 
them. 

And  now  we  must  leave  her,  listening  to  such 
consolation  as  the  inventive  mind  of  her  friend 
could  suggest,  while  we  follow  Charles  Westall  to 
the  apartment  of  Mr.  Redwood,  whom  he  found 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  greatest  agitation,  sup 
ported  by  his  servant. 

At  the  sight  of  Westall  he  sunk  into  a  chair, 
p*claiming,  « it  is  all  over,  Charles — she  has  gone 
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— she  has  left  me  to  die  here — gone  without  out 
parting  word — misguided  miserable  girl !" 

The  recollection  of  his  meeting  with  Miss  Red 
wood  darted  across  Westall's  mind,  and  he  com 
prehended  at  once, Mr.  Redwood's  emotion  and 
the  language  he  held. 

"  Impossible,  sir !"  he  said,  "  she  cannot  have 
gone  without  leaving  some  explanation — some 
communication  for  you — go  Ralph,  and  find  Miss 
Redwood's  servant,  and  bid  her  come  here." 

"  Find  Lilly  !"  replied  the  man,  "  I  might  a:- 
well  look  for  the  wind  that  blew  yesterday,  Mr. 
Westall ;  Lilly  has  gone  faster  one  way  than  Miss 
Caroline  has  the  other." 

"  Lilly  gone — and  not  with  her  mistress  ?  Do 
you  then,  Ralph,  go  yourself  to  Miss  Redwood's 
room,  and  look  on  her  dressing-table  ;  she  may 
possibly  have  left  a  letter  there  for  her  father." 

"  And  of  what  avail,  Charles,  if  she  has  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Redwood — "  what  explanation  can  soften  the 
terrible  truth  ?  but  go,  Ralph — go. 

The  man  obeyed,  but  not  till  he  had  whispered 
to  Westall,  "  keep  a  steady  eye  on  master  :  the 
fever  betimes  mounts  to  his  head,  and  then  he  is 
raving." 

The  man's  apprehensions  seemed  quite  superflu 
ous,  for  excepting  a  few  rational  exclamations, 
such  as  "  poor — poor  girl !"  "  Oh  God,  thou 
art  most  just !"  "Charles,  this  last  blow  is  too 
much  for  me  1"  M> .  Redwood  remained  silent 
till  the  servant  returned  holding  in  his  hand  a 
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large  pacquet,  which  he  said  *  might  be  for  master, 
though  there  was  no  writing  on  the  top  of  it.' 

Mr.  Redwood  snatched  it  from  him  and  broke 
the  seal.  As  he  unfolded  the  pacquet,  a  miniature 
rolled  from  it  on  to  the  floor,  and  Westall  picked 
it  up.  The  image  of  the  only  relict  in  Ellen's 
box  was  still  vivid  in  Westall's  mind,  and  it  was 
not  strange  that  he  should  have  instinctively  com 
pared  the  dimensions  of  the  miniature  with  the 
case  in  Ellen's  possession,  and  hardly  conscious  of 
the  several  links  in  the  chain  of  his  thoughts,  he 
turned  the  miniature  to  examine  the  back  of  it. 
The  upper  part  of  the  paper  that  had  been  pasted 
over  it,  was  torn  off,  and  on  that  remaining  was 
traced  in  the  same  hand-writing  that  was  on  El 
len's  fragment,  "  beloved  husband  to  his  faithful 
Mary." 

A  faint  light  dawned  on  Westall's  mind,  when 
his  attention  was  withdrawn  by  a  sudden  exclama 
tion  from  Mr.  Redwood. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,"  he  said,  "  what  does 
this  mean  ?  how  did  Caroline  get  possession  of 
these  papers  ?"  and  he  held  up  the  certificate  of 
his  marriage  with  Mary  Erwine,  and  the  letter  di 
rected  "  to  my  child."  "  Oh  Charles,"  he  added, 
"  my  head — my  head;"  and  he  pressed  both 
hands  to  his  head  as  if  his  thoughts  were  bursting 
it.  "  Oh  memory — memory  ! — think  for  me — 
tell  me  what  these  mean  ?" 

"Be   composed   sir," — I   beseech   you,"    said 
Westall,  in  the  calmest  tone  he  could  assume  :  then 
21*- 
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opening  the  letter,  he  glanced  his  eye  rapidly  over 
it,  refolded  it  and  paused  ;  he  could  not  speak  : 
his  first  impulse  was  to  fly  to  Ellen  and  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Redwood  was  her  father.  The  fearful 
wildness  of  Mr.  Redwood's  eye  still  fixed  in 
quiringly  on  him,  recalled  him  to  the  present 
necessity.  The  discovery  must  be  first  made  to 
him  ;  and  Westall  lost  every  other  consideration 
in  his  anxiety  to  make  the  communication  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of  Mr.  Red 
wood's  mind,  which  seemed  now  utterly  unable  to 
sustain  any  additional  excitement. 

He  still  hesitated  —  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Red 
wood  understood  his  apprehensions,  for  grasping 
his  hand,  he  said,  "  speak  quickly,  Charles,  while 
1  can  comprehend  you." 

"  Be  patient  sir  —  be  calm,  I  entreat  you,"  re 
plied  Westall  ;  "  there  is  a  blessing  —  an  unspeaka 
ble  blessing  in  reserve  for  you  —  this  letter  is  from 
Mary  Erwine  —  from  your  wife  to  her  child." 

"  To  her  child,  Charles  !  —  you  perplex  me—. 
you  disturb  me  ;  she  had  no  child." 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Redwood,"  replied  Westall,  "  almost 
choking  with  his  own  emotions,  "  her  child,  and 
God  be  praised,  that  child  lives  —  lives  to  love  and 
to  bless  you." 

"  What  is  it  you  mean,  Westall  ?  explain  your 
self,"  said  Mr.  Redwood,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

Westall  described  as  concisely  as  possible  the 
condition  in  which  he4  had  found  the  box  left  by 
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Ellen's  mother ;  and  he  read  aloud  some  passages 
of  the  letter  which  placed,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Redwood's  wife  left  a 
child,  and  that  that  child  was  Ellen  Bruce. 

Westall  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  allude  to 
the  mode  by  which  these  testimonials  must  have 
passed  into  Caroline's  possession. 

Mr.  Redwood  listened  in  breathless  silence,  till 
Westall  had  concluded.  Not  an  exclamation. 
nQt  a  sound  escaped  from  him,  save  the  audible 
beating  of  his  heart.  After  a  few  moments  he 
uncovered  his  face,  a  smile  passed  over  it  as  wild 
and  transient  as  the  flashings  of  lightning  on  the 
dark  cotid.  "  Send  for  Ellen,"  he  said,  the  effort 
to  speak  slowly  and  calmly  too  apparent  in  his 
voice  :  "  do  you  stay  with  me,  Charles — I  must 
not  be  left  alone  :  the  light  burns  dimly  here," 
he  added,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  head. 

"  Do  not  send  for  her  now,"  said  Westall,  givn 
this  night  to  tranquillity — to  happy  anticipations. 
To-morrow  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  see 
her." 

"  To-morrow !  now  or  never,  Charles  ;  send 
without  one  moment's  delay." 

Westall  took  out  his  pencil  to  write  a  note  to 
Ellen.  Mr.  Redwood  stopped  him :  "  No,  my 
dear  Charles,"  he  said,  "  go  yourself — the  poor 
child  will  need  some  preparation — she  will  need 
your  support.  I  shall  dc  well  enough — I  am  bet 
ter — much  better  now.'1 
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Westall  went  and  returned  with  Ellen,  in  a  space 
of  time  that  seemed  brief,  even  to  Mr.  Redwood. 
Ellen  was  as  pale  as  marble  ;  but  a  celestial  joy 
shone  in  her  face — she  sprang  towards  her  father  : 
he  rose,  stretched  out  his  arms  to  receive  her,  and 
folding  her  in  them,  they  wept  together. 

After  a  moment  he  started  back,  and  gazed 
wildly  on  Ellen.  "  Ellen  Bruce  my  child  ?"  he 
said — "  is  it  not  all  a  dream  ?  Speak  to  me,  Ellen 
— call  me  father — forgive  me  in  your  mother's 
name." 

Ellen's  resolution  forsook  her :  alarmed,  trem 
bling,  and  weeping,  she  sunk  on  her  knees ;  her 
father  shook  his  head,  and  would  have  stooped  to 
raise  her,  but  utterly  exhausted  by  the  conflict  of 
his  feelings,  he  leaned  on  Westall's  shoulder.  A 
single  look  from  Westall  roused  all  Ellen's  ener 
gies  ;  she  sprang  to  her  father's  aid,  and  assisted 
Westall  to  lay  him  on  the  bed. 

"  He  is  insensible  for  the  moment,"  whispered 
Westall,  "  but  he  will  soon  recover  his  conscious 
ness,  and  then,  my  dear  Ellen,  his  life — more  than 
life,  his  reason,  will  depend  on  your  fortitude  and 
calmness." 

Westall  then  gave  into  Ellen's  hands  the  minia 
ture,  the  certificate  and  the  letter — the  last  she 
kissed  again  and  again  poured  over  it  a  shower  of 
tears,  and  not  daring  then  to  trust  herself  to  look 
in  it,  she  placed  it  in  her  bosom. 

She  then  took  her  station  beside  her  father,  and 
watched  with  inexpressible  anxiety  every  variation 
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of  his  changeful  countenance.  He  soon  recover 
ed  sufficiently  to  speak,  but  his  first  words  con 
firmed  their  worst  fears  ;  for  they  were  the  ravings 
of  delirium.  He  laughed  and  wept  alternately — 
he  called  on  Ellen — on  her  mother — on  Westall ; 
but  most  frequently  and  with  most  impetuosity,  he 
demanded  Caroline.  He  seemed  to  imagine  that 
she  was  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  to  feel 
that  he  vainly  sought  to  rescue  her. 

So  much  did  his  madness  appear  to  be  stimula 
ted  by  this  fancy,  that  after  a  short  consultation 
Westall  and  Ellen  determined  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  induce  Miss  Redwood  to  return  imme 
diately,  to  try  what  effect  her  presence  might  pro 
duce  on  her  father.  Ralph  was  sent  to  ascertain, 
if  possible,  the  destination  of  the  fugitives ;  and 
having  succeeded  in  insinuating  himself  fnto  the 
confidence  of  one  of  Fitzgerald's  agents,  he  re 
turned  in  a  short  time  with  the  information,  that 
they  might  probably  be  found  at  a  village  inn,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  springs. 

WestalPs  next  care  was  to  determine  to  whom 
he  should  apply  to  undertake  so  delicate  an  em 
bassy,  and  while  he  was  deliberating,  Ellen  said, 
"  go  yourself,  1  beseech  you,  Mr.  Westall.  Ralph 
and  I  can  do  every  thing  here,  and  you,  and  you 
alone  can  persuade  Miss  Redwood  to  return — to 
return,"  she  added,  with  a  faltering  voice,  "  be 
fore  it  is  too  late." 

"  Alas  !  my  dear  Ellen,"  replied  Wrestall,  glanc 
ing  his  eye  at  Mr.  Redwood,  who  after  a  parox- 
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ysm  of  raving  had  sunk  on  his  pillow,  pale  and 
exhausted,  "  it  is  I  fear  already  too  late." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so — it  may  not  be — "  said 
Ellen,  and  she  bent  over  her  father  with  a  look  of 
great  anxiety,  then  turning  suddenly  to  WestalL 
"  we  may  at  least,"  she  said,  "  save  Caroline  from 
the  disgrace  that  must  fall  on  her,  if  it  is  known  that 
she  has  deserted  her  father  in  this  extremity." 

"Generous  being!"  exclaimed  Westall,  "you 
shall  be  obeyed,  but  I  cannot  leave  you  here 
alone." 

"  Ask  Grace  Campbell  then,  to  come  to  me — 
but  no,"  she  added,  looking  towards  the  bed  and 
observing  that  her  father  was  sinking  to  sleep, 
"  perfect  quiet  will  be  best — now  go,  and  God 
speed  you." 

Westall  departed,  admiring  with  enthusiasm  (as 
lovers  are  wont  to  admire  the  virtues  that  belong 
to  the  objects  of  their  tenderness)  the  self-com 
mand  of  Ellen,  and  the  generosity  with  which  she 
could  forego  at  this  crisis  of  her  life  the  indul 
gence  of  her  sensibilities,  to  consider  how  she 
might  preserve  the  honour  of  one  who  had  so  re 
lentlessly  inflicted  suffering  on  her. 

The  moment  Westall  left  her,  Ellen  sent  the  ser 
vant  into  an  adjoining  room  that  she  might  avoid 
the  risk  of  breaking  her  father's  slumbers  by  the 
slightest  noise.  Hour  after  hour  she  sate  on  his  bed 
side,  gently  chafing  his  icy  hands,  wiping  the  cold 
dew  from  his  forehead,  and  noting  every  breath  he 
struggled  to  inhale,  and  every  convulsive  motion 
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oi'  his  distorted  features.  At  length  his  feverish- 
ness  abated — he  ceased  to  be  restless — the  firm 
grasp  of  his  hand  relaxed — a  gentle  warmth  was 
diffused  throughout  his  system,  and  his  respiration 
became  quiet  as  an  infant's. 

Ellen  raised  her  hands  and  eyes  in  silent  and 
devout  thankfulness,  and  withdrawing  from  the 
bed,  she  took  from  her  bosom  her  mother's  letter, 
and  opened  it  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  awe,  of 
apprehension  and  of  tenderness. 

Could  it  be  otherwise  ?  it  was  the  record  of  the 
wrongs  of  her  departed  mother  first  to  be  learned 
in  the  presence  of  her  dying  father.  Repeatedly 
she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  letter,  but  they  were  so 
dimmed  with  her  tears,  that  she  could  not  distin 
guish  one  word  from  another.  At  last  an  intense 
interest  in  her  mother's  fate  subdued  every  other 
feeling,  and  she  succeeded  in  reading  the  letter 
which  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 


"  Methinks  if  ye  would  know 
Flow  visitations  of  calamity 
-Affect  the'pious  soul,  'tis  shown  ye  there  !" 

Soutricy. 


"  MY  CHILD — If  the  injunction  is  obeyed  with 
which  1  shall  consign  to  my  friend  the  box  that  is 
» to  contain  this  letter,  long  before  you  behold  it 
the  hand  that  now  traces  these  lines  will  have 
mouldered  to  dust — the  eye  that  now,  as  you  lie 
on  my  bosom,  pours  its  tears  like  rain  upon  your 
sweet  face,  shall  weep  no  more  for  ever  ;  and  the 
heart  that  now  throbs  with  hopes  and  fears  for  you, 
my  love,  shall  have  ceased  to  beat  with  mortal 
anxieties  and  mortal  hopes. 

"  Sweet  innocent — gift  of  God — image  of  imma 
culate  purity — thy  mother  would  preserve  thee,  an 
unsullied  treasure  for  the  riches  of  Christ's  king 
dom — a  stainless  flower  for  the  paradise  of  God  : 
thy  mother  would  shelter  thee  so  that  the  winds  of 
heaven  should  not  breathe  unkindly  on  thee.  But 
this  cannot  be.  Thou  must  be  exposed  to  the  dan 
gers  of  human  life,  solicited  by  its  temptations, 
and  pierced  by  its  sorrows — and  thy  mother,  thy 
natural  guard  and  shield,  must  be  taken  from  thee. 
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Thy   mother   can  do  nothing  for  thee Said  I 

nothing  ! — God  forgive  me.  I  can  do — I  have 
ilone  all  things — I  have  resigned  you  to  Him  whose 
protection  is  safety — whose  favour  is  life.  I  have 
believed  his  promises — I  have  accepted  his  offered 
mercy  ;  and  in  faith,  and  nothing  wavering,  I  have 
committed  my  orphan  child  to  Him.  And  now, 
though  thy  path  should  be  laid  through  the  waters, 
they  shall  not  overwhelm  thee,  and  through  the 
fire,  it  shall  not  kindle  upon  thee. 

"  My  child,  I  am  now  to  account  to  you  for  a 
resolution,  which,  should  it  please  God  to  preserve 
your  life,  must  materially  affect  your  future  des 
tiny. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  permit  no  unkind  thoughts 
of  your  mother  to  enter  your  gentle  bosom.  Re 
member  that  if  I  deprive  you  of  your  rights,  de 
grade  you  from  the  station  in  which  you  were 
born,  and  remove  you  from  honours  and  riches,  it 
is  that  you  may  become  an  *  heir  of  the  kingdom ;' 
remember  my  motive — read  the  brief  history  and 
unhappy  fate  of  your  mother,  and  you  will  not — 
must  not  blame  her. 

"  My  father's  name  was  Philip  Erwine.  He  was 
u  Scotchman  by  birth,  the  only  son  of  a  rich  and  re 
spectable  family.  He  was  educated  for  the  church, 
and  preparing  to  enter  life  with  the  most  happy 
prospects,  when  they  were  for  ever  clouded  by  a 
clandestine  marriage,  which  the  world  deemed  im 
prudent,  and  his  father  unpardonable,  with  a  por 
tionless,  obscure  girl,  whose  maiden  name,  Ellen 
VOL.  IT.  22 
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Bruce,  I  have  given  to  you.  My  grandfather  dis 
carded  his  son  from  his  home  and  his  affections, 
and  only  cherished  the  remembrance  of  this  one  act 
of  disobedience.  Oh  my  child,  the  pride  of  this 
world  is  cruel  tyranny  ! 

My  father  subsisted  for  some  months  on  scanty 
remittances  secretly  made  him  by  his  mother ; 
but  she  died  soon  after.  My  grandfather  married 

again had  more  children and  my  father, 

thus  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  a  reconciliation, 
emigrated  to  America.  My  parents  were  stran 
gers  in  a  strange  land,  and  obliged  to  meet  the 
evils  which  the  poor  and  friendless  must  always 
encounter.  My  father,  nursed  in  the  lap  of  indul 
gence,  sunk  under  privation,  and  became  utterly 
spiritless  and  dejected.  My  noble  mother,  with 
an  '  inborn  royalty  of  mind'  that  makes  the  trap 
pings  of  earthly  distinctions  seem  poor  indeed,  en 
dured  all  her  trials  without  a  murmuring  word,  or 
even  look.  She  made  incredible  exertions  for  the 
support  of  her  family,  and  maintained  an  outward 
cheerfulness,  while  her  heart  was  sinking  with  the 
consciousness  of  having  been  the  cause  of  my 
father's  calamities.  Her  health  and  life  were  the 
sacrifice.  I  have  since  heard  my  father  confess 
that  when  he  laid  her  in  the  grave,  he  was  first 
roused  to  a  sense  of  my  wants  and  his  duties. 

"  He  left  New-York,  the  scene  of  his  sufferings, 
and  fixed  his  residence  in  a  village  on  Long-Island 
Sound.  There  he  obtained  a  comfortable  living 
by  teaching  the  children  of  some  gentlemen  whosir 
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summer  residences  were  in  the  vicinage.  When 
ever  he  was  compelled  to  be  absent  from  me,  I  was 
left  in  the  care — the  vigilant,  maternal  care,  of  the 
kindest-hearted  woman  in  the  world,  who  after 
wards  married  a  Mr.  Allen,  and  went  to  reside 
in  Massachusetts.  I  was  the  constant  companion 
of  my  father's  solitude — the  consolation,  he  called 
me,  of  his  exile.  All  the  treasure  of  his  heart 
was  lavished  on  me :  I  was  the  refuge  of  his 
affections,  and  nurtured  with  a  thoughtful  tender 
ness  that  quite  disqualified  me  for  the  indifference 
of  a  selfish  world — quite  unfitted  me  for  the 
rude  storm  that  has  since  assailed  me,  and  before 
which  I  have  fallen. 

;-  My  father  was  a  good  man :  adversity  had 
made  him  an  humble  Christian  :  still  he  possessed 
the  pride  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  I,  his 
only  child,  was  the  object  of  all  that  pride.  Yes, 
my  love,  he  was  proud  of  thy  mother's  beauty 
— that  fatal  beauty  that  has  been  the  source  of  all 
my  griefs — that  beauty  which  is  now  perishing  by 
disease,  and  soon  will  be  quite  effaced  by  death. 
Thank  God,  I  was  never  proud  of  it :  in  my 
simplicity,  I  was  ignorant  of  its  value  and  its 
danger. 

"  My  father  would  sometimes  bewail  for  me  the 
loss  of  distinctions,  which  were  no  loss  to  me,  for 
[  had  never  known  them  ;  and  in  the  joj'ous  inde 
pendence  of  childhood,  I  could  frolic  away  his 
sadness,  and  prove  to  him,  by  the  contentment  of 
my  spirit,  the  vanity  of  his  desires. 
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"I  had  just  attained  my  fourteenth  year  when  I 
lost  my  father.  I  pass  over  that  period  of  im 
life.  My  support  —  my  defence  was  taken  from 
me  —  the  world  was  all  before  me,  and  I  would 
gladly  have  turned  back  and  laid  me  in  my 
father's  grave.  Thank  heaven,  my  child,  there  i? 
a  misery  you  cannot  feel  ! 

"  My  father  did  not  leave  me  without  a  provi 
sion.  Tender  as  the  parent  bird  that  plucks  the 
down  from  its  own  breast  to  feather  the  nest  for 
its  young,  he  had  practised  the  severest  economy  — 
deprived  himself  of  every,  the  least  indulgence. 
that  he  might  reserve  his  small  earnings  for  my 
sake. 

11  Mrs* 


- 
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had  left  me,  sent  me  to  a  boarding-school  to  ac 
quire  some  slight  accomplishments,  which  she 
hoped  with  the  solid  instruction  1  had  already  re 
ceived,  would  qualify  me  for  a  teacher,  and  thus. 
secure  to  me  the  means  of  permanent  independence* 
I  had  been  one  year  at  school  —  my  education  was 
finished,  or  rather  my  small  means  were  expended,, 
when  a  Mrs.  Westall  came  with  her  husband  from 
Virginia  to  visit  her  northern  friends.  Though  some 
years  older  than  I,  we  had  been  playmates  in  our 
childhood.  She  remembered  with  kindness  our 
youthful  intimacy.  My  youth  and  loneliness  inter 
ested  her  husband's  benevolent  heart:  he  invited  me 
to  accompany  his  wife  to  the  south,  and  promised  it 
I  became  dissatisfied  with  my  home  in  his  family  , 
lo  obtain  for  me  among  his  rich  neighbours  an 
agreeable  situation  as  a  teacher* 
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•"•  Now,  my  child,  your  mother  claims  your  pity, 
your  sympathy,  your  forgiveness,  while  you  read 
the  record  of  an  indiscretion  that  casts  her  into 
an  early  grave,  and  condemns  you  to  orphanage. 

"The  day  after  our  arrival  at  Mr.  Westall's 
plantation,  I  had  stolen  just  at  sunset  into  the  gar 
den  with  my  friend's  little  boy,  Charles  Westall — 
the  thought  of  this  child  throws  a  bright  gleam 
across  the  track  of  memory,  and  I  pause  to  dwell 
on  it  as  the  traveller  in  a  desert  lingers  to  pluck  a 
sweet  and  solitary  flower.  Scarcely  less  a  child 
than  himself,  I  was  the  favourite  companion  of  his 
sports.  He  had  chased  me  through  the  walks, 
and  having  caught  me,  he  made  me  kneel  on  a 
turfed  bank,  that  he  might,  as  he  said,  crown  me 
Iris  queen.  He  pulled  the  comb  from  my  hair, 
and  was  weaving  knots  of  honey-suckles  and  rose 
buds  among  my  curls,  when  we  were  startled  by 
the  rustling  of  the  branches  of  some  high  shrubs 
behind  which  we  had  retreated.  We  both  looked 
up  and  perceived  a  gentleman,  a  stranger,  gazing 
intently  on  us. 

*' Little  Charles  sportively  drew  the  branches 
around  me,  saying,  '  this  is  my  Mary,  my  queen — 
and  nobody  shall  look  on  her  till  she  is  crowned.' 

"  '  Such  a  nymph,'  said  the  stranger,  l  should 
have  a  guardian  angel  and  a  sylvan  veil.' 

"  These  were  the  first  words  I  ever  heard  from 
your  father ;  this  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him, 
and  from  this  moment  he  was  never  absent  from 
22* 
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my  thoughts :  wherever  I  was,  in  society  or  I» 
solitude,  Henry  Redwood's  voice  rung  in  my  ears  ; 
his  image  was  for  ever  before  me.  Look,  mv 
child,  at  the  picture  which  you  will  find  with  this 
letter :  look  on  these  eyes — the  lofty  brow— the 
mouth — and  then  imagine  what  this  face  must 
have  been  when  kindled  with  the  inspiration  of  the 
living  spirit. 

"  I  was  young  and  ignorant — artless  and  un 
suspicious — constantly  exposed  to  the  charms  oi' 
his  genius  and  accomplishments — to  the  fascina 
tions  of  his  tenderness — and  if  1  had  ever  doubted 
(which  I  did  not)  that  he  was  all  that  he  seem 
ed,  his  being  the  friend  of  Mr.  Westall  would  have 
quieted  my  fears. 

"  Here  I  have  paused  to  look  over  what  I  have 
written,  and  1  blush  at  my  own  inconsistency.  I 
blame  myself,  and  yet  I  seek  a  justification  in  my 
child's  eyes ;  this  is  natural,  for  alas,  the  heart  is 
deceitful.  But  I  will  do  so  no  more — I  will  tell  the 
simple  truth,  and  trust  to  my  child's  heart  to  plead 
for  her  mother. 

"Not  many  months  elapsed  before  I  married 
Mr.  Redwood  clandestinely,  and  without  much 
scruple  or  reluctance.  Every  sentiment  of  duty 
and  propriety  was  lost  in  the  fervour  of  a  first  at 
tachment,  and  in  the  fearless  confidence  which 
youth  and  love  inspired. 

"  He  urged  the  necessity  of  secresy,  and  assign 
ed  many  reasons  for  it.  I  received  them  implicit 
ly,  or  scarcely  listened  to  them,  for  I  had  cast  the 
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care  of  my  honour  and  happiness  upon  him,  and 
my  affection  was  unclouded  by  a  single  doubt  or 
anxiety. 

"  Soon  after  our  marriage  Mr.  Westall  died 
suddenly—the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Westall  detained 
me  with  her  for  some  time  :  I  then  left  her  to  take 
charge  of  the  children  of  a  Mr.  Emlyn,  whose 
plantation  adjoined  that  of  my  husband's  father. 
Our  opportunities  of  meeting,  though  somewhat 
diminished  by  my  residence  with  strangers,  were 
still  frequent,  but  they  exposed  me  to  suspicions 
and  remarks  that  made  me  miserable. 

"  The  last  time  I  saw  my  husband  I  confessed 
my  anxieties  to  him.  I  even  hinted  my  expecta 
tion  of  your  existence  ;  that  I  believe  he  did  not 
understand,  and  I  had  not  courage  to  explain  my 
self.  I  observed  that  he  felt  unusual  emotion  at 
parting  with  me,  and  the  next  morning  I  received 
the  information  that  he  had  gone  on  a  tour  of  plea 
sure  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  one  or  two  years. 
With  this  intelligence,  which  almost  deprived  me 
of  my  senses,  your  father  sent  me,  by  mistake,  some 
letters  that  had  passed  between  him  and  one  of  his 
friends,  from  which  I  discovered  that  while  he 
felt  some  tenderness  for  me,  he  regretted  that  he 
had  encumbered  himself  with  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  his  advancement  in  the  world. 

"  He  was  the  world  to  me — and  I  found  myself 
worse  than  insignificant  to  him.  Every  fibre  of 
my  affections  was  clasped  around  him,  and  [  was 
thus  in  a  moment  rudely  torn  away  :  poverty  I 
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had  never  dreaded — calamity  in  any  other  shape 
I  could  have  borne — but  I  merited  the  chastise 
ment.  I  also  discovered  from  these  fatal  letters  that 
your  father  was  an  unbeliever  ;  not  merely  that 
he  rejected  the  truths  of  revelation,  but  that  he 
could  even  treat  a  future  retribution  and  the  hope 
of  immortality  as  childish  illusions. 

"  Oh,  how  then  in  the  bitterness  of  my  sorrow 
and  disappointment  did  I  blame  myself  that  I  had 
so  long  forgotten  my  Christian  duty,  and  had 
looked  upon  my  husband's  indifference  to  religion 
(for  his  unbelief  I  never  suspected,)  as  what  was 
to  be  expected  in  a  young  man.  My  child,  I  de 
served  my  fate — I  was  born  of  a  Christian 
mother,  watched  and  guided  by  a  Christian  father 
—religious  principles  were  deeply  rooted  in  my 
heart ;  and  yet  for  a  while  every  thought  of  duty 
was  suspended — every  affection  was  melted  into 
one  deep  absorbing  passion — my  whole  existence 
was  resolved  into  one  sensation — alas,  this  it  is  to 
love ! 

"  As  soon  as  I  became  sufficiently  tranquil  to 
think  of  the  future,  I  took  a  resolution  to  go  to 
Philadelphia,  without  any  very  definite  purpose 
but  to  hide  myself  from  every  one  who  had  ever 
seen  me,  and  to  escape  from  a  scene  where  every 
object  renewed  my  anguish,  and  where  I  was  no 
longer  capable  of  performing  the  duties  I  had 
undertaken. 

"  Oh  that  terrible  journey  ! — I  was  alone  and 
unprotected,  and  so  young  and  so  wretched,  that 
every  body  noticed  me,  and  I  had  such  mortifica- 
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lions  and  trials  to  endure  !  But  I  will  not  make 
your  heart  bleed  by  relating  them — why  should  I : 
they  are  past  for  ever. 

"  The  journey  was  fatiguing  to  me — my  sorrows 
preyed  on  my  health,  and  before  I  reached  Phila 
delphia,  I  was  seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  which 
obliged  me  to  remain  at  a  gerrnan  settlement.  I 
recovered  partially  from  it,  but  it  left  my  mind  in 
a  state  of  alternate  apathy  and  insensibility, 
which  rendered  removal  impossible.  I  hired 
a  lodging  in  a  very  poor  german  family  where 
I  awaited  my  confinement.  I  was  careless  about 
my  life,  and  took  no  thought  for  my  health, 
which  ordinary  attention  might  perhaps  have  re- 
£*0!'f(!j  blU  !°»e-  fastings  and  sleepless  nights,  when 
my  weary  spirit  knew  no  rest,  have  wasted  my 
strength  ;  and  now  I  would  give  worlds  for  a  little 
space  of  that  life  which  my  wilful  neglect,  and 
my  guilty  despair  have  destroyed. 

"  Your  birth,  awakened  me  to  a  new  existence 
— breathed  a  new  spirit  into  me — created  ties 
to  life ;  and  from  the  first  moment  I  folded  you 
to  my  bosom,  I  would  have  accepted  existence  on 
any  terms  :  no  condition,  however  deserted  and 
neglected,  has  now  any  terrors  for  me.  All  other 
feelings  and  desires  are  extinguished  in  the  pure 
flame  of  maternal  love,  and  for  you,  my  child? 
alone  I  would  live. 

"  But  it  cannot  be — a  terrible  cough  racks  my 
frame — the  fires  of  consumption  are  kindled  on 
my  cheek,  and  every  day  I  see  and  feel  the  steady 
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and  sure  approach  of  death — I  weep  over  you, 
and  the  kind  creatures  that  are  about  me  weep  to 
see  me,  and  the  long  silent  watches  of  the  night  I 
pass  in  praying  for  you. 

"  In  my  still  solitude,  when  thou  wast  sleep 
ing  all  unconscious  on  my  bosom,  I  have  heard  a 
voice  saying  unto  me,  "  leave  thy  child  with  me." 
I  have  obeyed  the  voice — I  have  resigned  you  to 
the  protection  of  that  good  Being,  who  in  tender 
compassion  hast  declared  himself  the  orphan's  God. 

"  And  now  it  is  deeply  impressed  on  rny  mind 
that  I  ought  to  do  something  to  preserve  my  lamb 
from  the  danger  of  wandering  from  the  fold  of  the 
good  Shepherd.  Your  father,  by  deserting  me, 
has  forfeited  his  right  to  \7ou.  When  I  *™  T.CX 
longer  in  the  way  of  his  worldly  prospects,  his 
heart  may  be  touched  with  compunction  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  me  ;  you  might  awaken  a 
parent's  feelings,  and  he  might  invest  you  with 
your  rights. 

"  All  this  might  be — and  what  would  you 
gain  ?  the  unwilling  sufferance — the  scanty  fa 
vour,  it  may  be,  of  a  proud  and  selfish  family  ;  for 
such,  from  the  confession  of  your  father,  are  his 
connexions.  But  for  this  shall  I  expose  you  to 
the  danger,  the  almost  inevitable  certainty,  of 
alienation  from  the  Christian  hope  ? 

"  It  must  not  be — I  behold  something  in  your 
innocent  face — the  emblem  of  heaven — I  feel 
something  in  the  soft  touch  of  your  little  hand 
that  appeals  to  your  mother's  heart  to  direct  your 
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r.ourse  in  the  path  that  leads  to  the  mansions  in  our 
Father's  house. 

"  I  have  at  last  taken  an  immoveable  resolution 
to  keep  your  existence  a  secret  from  your  father, 
and  to  preserve  from  you,  and  from  every  one, 
the  knowledge  of  my  connexion  with  him  till  you 
are  of  an  age  when  you  will  be  secure  from  his 
influence — when  your  character  will  be  formed  by 
wise  and  Christian  care. 

"  You  must  not,  my  child,  think  hardly  of  me 
for  keeping  you  so  long  in  ignorance  of  your 
parentage — I  dare  not  leave  any  thing  to  hazard 
— the  very  young  do  not  know  how  to  choose 
good  from  evil,  and  heaven  preserve  you  from 
the  hard  school  of  experience  in  which  your  poor 
mother  has  been  taught !" 

Here  there  occurred  a  blank  in  the  letter ;  and 
the  remainder  (scarcely  legible)  was  as  follows. 

"  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  been  too 
weak  to  use  my  pen.  In  the  mean  time  my  kind, 
generous,  best  friend  Mrs.  Allen,  has  complied 
with  a  request  I  sent  her,  and  come  to  me  from 
her  distant  home.  Ah,  how  has  she  grieved  to 
find  me  so  sick,  and  in  this  mean  lodging ;  but  I 
have  not  suffered  from  its  poverty,  and  I  chose  it 
that  I  might  not  diminish  the  pittance  I  have  saved 
for  you — the  remnant  of  the  liberal  supply  my 
husband  sent  me  at  his  departure. 

"  I  have  found  in  this  humble  dwelling  all  the 
kindness  I  needed,  and  I  have  enjoyed  an  inward 
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peace  that  springs  from  the  reflection  that  1  have 
for  you,  my  child,  sacrificed  earth  to  heaven. 

"  Mrs.  Allen  remonstrates  with  me.  I  see  that 
she  thinks  I  have  been  so  long  lonely  and  sorrow 
ful  that  my  mind  is  not  quite  right,  but  she  is  mis- 
taken — I  am  sure  she  is  mistaken.  She  tells  me  that  I 
may  involve  you  in  many  embarrassments — she 
suggests  a  thousand  difficulties  that  may  occur, 
but  I  cannot  consider  them  now — I  cannot  go 
back  to  the  world — my  thoughts  are  all  the  other 
way. 

"  She  does  not  oppose  me  any  longer,  but  has 
most  solemnly  promised  to  fulfil  my  wishes,  though 
she  still  calls  them  strange  arid  singular.  She  says 
I  am  young-  -I  am  young  in  years,  but  in 
the  last  twelve  months  I  have  grown  very  old.  Oh 
to  the  wretched,  hours  are  years,  and  weeks  are 
ages  ! 

"  She  begs  me  to  be  governed  by  her  discre 
tion,  but  I  cannot. 

"  She  knows  not — no  one  knows — how  to  look 
upon  the  troubled  and  vanishing  dream  of  this 
life,  till  the  light  of  another  falls  upon  it.  No  one 
knows  how  mean  every  thing  that  is  transient  and 
perishable  appears  to  me — how  insignificant  the 
joys,  nay  even  the  sufferings  that  are  past,  as  I 
stand  trembling  on  the  verge  of  that  bright  world 
of  innocence  and  safety,  where  I  hope  to  appear 
with  the  child  God  has  given  me. 

"  My  last  prayer  will  be  for  you,  my  child — and 
for  your  father — God  have  mercy  on  him  !'" 
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Every  word  of  this  letter,  which  may  appeal- 
very  long  and  tedious  to  an  indifferent  reader,  sunk 
deep  into  Ellen's  heart.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the 
book  of  providence  was  unsealed  and  open  before 
her,  and  as  the  bright  light  fell  on  the  path  by 
which  she  had  been  led  to  the  present  period  of  her 
existence,  '  Oh  my  mother  !'  she  exclaimed,  *  hast 
thou  not  been  with  me  a  guardian  spirit  to  lead 
me  by  the  way  which  was  disclosed  to  thy  pro 
phetic  eye  ?' 

Her  emotions  were  deep  and  indescribable — 
stronger  than  any  other  were  gratitude  to  her 
mother,  and  admiration  of  the  courage  and  single- 
heartedness  with  which  she  had  renounced  the 
world  for  her. 

'  I  might,'  she  thought,  '  like  Caroline,  have 
been  the  slave  of  the  world — the  victim  of  folly  : 
I  might  have  followed  my  poor  father  through  the 
dark  and  dreary  passages  of  unbelief,  but  for  that 
good  part  which  my  sainted  mother  chose  for 
me.' 

A  thousand  reflections  crowded  on  her  mind: 
but  gratitude  for  the  past — her  own  bright  hopes  of 
the  future — every  other  feeling  was  soon  lost  in 
an  extreme  solicitude  for  her  father's  recovery. 

She  knelt  by  his  bed-side But  there  are  feel 
ings  too  sacred  to  be  drawn  from  their  silent 
sanctuary — there  are  services  too  hallowed  to  be 
described.  They  are  seen  in  secret,  and  rewarded, 
as  Ellen's  were,  openly. 

VOL.  II.  23 
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We  must  now  recur  to  Caroline,  who,  on  re- 
entering  her  own  room,  was  startled  by  the 
spectacle  of  her  dressing-case — the  lid  open,  and 
pacquet  and  purse  gone.  She  seized  the  dressing- 
case,  emptied  out  every  article  it  contained,  in  the 
vain  hope  that  in  some  corner  the  treasure  might 
lurk,  but  fruitless  was  the  search,  and  she  dropped 
it  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  had  the  wretch  taken  any 
thing  else — my  money — my  trinkets — any  thing 
but  this — the  loss  of  this  may  ruin  me." 

While  she  was  thus  bewailing  her  calamity, 
she  heard  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door,  and  on  opening 
it  Ellen  appeared.  Caroline  started  back,  and. 
said  haughtily,  "  Has  Westall  sent  you  to  me, 
Miss  Bruce  f — I  could  have  dispensed  with  this 
favour." 

"  No,  Miss  Redwood,"  replied  Ellen,  advanc 
ing  into  the  room  with  an  air  of  dignity  and  gen 
tleness,  "  I  have  come  here  on  my  own  errand — 
Caroline,  your"  -  here  for  the  first  time  there  was 
a  slight  tremulousness  in  her  voice,  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  she  added,  "  our  father" — 

"  You  have  it  then  ??J  shrieked  Caroline. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Ellen,  "  I  have  it — Providence 
has  restored  to  me  my  right ;  but  you,  Caroline, 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  me — let  the  past  be  for 
ever  forgotten.  Our  father,  Mr.  Westall,  and  my 
self,  are  all  that  know  where  these  precious  docu 
ments  were  found  :  and  is  not  the  secret  safe  with 
us  ?  We  are  the  persons  most  concerned  for  your 
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honour — are  we  not?     Forget  the  past  then,  and 
regard  me  without  fear  or  distrust." 

Caroline  was  touched  with  Ellen's  generosity, 
and  deeply  mortified,  for  the  moment  at  least,  at 
the  wrong  she  had  done  her. 

"  I  never  meant,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
command  her  voice  sufficiently  to  put  the  words 
together,  though  in  the  most  embarrassed  and 
stammering  manner,  "  I  never  meant,  Ellen,  to 
keep  those  papers  from  you  for  ever.  I  do  not 
believe  1  should  have  kept  them  so  long,  but  I 
thought  that  you  could  not  suffer  from  the  loss  of 
that  which  you  were  ignorant  you  possessed  ;  and 
1  knew  that  when  papa  discovered  you  were  his 
child,  he  would  care  nothing  for  me.  It  was  un 
certain,  you  know,  for  a  long  time,  which  of  us 
Westall  preferred,  and  though  I  have  since  felt  a 
perfect  indifference  for  him,  I  did  then  wish — at 
least  I  should  not  have  disliked  his  addresses,  and 
I  was  sure  if  papa  knew  all,  he  would  throw  his 
influence  into  your  scale,  and  then  Charles  Westall 
would  have  no  reason  for  preferring  me,  as,  your 
rights  acknowledged,  your  fortune  would  be  equal 
to  mine,  and  that  I  could  not  but  think  very  unfair, 
as  nearly  all  papa's  fortune  came  from  my  mother, 
and  yours,  you  know,  was  quite  pennyless." 

Self-justification  is  the  natural  tribute,  even  in 
the  most  hopeless  circumstances,  to  the  law  of 
rectitude  written  on  the  heart.  Lame  and  impo 
tent  as  was  Caroline's  attempt  to  justify  herself. 
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Ellen  replied  without  appearing  to  notice  any  of 
its  inconsistencies. 

"  You  have  not,"  she  said,  "  rightly  judged  me, 
Caroline.  If  you  could  have  imagined  the  joy — 
the  gratitude  I  have  felt  this  evening,  you  would 
not,  I  am  sure  you  would  not,  have  deferred  my 
happiness.  My  mother's  name  is  vindicated — 
sanctified  my  faith  has  always  held  it ;  but  it  is  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion  or  imputation. 
You  know  not,  Caroline,  how  should  you  know  ? 
the  dreadful  solitude  of  living  without  a  natural 
tie  to  your  fellow-creatures.  You  know  not  the 
exquisite  sensations  I  have  felt  this  night,  even 
amidst  afflicting  fears,  beside  my  father's  bed." 

Ellen's  emotion  checked  her  utterance  for  a  mo 
ment  :  she  then  added,  "  Caroline,  it  is  best  that 
we  should  understand  one  another  perfectly.  Your 
mother's  fortune  is  as  entirely  yours  as  if  I  had  ne 
ver  had  an  existence.  I  have  not  the  right,  and, 
certainly,  I  have  not  the  wish  to  interfere  with  your 
inheritance  in  the  smallest  degree.  All  that  I  co 
vet,  is  an  equal  share  of  our  father's  affections : 
your  confidence  I  hope  to  win ;  your  sisterly  af 
fection  I  will  try  to  deserve." 

After  a  short  pause  Ellen  added  in  conclusion, 
**  there  is  one  arrangement,  Caroline,  which,  if  I 
insist  on  controlling,  you  must  not  think  I  too  soon 
assume  the  rights  of  an  elder  sister.  It  is  my  wish 
that  our  relationship  should  remain  a  secret  for 
ihe  present." 
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Caroline  looked  astonished.  Ellen,  without 
seeming  to  notice  her  surprise,  proceeded,  "  in  the 
present  state  of  my  feelings  I  wish  particularly  to 
avoid  observation  and  remark.  The  avowal  of 
my  engagement  with  Mr.  Westall,  and  your  friend 
ship,  will  give  me  a  right  to  share  with  you  the 
care  of  our  father.  Should  he  not  recover,  the  se 
cret  shall  never  be  divulged — it  is  enough  that  I 
know  it — for  worlds  I  would  not  cast  a  shadow 
over  his  fair  name." 

In  assigning  her  motives,  Ellen  had  avoided 
any  reference  to  what  she  knew  must  be  Caroline's 
wishes  on  the  subject.  Caroline  felt  this  delicacy 
to  her  heart's  core ;  she  was  subdued  by  the  pure 
goodness  of  Ellen  ;  she  felt  the  influence  of  the 
holy  principle  that  governed  her  sister's  mind,  anc( 
penetrated  with  a  poignant  contrition  like  that 
which  made  the  Egyptian  king  exclaim,  *  truly,  I 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  your  God  and  against 
you ;'  she  sunk  on  her  knees — the  pride  and  haugh 
tiness  of  her  soul  were  vanquished — she  stretched 
out  her  arms  with  an  almost  oriental  abjectness. 
Ellen  raised  her  and  clasped  her  arms  around  her. 
It  may  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  the  beautiful 
sisters  were  a  spectacle  at  which  heaven  might  re 
joice  ;  for  they  seemed  to  embody  penitence  and 
perfect  love. 

"  Oh  Ellen  !"  exclaimed  Caroline,  as  soon  as  she 
could  speak,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  will  not  after 
all   triumph   over   me  ?      Can  you   forgive   my 
23* 
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slights — my  insults .?  Can  you  forget  the  wrong  I 
have  done  you  ?" 

"  All  is  forgiven — all  forgotten,"  replied  Ellen  ; 
"  think  no  more  of  it,  Caroline.  Let  us  now  think 
of  nothing  but  how  we  shall  best  minister  to  our 
father's  restoration;  for  this  we  will  unite  our 
hearts  and  efforts.  Let  us  go  together  to  his 
room." 

"  Yes,  I  will  go — I  will  do  every  thing  you  ask 
of  me,  Ellen,"  said  Caroline ;  but  first  tell  me,  for 
I  never  can  speak  on  the  subject  again,  first  tell 
me  where  those  papers  were  found.  Did  Lilly  give 
them  to  you  f " 

Ellen  could  not  satisfy  Caroline's  curiosity  to 
know  the  particulars  of  her  servant's  unfaithful 
ness.  She  could  only  inform  her  that  the  pacquet 
had  been  found  in  her  apartment. 

The  truth  was,  that  Lilly,  during  her  northern 
summer,  had  formed  too  intimate  an  acquaintance 
with  i  the  mountain  nymph,  sweet  liberty,'  and  had 
conceived  too  strong  a  friendship  for  her  to  be 
willing  ever  again  to  leave  her  dominions. 

She  had,  too,  in  imitation  of  her  mistress,  been 
carrying  on  a  snug  love  affair  of  her  own  with  the 
servant  of  a  West  India  planter  then  at  Lebanon. 
Miss  Redwood's  clandestine  arrangements  were  the 
signal  for  the  execution  of  Lilly's  plans,  and  they 
afforded  an  insurance  from  the  danger  of  immedi 
ate  pursuit — the  only  security  she  needed. 

Lebanon  is  a  border  town,  and  the  boundary  line 
of  New-York  once  passed  and  Massachusetts  en 
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lered,  Lilly  was  assured  of  the  protecting  hospi 
talities  of  the  people  of  her  own  colour ;  and  it  had 
even  been  hinted  to  her,  that  in  case  her  retreat  was 
discovered,  the  white  inhabitants  would  be  very 
backward  to  enforce  her  master's  rights. 

Thus  encouraged,  Lilly  availed  herself  of  the 
propitious  moment  of  Caroline's  departure,  sub 
tracted  the  purse  from  the  dressing-case,  and  not 
wishing  to  encumber  herself  with  any  superfluity, 
she  left  the  dressing-case,  and  in  her  haste  left  it 
open,  and  made  good  her  retreat. 

What  particular  grounds  there  might  have  been 
in  this  instance  for  the  intimations  given  to  Lilly, 
we  cannot  say ;  but  it  must  be  confessed,  that  our 
northern  people  are  quite  careless  of  the  duty  of 
protecting  slave  property,  and  that  they  manifest  a 
provoking  indifference  to  the  rights  and  losses  of 
slave-holders.  Indeed,  so  notorious  is  their  fault 
in  this  particular,  that  their  southern  brethren  sel 
dom  run  the  risk  of  an  irrecoverable  loss  by  ex 
posing  their  servants  to  the  danger  of  an  atmos* 
phere  infected  with  freedom ;  and  those  among  them 
who  possess  the  greatest  abundance  of  these  riches, 
which  emphatically  take  to  themselves  wings  and 
.  fly  away,  prudently  make  their  northern  tours  at 
tended  by  white  servants. 

The  sisters  found  their  way  through  the  dimly 
lighted  passages  to  their  father's  apartment.  Wes- 
tall  met  them  at  the  door  ;  he  perceived,  at  a  sin 
gle  glance,  that  all  was  right  between  tbem. 
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"  Thank  heaven,"  said  he,  "  you  are  both  here  : 
your  father  has  just  pronounced  your  names," 

"  Is  he  conscious  ?"  whispered  Ellen. 

"  I  do  not  know  ;  but  he  seems  quite  calm  and 
refreshed." 

Caroline  and  Ellen  approached  the  bed  together. 
Mr.  Redwood  looked  at  them  with  an  expression 
of  surprise  and  inquiry,  and  a  slight  convulsion 
agitated  his  face.  They  both  bent  over  him  and 
kissed  him.  He  joined  their  hands,  clasped  them 
in  his,  and  raised  his  eyes — peace,  gratitude,  and 
devotion,  spoke  in  them.  He  said  nothing  ;  he 
seemed  to  fear  the  effort  to  speak.  After  a  few 
moments  he  relinquished  the  hands  of  his  children 
and  closed  his  eyes.  Tears  stole  through  his  eye 
lids,  and  a  sweet  serenity  overspread  his  counte 
nance. 

"  This  is  heaven's  own  peace,"  whispered  Wes- 
tall ;  "  the  world  cannot  give  it — the  world  cannot 
take  it  away." 
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And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  bis  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 

His  clearer  reason. 

Tempest. 

Heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 

Kins  John. 


THE  night  and  its  afflictions,  which  we  have  just 
faithfully  recorded,  passed  away,  'and  joy  came 
with  the  morning.  Mr.  Redwood's  condition  was 
already  much  amended.  He  experienced,  to  its 
full  extent,  the  restorative  power  of  happiness.  His 
disease  had  been  more  moral  than  physical,  and  it 
yielded  to  moral  influences. 

Without  superstition  one  might  have  believed 
that  Ellen  possessed  a  '  healing  gift,5  so  beneficent 
was  the  effect  of  her  vigilant  care.  She  was  con 
stantly  at  her  father's  bedside,  ministering  to  his 
mind  and  body,  and  performing  all  those  tender 
and  soothing  offices  which  the  sick  so  often  feel  to 
be  more  efficacious  than  the  most  skilfully  com 
pounded  drugs. 

She  never  left  her  father's  room  but  for  the  pur 
pose  of  renovating  her  strengh  and  spirits  by  a 
few  turns  on  the  piazza  with  Westall,  If  her  lover 
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ever  thought  that  her  filial  duty  abstracted  her  too 
much  from  the  reciprocation  of  their  mutual  feel 
ings,  (a  natural  jealousy,  for  a  man  is  never  satis 
fied  without  expressing  what  a  woman  is  content 
with  feeling,)  he  was  quite  consoled  when,  during 
these  brief  interviews,  he  listened  to  the  detail  of 
her  feelings  in  relation  to  himself — of  her  hopes  and 
misgivings ;  in  short,  to  that  whole  history  of  the 
heart  which  is  such  delightful  music  to  the  lover's 
ear — and  such  very  dull  music  to  every  other. 

Ellen  communicated  to  Mrs.  Westall  and  Miss 
Campbell  the  discovery  of  her  parentage.  Both, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  received  the  intelli 
gence  with  inexpressible  delight :  all  human  hap 
piness  must  be  qualified,  arid  lhat  of  the  two  ladies 
was  considerably  abated  by  Ellen's  injunction  to 
temporary  secresy,  and  by  her  passing  without  the 
slightest  notice  over  the  particulars  that  led  to  the 
discovery.  After  Ellen  had  concluded  her  commu 
nication  and  had  received  the  embraces  and  con 
gratulations  of  her  friends,  Grace  Campbell's  smiles 
triumphed  over  the  tears  with  which  they  had  been 
conflicting,  and  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Westall  and 
said,  "  Well,  my  dear  madam,  I  suppose  you  and 
1  must  put  down  all  of  mother  Eve  within  us,  for 
no  evil  spirit  will  enter  this  paradise  that  Ellen  has 
conjured  about  her,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
relieve  our  curiosity." 

"  And  my  dear  friends,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  content  to  endure  that  curiosity  which 
could  only  be  relieved  by  an  evil  spirit." 
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**  Oil,  I  don't  know — at  any  rate,  I  had  rather 
not  be  tempted,"  replied  Miss  Campbell.  "  But, 
my  dear  Ellen,  as  we  are  not  permitted  to  see  the 
ring  or  lamp — the  magic  means,  whatever  they  may 
be,  by  which  you  have  attained  the  happy  finale  of 
your  fairy  tale — do  gratify  me  in  one  particular — 
suffer  me  to  produce  a  grand  sensation  once  in  my 
Jife — allow  me  to  proclaim  you  Ellen  Redwood  be 
fore  the  world  and  in  the  presence  of  your  disdain 
ful  sister  ?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  And  why  not  ?" 

"  Because,  my  sister  is  no  longer  disdainful,  but 
kind  and  affectionate  ;  and  besides,  my  dear  Grace, 
you  know  that  I  have  a  rustic  aversion  to  notorie 
ty  ;  and  more  than  all  that,  our  arrangements  are 
already  made.  Should  my  father  continue  to  con 
valesce  as  rapidly  as  he  has  done  for  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  he  will  be  able  to  leave  here  on 
Thursday  next,  one  week  from  this  day — the  day 
appointed  for  the  departure  of  your  party.  Caro 
line  and  Fitzgerald  are  to  be  married,  quite  pri 
vately,  in  my  father's  room,  on  Wednesday  morn 
ing,  and  are  to  proceed  immediately  to  Canada  ; 
and  I  am  to  resign  the  place  your  aunt  kindly  of 
fered  me  in  her  carriage,  and,  with  your  leave,  Mrs. 
Westall,  am  to  occupy  that  which  Caroline  vacates 
in  our  father's." 

"  A  most  delightful  arrangement,"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Westall. 
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"  A  delightful  arrangement  to  you  ladies  doubt 
less,"  said  Miss  Campbell ;  "  but  I  confess  I  do 
not  feel  particularly  flattered  that  Ellen  should  se 
ver  herself  from  our  party  with  so  much  noncha 
lance,  and  form  her  exquisite  plans  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  us." 

"  You  have  not  heard  all  our  plans,  my  dear 
Grace,"  replied  Ellen,  with  slight  embarrassment ; 
"  we  have  been  compelled  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case  to  form  them  hastily :  my  father  has  express 
ed  a  wish  that  Caroline  and  I  should  be  married  at 
the  same  time ;  to  this  I  could  not  consent ;  my 
duty  to  Mrs.  Harrison — my  affection  for  her,  for 
bids  it.  My  father  is  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
go  to  Lansdown,  that  he  may  see  my  beloved 
friend,  and  express  his  gratitude  for  her  maternal 
kindness  to  his  child." 

Ellen  hesitated,  and  Miss  Campbell  said,  "  this 
is  all  very  pretty  and  very  proper,  but  still  there 
is  no  consolation  for  my  self-love." 

"  You  have  not  heard  Ellen  out,  Miss  Camp 
bell,"  interposed  Mrs.  Westall ;  "  the  most  agree 
able  part  of  all  these  arrangements  is  yet  to  come  ; 
a  part,  which  in  right  of  Charles  Westall's  mo 
ther,  I  have  already  been  consulted  on.  My  dear 
Ellen,  I  will  take  pity  on  your  girlish  reluctance 
to  come  to  the  point,  and  just  tell  Miss  Campbell, 
in  direct  terms,  that  your  wedding  is  to  be  cele 
brated  at  Lansdown,  on  the  first  day  of  Sep 
tember." 
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"  Since  Mrs.  Westall  has  helped  me  on  so  far, 
my  dear  Grace,"  said  Ellen,  "  I  will  come  to  that 
point  to  which  all  this  preamble  has  tended,  and  in 
as  direct  terms  as  Mrs.  Westall's,  beg  the  favour  of 
you  to  persuade  your  aunt  to  accommodate  her 
progress  to  our  snail's  pace,  in  order  that  I  may 
have  your  support  as  my  bride's-maid." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Ellen.  Now  /  can 
perceive  that  your  arrangements  are  all  delightful. 
Persuade  my  aunt ! — bless  her,  I  can  persuade  her 
to  any  thing  ;  and  if  I  could  not,  I  would  poison  the 
horses — bribe  the  coachman  to  turn  the  carriage 
off  some  of  your  northern  precipices — any  thing 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  married  to  Charles 
Westall."  After  an  instant's  pause  Miss  Camp 
bell  added,  "  in  romance  all  the  business  of  life 
ends  with  a  wedding,  but  in  real  life  that  seem? 
to  be  the  starting  point.  Now,  as  I  am  a  little 
worldly  in  my  views,  I  should  like  to  know,  Ellen, 
whether  you  and  Westall  are  going  to  set  up  house- 
'keeping  in  the  Harrison  mansion,  and  live  upon 
love  and  verses,  as  Miss  Debby  would  say  ?" 

Ellen  assured  Miss  Campbell  that  she  had  no 
such  romantic  views,  that  on  the  contrary  all  due 
respect  had  been  paid  to  their  temporal  affairs. 
She  informed  her  that  on  account  of  Mr.  Red 
wood's  health,  they  were  to  pass  the  winter  in 
Virginia — that  in  the  spring  they  were  to  return  to 
New-England — that  Mr.  Westall  was  then  to  form 
a  partnership  which  had  long  been  projected  with 
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an  eminent  lawyer,  and  enter  upon  the  business  of 
his  profession. 

"  My  prudence  is  quite  satisfied,"  said  Miss 
Campbell,  when  Ellen  had  concluded :  "  and 
now,  my  dear  friend,  tell  me,  are  you  never  to  ap 
pear  as  Ellen  Redwood  ?" 

"  My  father  insists  on  my  bearing  that  name 
from  the  moment. we  leave  Lebanon." 

"  That  is  as  it  should  be,"  said  Miss  Campbell 
— and  the  ladies  separated. 

Fitzgerald,  who  had  felt  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  events  which  he  could  not  control,  passed  a 
week  of  impatience  and  anxiety :  but  a  week, 
;  though  it  may  be  tedious,  cannot  be  long,'  and 
the  day  arrived  that  was  to  assure  his  right  to  Ca 
roline  Redwood.  There  were  some  indications 
that  it  might  not  have  been  impossible  to  persuade 
the  young  lady  to  retract  her  engagement,  but  it 
seems  that  her  friends  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
to  interfere,  for  they  never  spoke  to  her  upon  the 
subject. 

Ten  o'clock  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  mar 
riage  ceremony,  and  at  that  hour  Fitzgerald  led 
Caroline  into  her  father's  apartment. 

Ellen,  Westall,  and  his  mother  were  there, 
awaiting  them.  Mr.  Redwood  was  sitting  on  his 
easy-chair,  his  health  and  spirits  obviously  artd 
surprisingly  renovated.  He  had  summoned  all 
his  fortitude  for  the  occasion  ;  but  he  shuddered 
when  he  saw  his  daughter  come  into  his  presence 
for  (he  last  time,  and  thought  of  the  probable  des- 
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liny  to  which  he  was  about  to  resign  her.  She 
had  never  looked  so  lovely  as  at  this  moment-r 
.the  events  of  the  preceding  week  had  softened  her 
heart,  and  touched  her  beautiful  face  with  a 
moral  expression. 

Mr.  Redwood  received  Fitzgerald  with  polite 
ness,  rather  chilled  by  extreme  reserve.  He  drew 
Caroline  to  him,  and  put  his  arm  around  her — 
"  My  dear  child,"  he  said,  "  before  the  clergyman 
is  admitted,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  you.  We 
have  already  exchanged  forgiveness — mutual  it 
should  not  have  been,  but  that  you  made  it  so,  for 
my  parental  faults  met  with  their  just  retribution 
in  your  breach  of  filial  duty — that  is  all  past,  and 
we  will  forget  it  if  we  can. 

"  Caroline,  I  have  made  Ellen  acquainted  with 
your  generous  wish  that  a  large  portion  of  your 
fortune  should  be  conveyed  to  her ;  but  Ellen  is  a 
nice  casuist,  and  she  has  convinced  me  that  I  have 
no  right  to  make  any  disposition  of  a  property 
which  descends  to  you  from  her  mother." 

"  Oh  Ellen  !"  whispered  Caroline  to  her  sister, 
"  will  you  not  allow  me  to  make  some  atonement 
to  you  ?" 

"  My  dear  Caroline,"  replied  Ellen,  "  if  I 
needed  an  atonement,  your  kindness  and  confi 
dence  are  an  ample  one — that  I  have  accepted — 1 
can  accept  no  other." 

"  My  small  patrimonial  inheritance,"  resumed 
Mr.  Redwood,  "  has  been  increased  by  the  lega- 
cy  of  an  uncle,  and  though  my  fortune  is  still  mo- 
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derate,  it  is  quite  adequate  to  my  own  wants,  and 
to  Ellen's  very  moderate  desires.  Captain  Fitz 
gerald,  my  dear  Caroline,  must  pardon  me,  if  I 
avail  myself  of  my  right  to  remain  your  steward 
during  my  life.  The  income  of  your  fortune  shall 
be  regularly  transmitted  to  you,  wherever  your 
husband's  destiny  may  take  you.  God  grant  thai 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  his  country  may 
enable  him  to  perform  his  promise  to  resign  hi> 
commission,  and  come  and  reside  among  us." 

After  a  brief  pause,  Mr.  Redwood  continued, 
"  I  am  now  going,  my  dear  child,  to  bestow  on 
you  an  inestimable  treasure,"  he  put  into  her 
hands  the  bible  he  had  received  from  Ellen,  "  this 
your  sister  gave  to  me  with  prophetic  benevolence 
— she  knows  that  her  purpose  has  been  accom 
plished — the  dark  shadows  of  unbelief  have  pass 
ed  from  my  mind  for  ever — the  terrors  that  threat 
ened  to  annihilate  my  reason  are  vanquished — the 
life-giving  truths,  and  immortal  hopes  of  that  book 
have  translated  me  from  darkness  to  light.  My 
friends,"  he  added  with  increased  energy,  "  you 
know  not  what  it  is  to  endure  the  evils  of  life  with 
the  horrible  belief  that  the  grave  is  the  place  of 
final  extinction — of  eternal  death ;  neither  can  you 
know,"  and  a  divine  joy  seemed  to  illuminate  his 
countenance,  "  neither  can  you  know  the  rest  of 
my  wearied  spirit — the  gratitude  I  feel  to  the 
blessed  Redeemer — the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  then  said,  "  re- 
reive  my  blessing,  my  child,  and  remember  that  it 
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is  my  last  injunction  that  you  make  this  book  your 
guide." 

Caroline,  deeply  affected,  knelt  before  her  fa 
ther — Ellen  sunk  on  her  knees  beside  her,  and 
clasping  her  arm  around  her  sister,  she  raised  her 
tearful  eyes  to  Mr.  Redwood,  "  severed— stran 
gers,"  she  said,  "  as  we  have  been  on  earth,  we 
may  yet  be  a  family  in  heaven." 

"  God  grant  it,  my  children  !"  responded  her 
father  fervently,  and  for  a  few  moments  he  bent 
his  head  in  silence  over  his  daughters:  he  then 
raised  them,  gave  Caroline's  hand  to  Fitzgerald, 
and  Ellen's  to  Westall. 

The  clergyman  was  summoned— the  nuptial 
ceremony  performed — Caroline  received  the  fare 
well  embraces  of  her  friends,  and  left  them  for 
ever. 

We  fancied  we  had  finished  our  humble  labours, 
when  by  a  lucky  chance  a  letter,  written  by  De 
borah  Lenox,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Charles  West- 
all,  ,  Massachusetts,  fell  into  our  hands. 

As  it  was  written  nearly  two  years  subsequent  to 
the  date  of  these  memoirs,  and  contained  some 
interesting  notices  of  the  personages  that  figure  in 
them,  we  immediately  transmitted  it  to  our  printer. 
It  was  sent  back  with  a  respectful  request  from  the 
compositors  of  the  press,  (those  accomplished  or- 
thographers)  that  the  spelling  might  be  rectified. 
Jn  reward  of  their  patient  toil  in  our  behalf,  it 
has  been  deemed  a  duty  to  gratify  their  fastidious- 
24* 
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ness,  and  Deborah's  epistle  has  been  reluctantly 
re-written—letters  have  been  transposed,  sub 
tracted,  and  added,  and  we  believe  its  ortho 
graphy  is  now  quite  perfect.  In  no  other  way 
would  we  consent  to  alter  it,  for  we  respect  the 
peculiarities  of  our  honest  friend,  and  are  willing 
to  have  the  sybil  with  her  contortions. 

"  Eton,  Vermont  state,  20th  July,  in  the  ) 
year  of  our  Lord  18 — .  $ 

"  Mr  DEAR  ELLKN, 

"  I  guess  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  ray  pot 
hooks  and  trammels,  and  puzzled  enough  you  will 
be  to  read  them ;  but  I  could  not  let  so  good  an 
opportunity  pass  without  letting  you  know  that  the 
Lord  has  spared  our  lives  to  this  date,  and  that  all 
your  friends  at  Eton  are  well,  except  the  minister, 
who  enjoys  a  poor  state  of  health. 

"  The  reason  you  do  not  receive  a  letter  from 
sister  Lenox  by  this  opportunity,  is,  that  she  doe? 
not  know  of  it,  on  account  of  her  having  journey 
ed  to  New-York  to  meet  George  and  his  bride,  who 
we  hear,  though  she  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
born  and  bred  at  the  south,  is  as  likely  and  pru 
dent  and  notable  a  woman  as  if  she  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  brought  up  in  New-England,  which 
leads  a  reflecting  person  to  consider  that  it  is  best 
to  lay  aside  their  prepossessions,  and  to  believe  that 
there  are  good  people  every  where.  I  did  not  ex 
pect  George  would  have  got  over  his  disappoint 
ment  so  soon  ;  but  he  has  acted  a  rational  part,  for 
it  stands  to  reason  that  a  man  can  find  more  than 
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one  woman  in  the  world  to  make  him  happy :  that 
is  to  say,  if  he  can't  get  cake,  he  had  better  take 
up  with  gingerbread. 

"  But  before  I  go  any  further,  I  ought  to  finish 
giving  you  the  reasons  why  you  must  put  up  with 
a  letter  from  such  a  poor  scribe  as  I  am,  instead  of 
receiving  one  from  any  of  the  rest  of  the  family, 
who  all  write,  Lucy  and  all,  coarse  hand  and  fine, 
very  nicely.  The  girls  are  busy,  excepting  Lucy, 
preparing  tea  for  our  grand  visiters.  James's  wife, 
kind-hearted  little  soul  that  she  is,  has  gone  to  fix 
off  Peggy ;  and  Lucy  is  at  the  knitting  society, 
which  has  lately  been  established  in  aid  of  the  pious 
youth  at  the  Cornwall  school,  and  foreign  and  do 
mestic  missions.  So  you  see,  my  dear  Ellen,  1 
e'en  have  to  put  my  hand  to  the  plough. 

"  You  and  I  never  did  a  better  chore  than  get 
ting  Emily  back  among  us  :  it  would  gladden  your 
heart  to  see  her  old  grandmother,  who  is  truly  a 
new  creature,  and  owns,  like  Job,  that  she  is  more 
blessed  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  Emily 
makes  a  first-rate  wife,  which  ]  take  to  be  partly 
owing  to  her  having  learnt  many  prudent  and  pros 
pering  ways  among  them  shakers  ;  and  I  do  think 
if  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  turn  their  settle 
ment  into  a  school  to  bring  up  young  folks  for  the 
married  state,  they  would  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  instead  of  a  spectacle  to  show  how  much 
wisdom  and  how  much  folly  may  be  mixed  up  to- 
gethfr. 
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"  Little  Peggy  came  here  this  morning,  with  a 
basket  of  new-fashioned  early  beans,  a  present  from 
Deacon  Martin  to  me  :  the  deacon  and  I  have  had 
a  strife  which  should  have  the  first  beans,  and  he 
lias  won  the  race;  and  by  the  way,  I  do  not  be 
lieve  you  have  heard  about  the  deacon's  marriage, 
which  has  made  quite  a  stirring  time  here  at  Eton. 
You  must  know  that  a  few  weeks  after  the  deacon 
lost  his  wife,  he  felt  so  lonesome  without  a  compa 
nion  that  he  came  to  sister  Lenox  to  recommend 
a  suitable  one,  and  she  directly  spoke  a  good  word 
for  Peggy's  aunt  Betty,  who  is,  as  it  were,  alone  in 
the  world,  and  though  a  poor  body,  she  comes  of 
a  creditable  stock  in  the  old  countries ;  and  what 
is  more  to  the  purpose,  her  walk  and  conversation 
among  us  has  been  as  good  as  a  preached  sermon 
that  is  to  say,  a  moral  discourse.  Well,  the  dea 
con  was  quite  taken  with  the  notion,  for  Betty  is 
a  comely  woman  to  look  to  yet,  though  well  nigh 
on  to  fifty,  and  he  went  directly  to  lay  the  matter 
before  some  of  the  church-members,  and  they  made 
strong  objections  to  the  match,  on  account  of  Bet 
ty's  so  often  breaking  the  third  commandment, 
which  comes,  I  suppose,  of  her  being  brought  up 
in  Old  England,  where  they  are  by  no  means  so 
particular  about  teaching  the  youth  their  catechise 
as  with  us.  The  deacon,  however,  had  set  his  face 
as  a  flint,  and  there  were  consultations  about  it  till 
at  last  two  of  the  brethren  agreed  to  go  and  talk 
to  Betty  on  the  subject,  and  make  her  promise  that 
she  would  put  a  tight  rein  on  her  tongue. 
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"  Betty  promised  every  thing  they  asked  ;  but 
you  know  when  a  body  always  goes  in  the  same 
track  it  makes  a  deep  rut,  and  it  is  next  to  an  im 
possibility  to  turn  out  of  it :  and  so,  while  Betty 
was  talking  with  them,  every  other  sentence  was, 
1  God  help  us,  gentlemen,'  and  '  God  bless  your 
souls,  I'll  do  my  best,'  and  so  on  ;  and  they  came 
away  more  dead  set  against  the  match  than  ever. 
But  Martin  went  on  in  spite  of  them,  and  married 
her ;  and  except  in  the  matter  of  the  third  com 
mandment,  there  is  not  a  more  exemplary  deacon's 
wife  in  the  state  than  Betty  makes. 

"  But  I  shall  never  come  to  the  end  of  my  let 
ter,  if  I  go  on  at  this  rate.  I  find  that  the  older  I 
grow,  the  more  I  love  to  talk  ;  and  some  how  or 
other  I  always  did  love,  above  all  things,  to  hold 
discourse  with  you,  Ellen.  To  go  back  then  to 
my  last  starting  point.  I  emptied  out  Peggy's 
basket,  and  went  to  open  the  door  for  her,  and  what 
should  I  see  but  a  fine  coach  with  a  noble  span  of 
horses  turning  up  to  our  gate,  and  who  of  all  the 
people  in  the  world  should  be  in  it  but  Mr.  Fenton 
Campbell  and  his  wife,  Grace  Campbell  that  was  ! 

"  I  did  not  know  her  at  first  glance,  for  she  is 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  for  her  uncle  Richard 
Campbell,  who  has  died  lately ;  sorry  enough,  I 
dare  say,  to  leave  all  his  other  accounts  to  go  to 
his  last  one.  However,  the  moment  she  smiled  one 
of  her  own  beautiful  smiles,  as  bright  as  the  sun  at 
mid-day,  I  knew  her,  and  she  sprung  out  of  the 
Carriage  and  was  on  the  door-step  at  a  bound,  and 
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shaking  both  my  hands,  just  with  that  warm-heart 
ed  way  of  hers,  she  came  in  and  sat  down,  and 
directly  we  fell  to  talking  of  you,  and  our  tongues 
went  as  spry  as  that  old  woman's,  who,  as  a 
humoursome  gentleman  said,  had  hers  fastened  in 
the  middle  that  it  might  run  at  both  ends  ! 

"  Peggy's  ear  is  always  nailed  the  minute  she 
hears  your  name,  and  she  kept  drawing  closer  and 
closer  to  us,  and  at  last  the  poor  thing  began  to 
cry  5  and  then  Mrs.  Campbell  made  some  inqui 
ries  about  her,  and  when  she  heard  her  story,  and 
learned  that  you  wished  Peggy  to  go  and  live  with 
you  as  soon  as  her  aunt  would  spare  her,  and 
that  her  aunt  had  given  her  consent,  and  that 
Peggy  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity,  and 
was  all  on  tiptoe  for  it,  she  just  spoke  a  word  to 
her  husband,  and  then  told  Peggy  that  if  she 
would  be  ready  in  the  morning,  she  would  take 
her  to  you.  I  thought  the  child  would  have  gone 
clean  out  of  her  wits  with  joy  :  her  eyes,  the 
blind  one  as  well  as  the  other,  looked  as  if  they 
would  have  danced  out  of  her  head  ;  she  clapped 
her  hands,  and  whirled  around,  and  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  kissed  Mrs.  Campbell's  gown — poor 
thing  !  she  is  too  feeling  a  creature  for  this  world  ; 
and  I  am  thankful  she  is  going  to  you,  Ellen,  who 
know  all  about  feelings,  and  can  temper  hers. 

"  I  don't  well  see  where  Mrs.  Campbell  will  stow 
the  child  away,  for  her  carriage  is  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  notions,  and  a  large  kind  of  pocket-books 
which  they  call  port-folios,  and  which  Mrs.  Camp- 
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bell  says  are  filled  with  her  husband's  drawings, 
for  they  have  been  to  the  falls,  and  to  Quebec,  and 
so  on,  and  you  know  painting  is  his  fancy  ;  and  I 
judge  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  room  to  draw  such 
large  lakes  and  rivers  on.  However,  she  has  de 
termined  of  her  own  accord  to  take  Peggy,  and  I 
always  find  your  real  noble-minded  people  can 
contrive  a  way  to  do  every  kind  action  that  turns 
up  in  their  path. 

"  Mrs.  Campbell  had  not  heard  a  word  of  the 
death  of  Captain  Fitzgerald  and  his  wife,  till  I 
told  her  about  it  :  and  I  declare  Ellen,  it  was  a 
teaching  providence  to  me  when  I  heard  it;  and 
I  could  not  but  think  of  the  time  when  I  saw  them 
at  Lebanon,  so  young,  so  blooming,  and  so  hand 
some,  stepping  over  the  earth  with  a  step  so  light 
and  so  lofty,  that  it  seemed  not  to  be  in  all  their 
thoughts  that  they  must  ever  lie  down  under  the 
cold  clods. 

"  Poor  young  creature !  I  am  sure,  when  she 
was  flaunting  away  here  at  Eton,  I  never  thought  I 
should  have  wet  my  old  eyes  for  her  ;  but  for  all,  I 
did  cry  like  a  child  when  sister  Lenox  received 
your  father's  letter,  telling  all  about  her  death,  and 
that  her  last  words  were  to  beg  them  to  send  her 
little  girl  to  you,  and  ask  you  to  make  her  like 
yourself. 

"  The  dealings  of  Providence  are  sometimes 
mysterious  ;  but  he  that  runs  may  read  this  dis 
pensation.  However,  Ellen,  as  it  would  not  be 
pleasing  to  you  to  have  any  thing  east  up  against 
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your  sister,  especially  since  she  is  dead  and  gone, 
I  will  say  no  more  upon  this  head ;  only  to  observe, 
that  if  this  child  lives  to  grow  up  under  your  train 
ing,  the  world  will  see  that  a  woman's  being  beauti 
ful  and  rich  need  not  hinder  her  from  being  wise 
and  good  too  :  and  it  seemeth  to  me,  that  though 
God  respecteth  not  the  outward  show,  the  more 
beautiful  the  temple  is  the  more  fitting  is  it  for  a 
dwelling-place  for  his  Spirit ;  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  pleasing  and  an  edifying  sight  to  see  the  per 
fection  of  earth  and  the  beauty  of  heaven  built  up 
and  fitly  framed  together. 

"  Often,  when  I  am  alone  and  considering,  my 
thoughts  turn  upon  you,  Ellen,  and  upon  all  that 
happened  before  your  sister  went  off  to  them  West 
Indies,  which  have  proved  her  death  ;  and  thinking 
upon  you  brings  to  mind  some  passages  of  scrip 
ture,  which  have  been  remarkably  acted  upon  in 
your  life ;  and  first,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of 
Proverbs  and  the  seventh  verse,  Solomon  says, 
*  when  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,  he  maketh 
even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him' — and  in 
the  New  Testament  scriptures  it  is  written,  *  be  not 
wearied  with  well  doing' — *  overcome  evil  with; 
good,'  and  so  on.  Now,  in  my  view,  these  texts 
appear  as  a  kind  of  history  of  what  passed  between 
you  and  Caroline ;  and  it  is  a  comforting  thing  to 
see  such  a  plain  agreement  between  the  book  of 
experience  and  the  book  of  God's  word — that  is 
to  say,  to  see  a  Christian's  life  a  scripture  proof. 
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u  Caroline's  behaviour  at  the  upshot^  was  a  sa 
tisfaction  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  especially  as  it 
helped  to  build  me  up  in  the  doctrine  1  have  always 
maintained,  namely,  that  there  is  no  soil  so  hard 
bound  and  so  barren  but  what,  if  you  work  upon  it 
long  enough,  you  may  make  it  bring  forth  some 
good  thing  at  last ;  not  that  it  will  equal  that  soil 
which  is  warm  and  rich  at  the  start,  and  is  from  the 
beginning  diligently  opened  for  the  sun  of  God's 
grace  to  shine  in  upon  it,  and  the  dews  of  heaven 
to  nourish  it — a  soil  like — I  must  write  it  out — 
like  your  heart,  Ellen. 

"  You  need  not  to  have  said  so  much  in  your  let 
ter  aBout  your  gratitude  for  my  offer  of  the  hun 
dred  pounds,  feather  beds,  and  so  forth,  for  I  knew 
you  did  not  despise  it,  and  that  it  was  true,  as  you 
say,  that  you  only  refused  it  on  account  of  your 
house  being  entirely  filled  with  Mrs.  Harrison's  fur 
niture,  and  your  sister's  handsome  presents. 

"  Your  worldly  condition,  Ellen,  seems  to  me  to 
be  conformable  to  Agur's  prayer — '  give  me  nei 
ther  poverty  nor  riches' — a  prayer  that  every  one 
professes  to  approve,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  have 
observed  but  few  whose  conduct  bears  out  the  pro 
fession. 

"  Before  I  finish  my  long  preachment,  I  wish  to 
send  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  I  hear 
looks  ten  years  younger  since  she  went  to  live  with 
you  ;  and  my  duty  to  Mr.  Redwood,  who  1  hope, 
now  he  is  so  happy,  won't  take  Mrs.  Fitzgerald's 
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death  very  deeply  to  heart,  since  we  must  all  have 
criss-cross  lines  in  this  life. 

"  In  conclusion,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  have  only  to 
say,  that  as  your  light  lias  shone  brightly  in  adver 
sity  I  pray  it  may  shine  on  in  prosperity,  making 
glad  many  hearts  long  and  long  after  death  hath 
closed  the  eyes  of 

"  Your  old  friend, 

"DEBORAH  LENOX.'- 


ERRATA. 

We  have  spared  no  pains  to  present  these  volumes  to  the  public  in  as  cor- 
rect  a  form  as  possible ;   but  notwithstanding,  some  errors  have  occurred. 
Those  which  most  affect  the  sense  are  the  following  : 
VOL   I. 

Preface,  page  10, 7th  line  from  bottom,  for  to  read  in. 

Page  23  In  some  copies  the  first  sentence  on  the  page  is  wrongly  divided 
from  the  second,  so  as  to  create  an  apparent  absurdity.' 

Page  95,  line  17,  for  dead  read  lead. 

Page  235,4th  line  from  bottom,  the  semicolon  should  be  placed  before  in 
stead  of  after  "  Mrs.  Allen  " 

Page  244,  7th  line  from  bottom,  for  Westall  read  Redwood. 
VOL.  II. 

Page  72,  6th  line  from  bottom,  for  brans  read  brands. 

Page  14K.  A  line  is  deficient,  which  should  be  at  the  bottom  of  this  page, 
or  at  the  top  of  the  next.  The  reader  is  requested  to  supply  it  for  himself1 
that  he  may  be  sure  of  having  one  good  line  in  his  book.  If  he  does  not  in 
cline  to  take  this  trouble,  he  will  find  what  we  had  designed  for  this  place  a» 

Page  150,  top  line,  where  it  is  misplaced. 
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